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WITH  this,  the  October  number  of  The 
Book  of  the  Royal  Blue,  com¬ 
mences  the  second  volume. 

The  apology  for  the  existence  of  this 
magazine  was  made  in  the  introduction  last 
October,  when  it  was  stated  that  its  object 
was  to  portray  in  the  most  interesting  man¬ 
ner  possible  the  wealth  of  information  per¬ 
taining  to  the  historical  and  scenic  features 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 

The  First  Railroad  in  America, 

The  First  to  Obtain  a  Charter, 

The  First  to  Lay  a  Railroad  Track, 

The  First  to  Utilize  Locomotive  Power, 
The  First  to  Penetrate  the  Allegheny 
Mountains, 

The  First  to  Issue  a  Time  Table, 

The  First  to  Employ  Electricity  as  a 
Motive  Power, 

The  Only  Existing  Railroad  bearing  with¬ 
out  change  its  original  charter  name, 
The  Only  Railroad  Having  a  Fully 
Equipped  Motive  Power  Plant  of  its 
own,  supplying  electricity  for  the 
operation  of  the  four  most  powerful 
electric  locomotives  in  the  world  and 
the  only  existing  ones  of  their  kind, 
as  well  as  supplying  light  for  two 
immense  terminal  railway  stations 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  great  electric 
tunnel  through  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
the  length  of  which  is  a  mile  and  a 
half,  the  ventilation  facilities  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  object  of  which,  at  a 
cost  of  $7,000,000,  was  to  save 
seven  minutes  in  the  running  time 
of  Blue  Line  trains  between  New 
York  and  Washington. 

Not  only  can  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  boast 


of  all  these  things,  but  it  operates  the  most 
wonderful  and  largest  ocean  terminal  owned 
by  any  single  railroad,  with  full  side-track 
and  elevator  facilities.  This  is  at  Locust 
Point,  Baltimore,  Md.  With  such  a  pedigree 
as  this,  the  growing  pride  of  this  railroad 
company  is  justified,  when  the  continued 
improvements,  such  as  the  entire  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  line,  are  pointed  out. 

In  the  past  two  years  over  five  hundred 
miles  of  track  have  been  relaid  with  new 
85-pound  steel  rails.  The  equipment  has 
been  bettered  continually,  and  the  great  Mt. 
Clare  shops  at  Baltimore  have  been  in  a 
constant  hum  in  the  endless  work  necessary 
in  properly  keeping  up  the  rolling  stock  of 
the  railroad. 

Late  last  fall  a  number  of  English  rail¬ 
road  men  came  to  this  country  to  inspect 
the  passenger  service  of  the  various  trunk 
lines  and  make  a  full  report  before  a  con¬ 
vention  held  by  them  in  London,  the  first  of 
the  present  year.  In  a  three-column  article 
in  the  London  “Times”  in  January,  it  was 
stated,  the  Royal  Blue  Line  Trains  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Washington,  were  the 
finest  and  fastest  series  of  passenger  trains 
in  the  world.  “Almost  every  trunk  line,”  it 
said,  “has  at  least  one  or  two  trains  which 
cater  to  first-class  business,  and  consequently 
these  trains  are  elegantly  equipped  and  run 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed;  but  the  Royal  Blue 
Line  service,  between  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  consists  of  nine  elegantly  equipped 
trains  in  each  direction  daily.” 

The  distance  between  these  cities,  226 
miles,  is  covered  by  some  of  these  trains  in 
the  remarkably  short  time  of  five  hours. 
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They  are  solidly  vestibuled  and  equipped 
with  most  modern  ladies'  coaches,  Pullman 
parlor  cars  and  sleeping  cars.  The  dining 
car  service,  which  is  operated  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  while  per¬ 
haps  modest  enough  to  recognize  an  equal, 
is  not  ready  to  admit  of  any  superior. 

The  New  York  terminal  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  which  was  only  established  a  year 
ago,  has  proven  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
veniences  to  passengers  to  and  from  the 
great  metropolis.  “Whitehall  Terminal,” 
or  “  South  Ferry,”  which  might  perhaps  be 
better  known  as  “Battery  Terminal,”  is  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  city,  immediately  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Battery,  and  is  the  point 
where  all  the  elevated  lines  and  cable  lines 
terminate.  The  ferry  slip  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  is  under  the  same  roof  under  which 
all  the  street  railway  lines  of  New  York 
pass.  A  five-cent  fare  from  Whitehall 
Terminal  will  reach  almost  any  portion  of 
Greater  New  York.  This  includes  Brook¬ 
lyn,  as  the  principal  ferry  lines  to  Brooklyn 
leave  the  same  station. 

The  western  terminals  of  this  great  sys¬ 
tem  are  at  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  Louisville,  and  its  splendid 
through  train  service  via  Washington  and 
the  mountains  has  been  brought  out  from 
time  to  time  in  each  number  of  the  mag¬ 
azine.  There  is  so  much  to  say  about  the 
magnificent  scenery,  which  gave  to  this  road 


its  sobriquet  of  “  Picturesque  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  ”  many  years  ago,  that  it  will  require 
many  volumes  of  the  future  to  go  over  the 
ground  thoroughly.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  magazine  to  be  equally  as  instructive 
and  interesting  as  any  standard  magazine 
of  this  country.  The  first  twelve  numbers 
speak  for  themselves,  and  all  succeeding 
numbers  will  equal  if  not  improve  upon 
them.  The  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue  has 
found  for  itself  a  place  on  the  library  table 
in  the  home  as  well  as  in  public  places. 

Its  aim  is  higher  than  an  advertisement, 
although  it  will  devote  many  of  its  pages 
to  bringing  out  instructive  and  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad — literature,  perhaps,  which,  de¬ 
prived  of  its  connection  with  any  particular 
railroad,  would  find  its  way  in  with  the  best 
of  the  land,  because  of  its  importance. 

There  are  but  ten  thousand  printed  each 
month,  and  when  the  supply  is  exhausted 
it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  any  more. 
Many  requests  have  been  made  upon  the 
editorial  department  for  back  numbers,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  them  previous  to 
the  last  two  or  three  issues. 

With  the  present  number  we  beg  to  call 
attention  to  the  new  dress  in  which  the 
magazine  appears  as  evidence  of  its  prog¬ 
ress.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  public 
is  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  to  them  the 
second  volume  is  respectfully  dedicated. 


A  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAIN. 

Photographed  by  S.  G.  Wilmer,  of  the  Baltimore  Herald,  while  it  was  running  sixty-eight  miles  an  hour. 


SUNRISE  AT  THE  EAST  END  OF  SUSQUEHANNA  BRIDGE,  PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION. 


THE  SUSQUEHANNA  BRIDGE. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  TRIENNIAL  CONCLAVE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR. 
PITTSBURG,  OCTOBER  10  TO  14,  1898. 


EVERY  three  years  the  Knights  Templar 
of  the  United  States  hold  a  grand 
conclave,  which  in  elegance  of  appoint¬ 
ments  is  unsurpassed  by  National  meetings 
of  any  organization.  The  arrangements  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  visiting 
Knights  at  Pittsburg,  in  October,  insures 
this  meeting  to  rival  in  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  the  great  gatherings  held  in  recent 
years  in  San  Francisco,  Denver  and 
Boston. 

Pittsburg  is  centrally  located  and  its 
trunk  lines  run  direct  to  all  the  leading 
cities  of  the  United  States,  consequently  its 
accessibility  is  bound  to  swell  the  attend¬ 
ance. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  alone,  with  its  direct  lines  from  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
have  arranged  for  their  best  equipment  to 
take  care  of  the  Knights  from  these  cities. 
The  fame  of  the  magnificent  equipment  of 
“Royal  Blue”  Trains  of  this  route  has  been 
well  heralded  throughout  the  country.  The 
Pullman  Company  in  furnishing  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  these  trains  have  given  them  the 
benefit  of  all  modern  improvements  and 
inventions  in  sleeping  car  service  from  year 
to  year.  The  Dining  Car  service  is  operated 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
and  the  public  well  know  when  a  railroad 
desires  to  give  its  patrons  the  very  best 
service,  it  takes  in  hand  its  own  dining 
cars  and  gives  direct  attention  to  the 
operating  of  them  to  insure  the  best  service. 
The  reputation  of  the  Dining  Car  service  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  never  been 
assailed,  as  it  maintains  a  high  standard 
at  all  times. 

For  many  years  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  has  been  called  “The  Picturesque 
Route  of  America.”  Its  title  is  well  earned, 
as  the  territory  through  which  it  traverses 
is  the  most  beautiful  through  the  Allegheny 
mountains. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
this  route  to  patrons  from  New  York  is  that 
of  the  Battery  Terminal,  at  the  foot  of 
Whitehall  Street,  and  which  is  generally 
known  as  “South  Ferry,”  or  “Whitehall 
Terminal.”  All  of  the  elevated  lines,  Broad¬ 


way,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
cable  lines  and  the  East  and  West-side  horse 
car  lines  use  “Whitehall  Terminal”  or 
“South  Ferry”  as  their  terminal.  Passen¬ 
gers,  therefore,  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Royal  Blue  Trains  can  be  brought  to  this 
terminal  for  a  five  cent  fare  and  thus  avoid 
the  exorbitant  carriage  or  hack  charges  in 
New  York. 

Leaving  Jersey  City,  the  country 
traversed  by  the  Royal  Blue  Line  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  historical  and  interesting.  The 
famous  fast  trains  between  New  York  and 
Washington  run  over  this  route.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chester,  Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  are 
passed  in  the  phenomenally  short  time  of 
five  hours.  A  little  ways  out  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Potomac  River  begins  its  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  railway,  which  contin¬ 
ues  for  over  150  miles.  The  old  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Canal  is  also  its  immediate  com¬ 
panion  as  far  as  Harper’s  Ferry.  The 
entire  line  from  Washington  to  Pittsburg 
is  along  the  old  National  Road,  laid  out  by 
George  Washington,  Civil  Engineer,  in 
1753.  There  is  hardly  a  foot  of  ground 
traversed  by  it  which  has  not  witnessed 
scenes  of  warlike  strife  of  either  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  WTar  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  So 
important  is  this  highway  as  a  cross 
country  line  that  it  has  been  used  inces¬ 
santly  in  the  transportation  of  troops  who 
have  participated  in  the  war  with  Spain. 

Harper’s  Ferry  is  probably  the  most 
picturesque,  beautiful  and  historical  spot 
in  America.  The  grand  mountain  scenery, 
with  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  Rivers 
sweeping  their  bases;  the  simple  shaft 
which  reminds  the  passer-by  that  it  is  all 
that  is  left  which  marks  the  spot  where 
once  stood  the  little  fort  of  John  Brown 
and  his  fanatical  followers;  the  five  govern¬ 
ment  tablets  alongside  of  the  monument, 
telling  of  the  strife  from  ’61  to  ’65,  awaken 
intense  interest  to  the  traveler. 

Martinsburg,  the  next  big  city  en  route 
to  Pittsburg,  recalls  at  once  the  famous 
daring  of  the  Confederate  Army  in  steal¬ 
ing  the  locomotives  of  the  company  and 
hauling  them  over  the  dirt  roads  to  Win¬ 
chester,  thirty  miles  away.  Cumberland 
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next,  which  is  the  second  largest  city  in 
Maryland,  is  a  most  picturesque  town. 
The  many  instances  and  historical  facts 
covering  the  territory  are  portrayed  in 
detail  in  a  little  pamphlet  which  is  distrib¬ 
uted  on  the  Observation  Cars,  so  that  travel¬ 
ers  in  using  the  line  can  become  acquainted 
at  once  with  the  territory  through  which 
they  pass.  Between  Cumberland  and  Con- 
nellsville  is  the  stretch  of  mountain  scenery 
which  earned  for  the  railway  its  sobriquet. 
Almost  at  once  on  leaving  Cumberland  the 
road  plunges  into  a  natural  pass  in  the 
mountains  called  the  “Narrows.”  On 
either  side  the  mountains  are  steep  and  pre¬ 
cipitous.  For  thirty  miles  the  scenery  is 
wild  and  awe-inspiring.  The  valley  of  the 
Cassellman  River,  romantic  and  beautiful, 
affords  particular  interest. 

About  seventy-five  miles  from  Pittsburg 
is  Ohio  Pyle,  on  the  Youghiogheny  River, 
which  is  a  famous  mountain  resort  for 
Pittsburgers  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Falls  of  the  Youghiogheny,  dashing 
turbulently  down  an  incline  of  fifty  feet; 
the  old  moss  covered  mill,  silent  for  years; 
the  mountains  towering  high  in  the  heavens, 
casting  their  reflection  in  the  waters  below, 
form  a  beautiful  picture. 

To  Pittsburg  emerging  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  almost  one  continual  oil  field.  At 
Connellsville  commences  the  greatest  coke 
region  of  the  world,  continuing  58  miles  to 
Pittsburg.  A  daylight  trip  from  New  York 
to  Pittsburg  via  this  route  is  one  of  unceas¬ 
ing  interest. 

The  program  for  the  great  Triennial 
Conclave  has  been  arranged  as  follows: 

Monday,  October  10,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  guests. 

Tuesday,  October  11 — Opening  session 
of  the  Grand  Encampment  at  Carnegie  Music 
Hall.  The  grand  parade  will  start  at  9  A.  M. 
The  column  will  form  in  Allegheny  and 
proceed  over  the  new  Grant  Boulevard  to 
Schenley  Park.  The  distance  is  three  and  a 
quarter  miles,  and  the  entire  march  is  over 
a  macadamized  road.  Suitable  seats  will 
be  provided  for  the  ladies.  Review  will 
take  place  at  Music  Hall.  On  dismissal  the 
various  bodies  will  be  conveyed  back  to  the 
city  by  divisions,  the  cars  leaving  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals.  By  such  means  it  is  hoped 
that  long  and  tiresome  waits  will  be  ob¬ 
viated.  At  9  P.  m.  will  be  the  reception 
to  the  Grand  Master  and  the  grand  ball  at 
Duquesne  Garden,  Ellsworth  and  Craig 
streets.  The  ball  room  has  an  extent  of 


436  feet  in  length  and  107  feet  in  width, 
and  is  without  intervening  columns  or  posts. 
No  invitation  cards  will  be  issued,  but 
every  Knight  Templar  will  be  welcome. 
The  only  restriction  is  that  full  Templar 
dress  uniform,  without  swords,  must  be 
worn.  Those  who  fail  to  comply  with 
this  regulation  will  not  be  admitted.  La¬ 
dies  accompanying  Sir  Knights  will  be 
admitted. 

Wednesday,  October  12 — Session  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  and  banquet  at  Du¬ 
quesne  Garden.  At  2  p.  m.  the  Competi¬ 
tive  Drill  will  take  place  on  the  race  track 
at  Schenley  Park.  The  grand  stand  has 
seats  for  46,000  persons.  At  8  P.  m.  there 
will  be  a  grand  illuminated  yacht  parade 
on  three  rivers,  the  Monongahela,  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Ohio. 

Thursday,  October  13,  as  well  as  the 
remaining  days,  visits  will  be  made  to  the 
oil  and  gas  fields,  coal  and  coke  works 
and  to  some  of  the  great  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  city  and  its  e;ivirons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  electrical  works,  glass  works, 
Homestead  armor  plate  works,  etc.,  etc. 
At  8  p.  M.  Thursday  night,  there  will  be  a 
grand  bicycle  parade. 

The  session  of  the  Grand  Conclave  will 
be  held  at  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  which  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  two  thousand.  The 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  Monongahela 
House.  A  long  list  of  unusual  amusements 
have  been  prepared  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Sir  Knights. 

There  will  be  held  the  greatest  elec¬ 
trical  exhibition  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Interesting  trips  will  be  made  to  view  the 
Westinghouse  electrical  plant  and  Car¬ 
negie  steel  works.  The  great  peace  jubilee 
will  be  a  feature,  and  the  returned  troops 
from  the  war,  together  with  the  G.  A.  R., 
will  take  part  in  the  special  parade.  The 
committee  on  arrangements  have  assurance 
that  President  McKinley  and  Vice-President 
Hobart  will  be  in  attendance.  Grand  Mar¬ 
shal  J.  P.  S.  Gobin  will  have  fifty  Generals 
of  the  United  States  army  on  his  staff. 

.On  October  13  to  17  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  will  sell  side  trip  excursion 
tickets  from  Pittsburg  to  Washington,  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Gettysburg  at  rate  of  $8.00. 
Also  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.,  at  rate  of  $3.00. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  the  twenty- 
seventh  Triennial  Conclave  greater  than  all 
its  predecessors. 


EARLY  RAILWAY  TRAVEL. 


A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW.  FROM  “TRUTH.’ 


WOMEN’S  SLEEPING  CAR  ON  THE  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  1848. 

UNDER  the  caption  of  “Souvenirs  of 
a  Voyage  to  the  United  States  in 
1847,”  L.  Xavire  Eyma,  in  “  L’lllus- 
tration,”  of  Paris,  July  22d,  1848,  gives  his 
experiences  of  the  railroads  of  this  country. 
He  states  that  at  that  time  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  had  a  length  of  seventy  leagues. 

The  cost  of  the  road  was  4,116,744  frs. 

Receipts . 3,988,456 

Expenses . 1,964,741  “ 


Profits . 2,023,715  frs. 

(5  frs.  to  the  dollar.) 

We  give  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
literal  translation  from  his  letter  with 
reference  to  the  accompanying  cuts. 

“  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  interior 
arrangement  of  these  carriages  (sleep¬ 
ing  cars)  destined  to  receive  travelers 
for  the  night.  They  are  actually 
houses  where  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  is  lacking  for  the  necessity 
of  life.  They  are  divided  into  several 
compartments  or  sleeping  rooms, 
some  for  men  and  some  for  women 
alone.  Each  of  these  rooms  holds  six 
beds,  or  rather  couches,  placed  in 
three  tiers  along  the  sides.  During 
the  day  the  lower  couches  make  ex¬ 
cellent  sofas.  When  the  sleeping 


hour  arrives,  they  take  the  trouble 
to  raise  the  backs  of  the  couches, 
and  when  they  reach  the  horizontal 
position  necessary  for  their  use, 
strong  iron  braces  moved  by  some 
interior  mechanism,  seize  and  hold 
them  firmly.  Three  perpendicular 
straps  guarantee  the  sleeper  from 
falling.  To  tell  you  that  these  beds 
are  perfectly  comfortable  would  be 
to  lie,  but  one  is  very  thankful  to 
find  them,  such  as  they  are,  and  to 
be  able,  thanks  to  this  precaution, 
to  pass  a  pretty  tolerable  night. 
These  six-bedded  rooms  are  all  con¬ 
necting,  so  that  one  can  walk,  if 
necessary,  from  one  end  of  the  car 
to  the  other.  Lanterns  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  light  the  interior, 
which  presents  a  picturesque  and 
novel  spectacle. 

“Every  half  hour,  both  day  and 
night,  the  conductor  goes  through 
the  train  crying,  ‘your  tickets,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  if  you  please.’  To  prevent  being 
awakened  at  night  the  passenger  puts  his 
ticket  conspicuously  in  his  hatband  and  no 
one  thinks  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
sleeper  to  rob  him  of  it.  No  such  con¬ 
fidence  could  be  shown  in  France,  but  in 
America  there  are  no  such  things  as 
sneak  thieves.  They  steal  there  as  every¬ 
where,  but  upon  a  much  larger  scale.” 


CAR  FOR  MEN  ON  THE  B.  &  O.  R.  K.,  1848. 


THE  FINDING  OF  THE  FAMOUS  B.  &  O.  CORNER  STONE* 


STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  which  was  laid  on  July  4,  1828, 
has  been  lost  for  over  fifty  years. 

The  revivifying  of  this  famous  railroad 


venir  of  the  great  celebration  at  Baltimore. 
In  this  pamphlet  the  surveyors’  location  of 
the  corner  stone  was  given.  But  in  the 
course  of  seventy  years  and  the  natural 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  surround- 


SKETCH  SHOWING  RELATIVE  ELEVATION  OF  TRACKS  TO  TOP  OF  STONE  WHEN  FOUND. 


in  the  past  three  years  has  awakened  much 
interest  in  its  unprecedented  history.  Per¬ 
haps  the  great  desire  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  to  investigate  its  ancestry  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  interest  displayed 
in  gathering  together  the  ancestral  relics 
of  this,  the  first  railroad  of  the  land.  The 


ings  of  Baltimore  and  the  consequent  re¬ 
laying  of  the  tracks  of  the  railroad,  this 
important  relic  was  lost  sight  of.  Every¬ 
body  thought  he  knew  where  it  was,  and, 
as  “everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  busi¬ 
ness,”  there  was  no  definite  record  taken  as 
to  its  exact  location. 


THIS  STONE 

Presented  by  the  Stone  Cutters  of  Baltimore 
in  Commemoration  of  the  Com mencement  of  the 
BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  was  here  placed 
On  the  4^  of  July  1828  t>y  the  GRAND  LODGE  OF  MARYLAND 

Assisted  by  CHARLES  CARROLL  0FCARROLLT0N 
The  last  surviving  Signer 
OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
And  under  the  direction  of  the  President  end  Directors 

OF  THE  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


TOP  VIEW  OF  CORNER  STONE. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  enjoyed  its  seventieth 
birthday  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  and  the 
quaint  story  of  the  building  of  the  road 
and  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  was  mi¬ 
nutely  described  in  the  July  number  of 
Book  of  the  Royal  Blue.  The  data  for 
this  article  was  taken  from  a  pamphlet 
issued  in  1828,  which  was  issued  as  a  sou- 


Consequently,  when  the  question  was 
agitated  in  July,  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Department  determined  to  make  new  sur¬ 
veys  as  best  they  could  from  incomplete 
records.  Their  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success  in  August,  when  the  precious  relic 
was  unearthed.  It  was  found  on  the  old 
mam  line,  between  Mt.  Clare  Junction  and 
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Gwynn’s  Falls,  buried  about  six  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  the  inscriptions 
being  perfect.  Steps  were  taken  at  once 
to  protect  it  from  vandals. 

It  is  to  be  lifted  from  its  underground 


resting  place  and  placed  upon  a  new  marble 
base  and  surmounted  by  a  marble  shaft. 

There  it  will  remain  for  all  time  to  come 
on  the  exact  spot  where  the  venerable 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  laid  it  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 


SITE  OF  THE  CORNER  STONE  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  RAILROAD  AS  FOUND  RECENTLY.  THE  STONE  LIES  BURIED 
SIX  FEET  UNDER  THE  CROSS-TIES. 


THE  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  THE  BASE  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE 
FEDERAL  ARMY  IN  1863-65. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MAJOR  S.  F.  SHAW. 


OF  the  thousands  of  old  soldiers  who 
attended  the  National  Encampment 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
at  Cincinnati  this  year,  there  was  probably 
none  better  known  or  more  enthusiastically 
received  than  Major  Sidney  F.  Shaw,  of 


Copenhagen,  Lewis  County,  New  York,  in 
1836,  he  appears  twenty  years  younger  and 
his  brown  curly  hair  is  scarcely  tinged  with 
gray.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  Grand  Army 
man  and  has  attended  every  national 
gathering  of  that  organization  since  its 


WIGWAGGING  AT  HARPER’S  FERRY  IN  1863. 


Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  who,  during  the  Civil 
war,  was  chief  of  engineers  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  West  Virginia  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  all  the  defenses  be¬ 
tween  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Maryland 
line,  having  forty  thousand  men  under  his 
command.  Although  Major  Shaw  is  now 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at 


formation.  The  Major  is  a  progressive 
man  in  every  respect  and  is  at  the  head  of 
every  up-to-date  enterprise  that  is  pro¬ 
jected  in  that  city.  Still,  he  loves  to  talk 
of  the  past  and  his  tales  of  the  days  of  ’61 
to  ’65  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  numer¬ 
ous.  Speaking  of  “old  times,”  Major 
Shaw  said: 
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“  It  is  well  known  to  military  men  that 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
was  the  base  of  operations  for  the  Union 
army  on  the  northern  side  during  the  Civil 
war;  also  that  the  Federal  army  could  not 
cut  loose  from  it  and  take  advance  line 
earlier  than  November,  ’64,  because,  after 
a  thorough  examination  by  eminent  en¬ 
gineers  it  was  considered  impracticable. 

“About  daylight  a  bright  April  morning 
in  ’64,  after  I  had  camped  with  my  com¬ 
mand  in  a  barn,  while  on  my  way  to  Lynch¬ 
burg  to  join  General  Crook,  the  following 
order  was  handed  me  on  the  point  of  a 
bayonet  up  into  a  hay  loft: 

Headquarters  Department  of  West  Virginia. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  April  3d,  ’64. 
Special  Order  No.  66: 

Captain  Sidney  F.  Shaw,  15th  Virginia  Infantry, 
will  report  in  person  to  First  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Meigs, 
Chief  Engineer,  for  assignment  to  duty  as  Engineer 
in  charge  of  all  block  houses  between  Cumberland 
and  Monocacy.  He  will  receive  tools,  etc.,  from 
officers  heretofore  in  charge. 

By  order  of  Gen’l  Franz  Sigel, 

Thayer,  Melon,  A.  A.  G. 

“Of  course,  under  this  order  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  return  to  Cumberland  and  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  A  few  days  later  General 
Hunter  cut  loose  from  the  Shenandoah  and 
I  was  ordered  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
defenses  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
line  from  Monocacy  to  the  Ohio  River,  in¬ 
cluding  the  forts  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Cum¬ 
berland,  New  Creek,  Piedmont,  Winchester 
and  across  the  Alleghenies.  The  success 
which  attended  my  construction  of  these 
defenses,  together  with  the  speed  with 
which  I  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the 
work,  brought  out  another  order  assigning 
me,  under  date  of  November  16,  ’64,  to  the 
Chief  Engineership,  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  block  house  defenses  along 
this  line,  and  directing  all  other  officers  in 
that  branch  of  the  service  to  report  to  me 
direct.  The  Quartermaster’s  department 
was  directed  to  furnish  my  command  with 
transportation  to  such  points  as  I  might 
require  them  and  I  was  especially  charged 
with  the  construction  of  these  methods  of 
defense  wherever  they  were  needed  with¬ 
out  the  least  delay,  commanding  officers  of 
troops  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  being 
instructed  to  place  their  commands  at  my 
disposition  for  the  hurrying  of  the  work. 
The  order  appointing  me  as  Chief  of  Engi¬ 
neers  was  signed  by  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
A.  A.  G.  and  William  McKinley  (now  Presi¬ 
dent),  Act’g  A.  A.  G. 


“  Lieutenant  Meigs,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  young  officers  of  the  army 
and  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  position 
of  Chief  Engineers  direct  from  his  class  at 
West  Point,  having  been  killed  near  Harri¬ 
sonburg,  Virginia,  on  October  4th,  while 
acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Sheridan 
in  his  campaign,  made  the  vacancy  which  I 
was  called  upon  to  fill. 

“During  the  recent  war  with  Spain,  the 
question  of  ‘what  is  a  block  house’  has 
doubtless  been  asked  many  hundreds  of 
times,  so  I  will  describe  those  built  under 
my  supervision.  They  were  barns,  con¬ 
structed  out  of  the  largest  and  longest  logs 
that  could  be  obtained,  each  barn  being 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  square  and  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  height.  They  were  timbered 
on  the  top  to  keep  the  shells  out  and  were 
notched  through  the  sides  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  through  above  the  earthwork.  In 
building  them  stone  is  first  piled  around 
the  proposed  foundation,  about  four  feet 
high,  then  a  deep  ditch,  four  or  five  feet 
wide,  is  dug  around  the  stone  pile,  the  earth 
from  the  ditch  being  thrown  upon  the 
stones  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  to 
protect  the  inmates  of  the  house  from  shot 
and  shell.  The  whole  is  surrounded  with 
an  abattis;  we  had  no  barbed  wire  in  those 
days  and  the  entrance  to  the  building  was 
made  in  a  zigzag  fashion.  This  made.it 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  in  or 
at  those  defending  the  building.  By  this 
description  it  can  be  readily  seen  how 
small  a  force  of  men  (generally  one  com¬ 
pany)  could  bid  defiance  to  thousands,  un¬ 
less  those  engaged  in  the  assault  managed 
to  batter  the  house  down  with  cannon  at 
long  range.  As  the  Union  army  had  never 
been  able  to  hold  either  the  Shenandoah  or 
any  other  valley,  and  as  it  had  been  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  Shenandoah  a  base 
it  became  necessary  to  build  one  or  more  of 
these  methods  of  defense  at  every  bridge 
and  exposed  station  between  Monocacy  and 
the  Ohio  River. 

“  Events  proved  it  was  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion  as  use  was  found  for  nearly  every  one 
erected.  The  traveler  along  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  is  seldom  out  of  sight  of 
a  point  where  a  conflict  did  not  occur  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  but  two  of  the 
buildings  built  under  my  supervision  were 
surrendered,  one  at  North  Mountain  and 
one  at  Green  Spring  Run,  both  to  McCand- 
lish’s  command. 

“The  first  surrender  took  place  on  July 
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4,  ’64,  by  Major  Thomas,  who  had  with¬ 
stood  a  siege  of  four  days  by  McCandlish, 
who  had  four  regiments  and  a  battery  of 
artillery.  Unfortunately  he  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  had  failed  to  take  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  water  and  a  shell,  which 
penetrated  the  roof  of  the  building  set  it 
on  fire  and  he  and  his  men  were  literally 
*  smoked  out/ 

“The  second  surrender  was  that  of 
Colonel  Stowe,  who  with  but  eighty  men 
withstood  McCandlish’s  and  Bradley  T.  John¬ 
son’s  commands, including  their  batteries;  in 
fact  the  entire  command  which  went  on  to 
Chambersburg,  for  six  hours.  Major  Stowe 
had  an  ironclad  car  at  first,  but  a  shot 
from  a  heavy  fieldpiece  knocked  the  smoke 
stack  off  of  his  engine  close  to  the  boiler 
and  left  the  car  directly  behind  the  block 
house,  where  it  was  perfectly  useless. 

“McCandlish  was  at  Old  Town  and  had 
to  cross  the  Potomac  to  reach  his  destina¬ 
tion.  The  eighty  men  in  the  block  house 
were  divided  into  two  relays  or  squads,  one 
to  load  and  the  other  to  fire,  which  enabled 
them  to  fire  very  rapidly  and  which  gave 
the  attacking  party  an  idea  that  the  build¬ 
ing  was  garrisoned  by  a  large  body  of  men. 
The  terms  upon  which  Colonel  Stowe  surren¬ 
dered  will  show  the  strength  of  such  a 
means  of  defense,  and  will  also  show  what 
our  gallant  boys  at  Siboney  would  have  had 
to  contend  with  had  they  had  brave  men 
against  them. 

“Those  terms  were  the  right  to  march 
out  with  colors  flying  and  musicians  play¬ 
ing,  through  the  lines  of  those  whose 
attacks  they  had  so  long  withstood.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  Stowe  would  have  sur¬ 
rendered  at  all  had  he  not  known  that  his 
supplies  and  ammunition  would  soon  give 
out,  in  which  case  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  accept  any  terms  the  enemy 
chose  to  make.  A  curious  incident  oc¬ 
curred  to  my  old  friend,  Captain  Charles 
Harrison,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  iron¬ 
clad  car,  when  the  smokestack  of  the 
engine  was  knocked  off.  The  Captain 
happened  to  be  carrying  a  lady’s  gold 
watch  (borrowed,  of  course,  as  he  was  a 
single  man  at  the  time)  in  his  watch  pocket, 
when  a  stray  bullet  struck  it  and  with  but 
little  damage  to  the  case,  completely  gutted 
it.  Captain  Harrison’s  life  was  saved  by 
the  watch,  though  the  time  piece’s  work 
was  done  forever.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  our  soldiers  to  borrow  their  girls’ 
watches  and  carry  them  as  a  safeguard. 


“One  of  the  largest  block  houses  of  the 
war  was  built  at  Monocacy  of  Frederick 
Junction  and  was  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  ground  in  the  battle  between  General 
Lew  Wallace  and  General  Early,  during 
their  great  fight  on  July  9,  ’64.  This  was 
near  Manor,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
on  earth,  which  has  since  become  historical. 

“Every  block  house  from  Point  of  Rocks 
to  Harper’s  Ferry,  including  Sandy  Hook 
and  Berlin,  were  continually  fought  over 
from  across  the  Potomac  from  the  time 
when  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  with  the  First 
California  regiment  was  nearly  annihilated 
at  Dramsville,  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

“When  I  think  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  I 
almost  feel  like  saluting  the  name.  It  is 
the  gateway  of  the  magnificent  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  was  the  first  town  to  suffer  at 
the  beginning  of  hostilities,  when  the  Con¬ 
federates  destroyed  the  great  arsenal  and 
government  armories,  together  with  a  water 
power  second  to  none  on  earth,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  which  alone  are  still  standing.  The 
gap  through  which  the  Potomac  and  Shen¬ 
andoah  cut  their  wray  is  a  wonder  in  nature. 
During  the  war,  with  its  great  heights  on 
the  Maryland  side,  defended  by  hundred- 
pound  Dableren  guns,  Loudon  Heights  on 
the  south,  from  which  Stonewall  Jackson 
bombarded  General  Miles  and  compelled  him 
to  surrender,  Bolivar  Heights  between  the 
Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  Fort  Duncan  and 
the  Marine  battery  on  the  bend  above,  such 
a  weird  and  to  my  mind  sublime  combina¬ 
tion,  can  scarcely  be  found  elsewhere  on 
the  universe.  Then  its  history.  Almost 
half  of  the  entire  Union  army  were  there 
or  near  there  during  hostilities.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  key  to  the  safety  of  Wash¬ 
ington  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  was  taken,  retaken  or  evacuated 
every  time  the  Confederates  crossed  the 
Potomac,  except  in  ’64,  when  General  Sigel 
determined  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards,  a  thing 
which  at  the  time  seemed  an  impossibility, 
as  no  army  had  been  able  to  cross  the  Po¬ 
tomac  and  remain  across  without  a  proper 
garrison  in  the  war,  But  in  ’64  Sigel  did  it 
with  but  6,500  men  and  taking  a  position 
upon  the  heights  withstood  Early’s  army  of 
25,000,  though  completely  surrounded,  the 
most  of  the  time. 

“  In  a  conversation  with  General  J.  B. 
Gordon,  a  few  years  since,  I  asked  him  why 
they  did  not  storm  the  works.  His  reply 
was  that  he  had  his  division  ready  on  the 
Maryland  Heights,  but  General  Early  would 
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not  allow  him  to  do  so,  saying  it  would  cost 
the  lives  of  more  men  than  it  was  worth. 
The  Shenandoah  was  known  in  the  army  as 
the  ‘Valley  of  Dispute/  and  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  a  day  from  July  3  to  October  19, 
’64,  that  I  did  not  hear  the  roar  of  artillery 
or  the  crack  of  musketry  within  its  con¬ 
iines.  Martinsburg  and  Winchester  were 
almost  as  much  a  bone  of  contention  as  was 
Harper’s  Ferry.  How  many  times  they  were 
taken  and  retaken,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say,  yet  curious  enough,  neither  city  suf¬ 
fered  seriously  from  the  experience,  al¬ 
though  they  were  almost  daily  between  the 
contending  armies. 

“  The  old  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  got 
it  at  every  turn.  How  many  times  it  was 
torn  up  no  man  can  tell,  but  several  times 
during  the  period  that  I  was  in  command 
it  was  ripped  from  stem  to  stern  and  I  have 
often  assisted  in  relaying  its  tracks,  work¬ 
ing  like  an  old  time  tie  bucker,  with  pick 
and  shovel.  It  appeared  to  be  great  sport 
to-  tear  up  the  track  of  this  railroad,  pile 
the  ties  in  heaps,  fire  them,  place  the  rails 
across  the  fire,  leave  them  there  until  they 
were  red  hot,  then  take  them  out  and  tie 
them  around  trees,  like  neckties,  so  that 
they  had  to  be  cut  off  or  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  the  trees  down  to  secure  the  iron; 
the  rail  being  effectively  destroyed  for  its 
original  use.  Thus  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  keep 
a  duplicate  of  every  rail  and  tie  on  hand 
at  all  times,  and  especially  was  this  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  bridge  timbers,  braces, 
etc.,  which  the  ‘Johnnies’  appeared  to 
love  more  than  they  did  their  wives  and 
sweethearts.  On  the  night  of  July  4,  ’64, 

I  saw  the  fine  suspension  and  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Shenandoah  burn  down 
and  it  almost  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  as 
only  the  week  before  I  had  laid  roadways 
over  them  and  expected  my  work  would  be 
of  some  benefit  to  the  government. 

“  How  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Road  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  up,  with  all  its  heavy  losses, 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  unless 
they  were  backed  by  the  United  States 
Treasury,  which  I  have  often  thought  was 
probable. 

“It  was  necessary  to  run  very  careful¬ 
ly  on  railroads  in  those  days  and  ‘slow 
orders’  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
as  in  these  times  of  peace.  It  was  not  a 
neat  job  to  loosen  a  rail  or  turn  a  switch 
and  our  opponents  had  the  trick  down  to  a 
science.  I  was  in  two  wrecks  in  one  day, 


the  first  at  Martinsburg  and  the  other 
three  miles  east,  yet  strange  to  say,  no  one 
was  injured.  The  railroad  men  were  as 
true  to  their  calling  as  the  soldiers  and 
were  fully  as  brave. 

“Twice  during  the  war  I  was  safely 
taken  through  and  brought  back  from  the 
interior  of  the  Confederate  lines  by  plucky 
railroad  engineers,  who  said  they  would  go 
anywhere  I  would. 

“In  no  part  of  my  experience  have  I 
ever  so  thoroughly  appreciated  employes, 
for  upon  their  faithfulness,  integrity  and 
bravery  constantly  depended  and  depends 
now  the  lives  of  thousands  of  persons.  The 
old  war  telegraph  operators  were  as  cour¬ 
ageous  as  were  the  railroad  engineers  and 
well  do  I  recall  the  times  when  my  three 
men,  Frank  Miller,  Brenneman  and  Cline, 
remained  in  their  offices  until  the  buildings 
were  riddled  with  bullets,  and  then  catch¬ 
ing  up  their  instruments  escaped  under  fire. 
General  Lew  Wallace  never  forgot  the  boy 
stationed  in  a  hut  between  the  two  armies 
at  Monocacy  on  July  9,  ’64,  who  remained 
at  his  post  until  a  shell  passed  through  it 
and  then  made  a  run  for  life  with  ‘the 
latest  news  from  Washington’  for  the  com¬ 
manding  officer. 

“  What  is  now  known  as  ‘  17  mile  grade,’ 
near  Piedmont,  was  a  favorite  place  with 
the  Confederates,  who  could  conceive  of  no 
finer  sport  than  to  turn  a  car  or  engine 
loose  on  the  grade  and  let  it  come  dashing 
down  the  mountain  wrecking  anything  with 
which  it  might  come  in  contact.  It  was  in 
this  vicinity  that  General  Hunter,  who  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  received  a  shock 
which  sent  him  galloping  off  in  great  anger. 
A  regimental  teamster  was  whipping  and 
cursing  his  mules  who  were  attached  to  a 
heavy  wagon  loaded  with  provisions,  when 
Hunter  rode  up  and  in  his  usual  manner 
said:  ‘Here,  young  man,  stop  abusing 

those  mules.’  ‘Who  the  devil  are  you?’ 
cried  the  teamster.  ‘  I’m  General  Hunter, 
and  command  this  army,’  replied  Hunter. 
‘Well,  by  G — ,  General  Hunter,’  said  the 
teamster,  ‘I’m  Timothy  Flanagan  and.  I 
command  these  mules.’  Those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  this  incident  relished  it,  though  they 
were  greatly  surprised  to  see  Hunter  leave 
the  man  without  a  reprimand.  The  same 
day  an  officer  who  was  ordered  to  occupy 
and  prevent  the  capture  of  a  block  house  at 
Duffields  seized  a  car  and,  loading  his  men 
thereon,  came  dashing  down  the  grade  as 
if  shot  out  of  a  gun.  Without  a  word 
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General  Hunter  went  up  to  him,  tore  off 
his  shoulder  straps  and  reduced  him  to  the 
ranks,  sending  the  company  back  in  com¬ 
mand  of  another  officer. 

“Cumberland,  Md.,  had  it  not  been  for 
its  peculiar  situation,  would  have  suffered 
as  much  as  did  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Mar- 
tinsburg.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Department  of  West  Virginia  most  of  the 
time,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring 
incidents,  among  which  was  the  capture  of 
Generals  Crook  and  Kelly  and  Major  Melon, 
one  of  the  slickest  tricks  of  the  war. 


“I  love  to  go  over  the  old  grounds, 
with  their  magnificent  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys,  the  latter  filled  with  coke  ovens, 
which  at  night  make  them  resemble  the 
favorite  idea  of  Inferno,  and  the  former 
resounding  with  the  woodman’s  ax  instead 
of  the  crack  of  musketry.  Many  of  my  old 
comrades  will  have  passed  over  these  old 
mountains  and  through  these  deep  valleys 
en  route  to  our  National  Encampment  at 
Cincinnati  ere  they  read  this.  To  them  I 
wish  to  say  I  shall  be  among  you,  maybe 
for  the  last  time,  and  I  hope  to  greet  you.” 


BLOCK  HOUSE. 


TWO  INTERESTING  BUILDINGS. 


BY  W.  J.  LAMPTON  IN  u  TRUTH.” 


S  is  well-known  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  from  Baltimore  was  the  first 
railroad  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  beginning  as  early  as  1828.  The 
road  at  first  was  operated  by  trains  drawn 
by  horses,  and  Frederick,  Md.,  the  home  of 
Barbara  Freitchie,  was  the  terminus.  One 
of  our  pictures  herewith  is  of  the  building 


material  in  the  structure  is  rough  limestone, 
whitewashed. 

The  other  building  herewith,  quite  as 
interesting  in  its  way,  is  now  used  as  the 
Mount  Clare  station  of  the  B.  &  0.,  at  Balti¬ 
more.  It  was  here,  in  a  shed,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  part  of  the  building  that  S.  F. 
B.  Morse  had  the  instruments  at  the  Balti- 


used  in  1831  as  the  freight  and  passenger 
station  of  the  road,  at  Frederick,  and  still 
used  as  a  freight  depot  by  the  B.  &  0., 
making  it  the  oldest  freight  depot  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  In  the  little 
cupola  now  vacant,  on  the  building,  a  bell 
once  hung,  which  was  always  rung  on  the 
arrival  of  the  cars  from  Baltimore.  The 


more  end  of  the  first  telegraph  wire  ever 
used.  It  was  from  this  building  that  the 
first  telegraph  message  the  world  had  ever 
known  was  ticked  off,  and  Prof.  Morse  and 
his  friends,  in  Washington  forty  miles  away, 
heard  the  mysterious  taps  which  read: 
“What  hath  God  wrought?”  This  was  in 
1844. 


B.  &  O.  FREIGHT  STATION,  FREDERICK,  MD.,  OLDEST  FREIGHT  DEPOT 
NOW  IN  USE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


“  THE  PRODICAL  HATH  RETURNED  AG'IN.” 


BY  A.  DOROTHY  WALL. 


“  'T'HERE  was  no  one  except  Tobiathia  an’ 
1  me.  She  was  as  busy  as  a  whole  hive 
full  of  bees,  an’  had  been  nigh  on  two 
weeks,  or  since  it  was  definitely  settled  that 
she  an’  William  Smith  was  to  be  married  on 
the  fifth.  This  was  the  second.  I  had  tried 
to  use  all  my  persuasions  an’  prevent  a  mar¬ 
riage  on  an  uneven  date,  but  it  was  all  to 
no  purpose.  I  had  been  busy  myself  all 
mornin’  preparin’  th’  weddin’  cake,  which  I 
had  taken  particular  pains  with.  It  was  to 
be  a  gooseberry  jelly,  three  layers  high, 
but  I  allowed  to  Tobiathia,  kind  o’  one-sided 
like,  it  was  in  honor  of  her  three  score 
years,  fer  I  thought  it  most  ridiculous  when 
folks  reached  th’  advanced  age  of  fifty- 
seven  to  think  of  marrin’. 

“I  more  than  once  had  a  fiery  encounter 
with  Toby  on  that  selfsame  subject,  but  she 
was  as  firm  as  th’  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  An¬ 
other  thing;  she  insisted  on  callin’  him  by 
his  Christian  name,  an’  it  jest  made  me  turn 
my  nose  up  every  time.  I  thought  it  most 
indecent  of  her  an’  told  her  so.  It  would 
do  well  for  children,  but  fer  a  grown  woman 
who  had  her  grave  open  an’  waitin’  fer  her 
to  keep  her  engagement,  I  thought  it  past 
all  bonds  of  respectable  decorum. 

“  All  mornin’  I  felt  strangely  affected, 
but  I  went  on  workin’  hard  to  drive  away 
my  thoughts,  when  a  loud  rap-rap  came 
soundin’  from  th’  back  door. 

“  ‘  I  expect  it’s  that  Smith  man  bringin’ 
some  of  his  luggage  fer  me  to  be  bothered 
with,’  says  I,  fer  th’  newly  wedded  pair  was 
to  live  at  th’  cottage  next  door,  an’  I  was  a 
kind  of  neutral  armistice  ground,  or  some 
such,  until  after  th’  weddin’. 

“  Anyway  I  walked  over  to  th’  door  an’ 
was  brushin’  th’  flour  off  my  arms  when  a 
second  rap  sounded  louder  than  before. 

“  ‘Well,  William  Smith,  if  yer  can’t  wait, 
why  jest  yer  go  on,’  I  says  to  myself.  “  I, 
mule-like,  waited  a  little  while  longer, 
meanwhile  pullin’  a  cotton  bastin’  out  th’ 
sleeve  of  my  new  gingham  dress.  I  en¬ 
joyed  his  impatience  outside  as  he  raised 
first  one  foot  and  then  t’other,  somewhat 
chicken-like  to  keep  his  feet  warm.  He  was 
a  gettin’  more  fidgety  every  minute  an’  I 
had  determined  to  open  th’  door,  because  I 
did  not  want  Toby  cornin’  down  an’  havin’  a 
talk  with  him  as  I  had  somethin’  myself 


I  wanted  to  talk  about,  without  th’  inter¬ 
ference  of  a  third  party,  when  that  peram¬ 
bulatin’  fowl-yard,  took  th’  end  of  his  whip 
an’  beat  an’  hammered  on  our  new  painted 
portal,  which  was  done  a  purpose  fer  the 
weddin,’  until  I  was  obliged  to  open  in  haste 
out  of  respect  fer  the  feelin’s  of  our  slim 
purse. 

‘“Oh!  have  yer  been  long  standin’, 
William  Smith?  I  hastened  lest  yer  should 
be  cold.  (I  did  th’  last  time.)  My!  but  it’s 
a  wintry  mornin’;  such  a  frost  as  we  did 
have  last  night.  Bin  a  fixin  up  th’  house 
yonder?  Why  don’t  yer  take  th’  muffler  off 
yer  mouth  ?  How  did  yer  eggs  sell  in  mar¬ 
ket  this  mornin’  ?  Oh !  don’t  go  snifflin’  in 
th’  air,  yer’ll  sniffle  mor’n  that  when  yer  get 
a  piece  of  that  weddin’  cake.’ 

“  ‘Good  mornin’. 

“‘Why,  I  said  that  long  ago.  Won’t  yer 
come  in?  No?  I  suppose  yer  busy  puttin’ 
up  them  shelves  fer  th’  kitchen  utensils? 
Very  good.  Don’t  let  me  keep  yer.’ 

“  ‘  I  ain’t  told  yer  yit  what  I  come  fer.’ 

“  ‘  So  yer  haven’t.  Make  haste,  fer  that 
weddin’  cake  must  be  finished  this  very 
mornin’  an’  no  foolin’.  Speak  quick!’ 

“‘I  never  did  speak  quick,  Jane,’  and 
he  glanced  out  of  his  little  watery  gray 
eyes  in  a  sly  school  boy  fashion. 

“I  smothered  a  smile  by  thr owin’  my 
checkered  gingham  apron  over  my  hand  an’ 
wipin’  my  forehead. 

“  ‘Yer  speak  th’  truth,  William  Smith, 
yer  speak  th’  truth,  yer  do.’ 

“  ‘  Wal,  I  was  goin’  to  say  I  don’t  expect 
me  an’  Tobiathia  Ann  will  be  married  day 
a’ter  to-morrow.’ 

“‘What!  not  to  be  married,  William 
Smith?  What  fool  talk  yer  sayin’  to  me? 
This  marriage  has  turned  both  yer  heads, 
an’  I  don’t  wonder  yer  both  ready  to  go  to 
yer  graves,  a  walkin’  its  very  brink,  ready 
any  day  to  topple  right  over  th’  ridge  into’s 
black  depth.  No,  I’m  not  a  bit  surprised, 
that  I  ain’t.’ 

“  ‘That’s  so,’  he  said  slowly. 

“‘Don’t  answer  me  that  way,  William 
Smith.  Tell  me  this  instant  why  yer  ain’t 
goin’  to  be  married.  It’s  a  shame,  a  very 
shame,  when  here’s  that  cake  ready,  an’ 
some  tapioca  puddin’  I’ve  in  mind  to  make. 
Why  is’t  ?’ 
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Wal,  th’  cow  what  I  was  goin’  to  sell 
to-day,  an’  what  I  contemplated  payin’  fer 
th’  weddin’  tower,  died  last  night,  an’  so  we 
ain’t  able  even  to  take  th’  house.’ 

“‘Don’t  say?  That’s  too  bad  indeed,  it 
is  too  bad,’ 

“  ‘Yes,  an’  my  wheat  was  all  a  failure.’ 

“  ‘Yes?  But  you  might  manage  it  some¬ 
how?’ 

“  ‘No,  but  I  prefer  to  be  declined.’ 

“  ‘Oh!  yer  do  heh?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  an’  my  potato  crop  is  all  bad.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  yes.’ 

“‘An’  so  it’s  well  nigh  out  of  the 
question?’ 

“  ‘Well,  I  should  think  so.  Well,  I’ll  tell 
Toby.  She’ll  feel  very  sore  over  it,  es¬ 
pecially  as  she  can’t  wear  her  weddin’ 
frock.  It’s  that  beautiful,  all  bows  an’ 
flowers  an’  loops  an’  ruffles.  But  never 
mind,  th’  dress’ll  keep  an’  I  know  someone 
what’ll  eat  th’  cake.’ 

“Yes.”  And  down  the  path  he  lumbered, 
after  canceling  the  marriage  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  not  even  having  seen  his  fian¬ 
cee.  Jane  Deitrich,  almost  stupefied,  closed 
the  door  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  wooden 
kitchen  chairs  to  think  it  over.  She  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  all  of  the  events  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  jumbling  her  own  thoughts  with  the  act¬ 
ual  conversation  which  had  taken  place ;  and 
when  she  had  collected  herself  sufficiently, 
ascended  the  rickety  stairs  to  Tobiathia 
Ann’s  room,  where  she  was  sewing  on  num¬ 
berless  bows  of  pink  cotton-back  satin  rib¬ 
bon  on  a  coarse  dotted  muslin.  Some  pink 
and  white  rosebuds  were  tacked  on  one  side 
of  the  front  where  the  dress  was  looped  a 
little,  and  would  display  the  heavy  broad 
foot  of  the  bride  elect. 

She  was  a  little  wiry  woman  with  gray 
curls  dangling  from  her  temples,  and  a 
peach  blow  complexion  that  in  someway 
contradicted  the  conviction  of  her  being 
very  old. 

“  Was  that  William,”  she  said  in  a  high 
pitched  voice,  at  which  the  in  nowise  per¬ 
pendicular  proclivities  of  Miss  Jane’s  nose 
took  an  upturn  as  she  answered  shortly, 
“yes.” 

“What  did  he  want,  Jane?” 

“I  don’t  think  he  wanted  anything. 
He  had  something  to  give.” 

“Oh!  a  present?” 

“  He  came  to  take  one  away.” 

“Th’  new  dishes  to  put  on  th’  shelves ?” 

“  I  hardly  think  so.”  Jane  for  once  was 
at  a  loss  for  words.  She  felt  sorry  to  tell 


her  bad  news  as  Tobiathia  had  a  high  regard 
for  the  little  withered  farmer. 

.  “Well,  do  tell  me  what  it  is  Jane,  unless 
it  is  a  secret?” 

“No,  it’s  not  a  secret;  in  fact  it’ll  be 
known  everywhere,  especially  in  a  town 
where  everybody’s  got  their  nose  in  every- 
bodys  else’s  business.” 

“Oh!  I  know.  He’s  got  th’  license 
ready.” 

“Well,  so  he  may  for  all  th’  good  it’ll 
do  him.” 

“Jane  Deitrich!  tell  me  what  yer  mean. 
Yer  needn’t  go  casting  presentiments  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes,  because  I’ve  had  ’em  all 
morning.” 

“No  more  than  me.  Yer  felt  somethin’ 
was  a  goin’  to  happen,  too?  Well,  why  did’nt 
yer  tell  me,  an’  we  wouldn’t  a  let  that  man 
in,  that  we  wouldn’t.” 

“Jane,  what  man?  I  thought  yer  said 
it  was  William  Smith?”  Another  turn  of 
the  nose. 

“  So  I  did  say  it  was  William  Smith,  an’ 
had  I  had  yer  presentiments  before  me  as  I 
had  my  own,  I  would  have  barred  th’  whole 
house  to  him  forever.” 

“Jane,  I  wish  yer’d  tell  me  what  it  is. 
I  actually  disremember  what  day  it  is.” 

“Well,  that  is  much  th’  better  fer  yer. 
Yer’  in  blessed  ignorance.” 

“Jane!”  shrieked  Tobiathia,  for  she 
had  a  temper  and  knew  how  to  air  it. 

Jane  fairly  jumped  off  her  chair.  She 
walked  over  to  the  window.  Why  was  she 
so  stupid?  Why  hadn’t  she  let  Toby  go 
herself  and  see  William  Smith?  Next  time 
she  wouldn’t  have  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad 
news. 

“  Tell  me  what  he  said.” 

“Oh,  that  th’  wheat  was  a  failure.” 

“Is  that  all?  I  thought  he  might  be 
dead.” 

“Only  that  his  potato  crop  is  a  failure.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  yer  say  so  at  first. 
I  can  stand  such  news.  That  ain’t  so  bad. 
Anything  else?” 

“  Nothin’  much  only  his  cow  died  last 
night,  what  he  expected  to  sell  to-day.” 

“  Humph,  anything  more?” 

“Hardly  anything  worse.  Just  that  he 
is  a  failure  himself.  He  can’t  git  married 
an’  he  told  me  to  tell  yer,”  she  said  shak¬ 
ing  her  head  violently.  “At  first  I  thought 
it  was  a  blessed  interference  of  Providence, 
but  I  am  mistaken.  I  won’t  bring  bad  news 
again,  I  won’t,  I  won’t,”  and  out  the  door 
she  bounded,  down  the  steps,  leaving 
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Tobiathia  Ann  wrapped  in  utter  dismay  and 
confusion. 

When  Tobiathia  had  thoroughly  diag¬ 
nosed  the  situation,  she  said  to  herself  in  a 
firm  voice:  “Yes  we  will  git  married,  yes 
we  will.  I  helped  to  make  this  match  an’  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  see  it  fall  through.  I’ll  work  till 
we  can  git  another  cow,  if  it’s  till  doomsday, 
an’  he  can  sell  it  to  that  man.  Then  I’ll 
bring  him  to  time.  This  town  shall  see  our 
marriage  yit,”  and  she  got  up  resolutely, 
put  on  a  green  gingham  sunbonnet,  folded 
up  the  bridal  array  and  hurried  out. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  little  post  office  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Jane  Deitrich’s  was  kept  by  an 
odd  individual  who  was  neither  bright  nor 
over  honest.  When  any  mail  matter  arrived, 
especially  near  the  seasons  of  rejoicing, 
when  friends  usually  exchange  gifts,  he 
would  glance  casually  over  his  steel  rimmed 
spectacles,  then  study  long  and  fixedly  the 
address,  turn  the  missive  over  on  the  back, 
weigh  it  first  in  one  hand  and  then  in  the 
other,  and  should  it  be  near  St.  Valentine’s 
day  he  would  raise  it  slowly  to  his  nose. 
If  perchance  he  could  detect  the  faintest 
odor  of  wood  violet,  or  perhaps  Scott’s  best 
tobacco,  on  a  valentine  from  somebody’s 
sweetheart  to  somebody,  he  would  examine 
the  envelope  more  closely  than  before,  ad¬ 
justing  his  specs  carefully  to  his  eyes, 
and  after  taking  them  off  would  put  the 
letter  or  whatever  it  might  be,  into  his 
shabby  vest  pocket.  Thus  it  was  that 
Timothy  Rogers  had  a  variable  assortment 
of  ove  letters,  valentines,  some  Christmas 
cards,  and  occasionally  small  trinkets,  that 
were  self  appropriated,  and  for  which  no 
one  was  the  wiser. 

It  was  the  eve  before  St.  Valentines  and 
Tobiathia  Ann  could  be  seen  sitting  at  a 
table  writing  with  no  little  difficulty.  The 
light  from  the  lone  candle  flickered  and 
sputtered,  but  still  Tobiathia  kept  at  her 
work  Presently  she  held  up  a  large  sheet 
of  brown  wrapping  paper  and  read  her 
letter.  Evidently  pleased  with  it,  she 
smiled  as  she  signed  herself  with  a  flourish, 

‘  Your  Valentine,  Tobiathia  Ann.”  She 
folded  it,  then  took  from  the  table  an  old 
scrap  book,  on  whose  covering  was  printed 
in  Roman  lettering,  “Receipts  for  cuts  and 
burns,  and  how  to  use  herbs.” 

She  rummaged  through  this  book  until 
she  came  to  some  loose  papers,  and  from 
among  them  she  picked  out  a  large  envelope 


of  the  kind  and  size  that  fancy  cards  are 
usually  sent  in,  being  ornamented  around 
the  corners  and  sides  by  hearts  bound  by 
cupid’s  darts.  On  the  outside  was  written 
rather  illegibly  Tobiathia  Ann’s  name  in 
pencil.  Having  nothing  with  which  to 
erase  the  writing  she  put  the  end  of  her 
forefinger  to  her  lips,  and  then  rubbed  over 
the  faint  lines  of  her  name. 

When  erased  to  her  satisfaction,  she 
wrote  in  a  small  unsteady  hand,  “  Mr. 
William  Henry  Smith,  to  his  home.” 

Before  sealing  the  missive  however,  she 
crossed  the  room  to  a  bureau,  and  taking 
from  it  a  bottle  labeled  “bergamot,”  a  prep¬ 
aration  which  had  rather  a  pleasant  odor, 
she  let  fall  inside  a  few  drops.  It  was  soon 
perfumed,  and  sealing  it  very  carefully 
Tobiathia  slipped  from  the  house  to  the 
post  office. 

She  found  that  institution  closed,  per¬ 
haps  in  consequence  of  its  proprietor  having 
an  unusually  extensive  mail  to  inspect,  he 
had  early  shut  the  blinds  and  closed  for  the 
night,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  delicious  sensa¬ 
tion  of  reading  carefully  worded  love  epis¬ 
tles.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  peep 
into  the  box  outside  the  office,  perchance  a 
late  comer  might  have  dropped  in  his  mail 
to  be  collected  in  the  morning. 

But  to-night  Timothy  had  been  sorely 
disappointed.  He  had  been  to  the  box 
twice,  having  no  idea  of  letting  precious  par¬ 
cels  go  until  the  next  day,  but  both  times 
he  had  gone  back  to  his  lone  desk  empty 
handed.  Again  he  was  on  the  point  of 
stepping  outside  the  door,  when  he  saw 
Tobiathia  cutting  across  the  sward,  so, 
making  a  hasty  retreat  he  was  able  to  shut 
himself  in  before  she  saw  him.  She  dropped 
the  letter  reluctantly  into  the  box.  As 
soon  as  she  had  gone  old  Timothy  stepped 
out  quickly,  unlocked  the  box,  and  for  a 
moment  drew  back.  Such  an  odor!  such 
fragrance!  who  would  have  believed  it  of 
Tobiathia  Deitrich?  It  was  like  opening 
Pandora’s  box,  but  instead  of  worries  ming¬ 
ling  in  the  air,  it  was  like  the  spices  and 
perfumes  of  East  India  merchants  pervad¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere. 

How  Timothy’s  eyes  did  twinkle,  and  how 
he  chuckled  to  himself,  as,  after  locking  the 
box,  and  shutting  the  door  behind  him,  he 
ensconced  himself  easily  in  his  chair,  while 
he  went  through  the  same  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

First  he  looked  over  the  top  of  his  spec¬ 
tacles  at  the  address.  “Mr.  William  Henry 
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Smith,”  he  said  slowly,  “To  his  home.” 
“Well,  I’d  like  to  know  where  that  is  any¬ 
way.  Why,  that  man  ain’t  been  seen 
since  the  second  of  this  very  month. 
Humph!” 

Then  he  put  his  specs  more  firmly  on  his 
nose,  weighed  the  letter  first  in  the  right, 
then  the  left  hand,  settled  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  crossed  his  feet  on  his  desk,  and 
tore  open  the  envelope.  Instead  of  the 
bright  picture  he  anticipated,  he  pulled 
out  the  large  sheet  of  brown  paper  on 
which  was  Tobiathia’s  letter. 

In  his  interest  he  forgot  to  seek  further 
mail  outside,  and  sat  long  past  midnight, 
trying  to  decipher  Tobiathia’s  irregular 
hand.  When  he  had  finished  reading  the 
letter,  he  put  it  in  its  envelope  and  placed  it 
with  others  of  its  delinquent  class  in  his 
pocket. 

The  next  morning  another  letter  came 
to  Timothy’s  office,  post-marked  from  a 
thriving  village  some  twenty  miles  from 
town.  It  was  addressed  to  “Miss  Jane 
Deitrich.”  The  envelope  was  small  and  un- 
conpicuous  looking  and  bore  trace  of  neither 
wood  violet  or  Scott’s  best  tobacco. 

After  looking  at  it  carefully,  Timothy 
decided  on  letting  it  reach  its  destination, 
it  having  no  appearance  of  containing  any¬ 
thing  interesting. 

When  the  letter  was  brought  to  Jane  by 
one  of  the  village  boys,  Tobiathia  was  at  a 
neighbor’s  sewing.  She  looked  at  it  won- 
deringly.  To  her  amazement  on  opening  it, 
the  writer,  who  was  none  other  than  William 
Smith,  asked  her  to  come  and  share  his  lot 
with  him  in  the  village  where  he  was  making 
a  good  living  by  keeping  a  store  over  the  top 
of  which,  as  he  informed  her,  was  his  name 
and  “Farmers’  Alliance  Store,  Solely.”  If 
she  would  consent  to  have  him,  he  would 
come  for  her  and  they  would  be  married 
without  delay. 

Jane  sat  as  one  dumfounded.  What 
would  Tobiathia  say?  There  was  her  little 
farmer,  whom  she  all  but  idolized,  asking 
her,  Jane  Deitrich,  to  be  his  wife.  How  was 
it  he  had  so  suddenly  risen  into  such  promi¬ 
nence  in  so  large  a  place,  and  such  a  rise 
as  a  “Farmers’  Alliance  Store,  Solely?” 

“  I  could  have  accepted  him  once,  bht  I 
couldn’t  now.  When  I  couldn’t  ter  had  him, 
then  I  wanted  him,  but  I’ve  been  cured  ever 
since  he  left  Toby  so  unmanly  like.  It’s  jest 
like  them,  every  single  one.  Its  the  truth, 
it  is.  Well,  I  shan’t  say  aught  to  Toby,  that 
I  shan’t.  I  fairly  hate  that  man.  0!  my 


William,  my  poor  William,”  and  Jane  broke 
into  a  fitful  cry. 

When  she  had  quieted,  she  selected  from 
the  scrap  book  an  envelope  and  addressed  it 
to  her  suitor.  “  If  I  don’t  accept  him,  I’ll 
make  it  easy.  It’s  hard  on  a  man,  that  it  is, 
and  I  can’t  help  but  feel  badly  even  if  he  has 
been  so  cruel  to  Toby.  Poor  dear,  she  does 
feel  it  dreadful.” 

When  ready  to  seal  her  letter  Jane 
noticed  the  envelope  contained  no  mucil- 
aged  edge.  It  was  quite  customary  to  buy 
them  in  such  an  unfinished  state,  and  quite 
as  customary  to  drop  them  so  unsealed  in 
the  post  office,  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied 
by  that  indispensible  postmaster. 

When  the  second  letter  addressed  to 
William  Smith  was  taken  up  by  old  Rogers, 
his  anxiety  for  it’s  safety  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  carefully  looked  into  the  matter. 
When  he  read  Jane’s  refusal  his  indignation 
was  intense.  “What  bosh!  These  women! 
What  impertinence!”  What  if  he  should 
save  a  pang  to  an  honest  heart,  and  clear 
his  conscience  at  the  same  time?  Taking 
from  the  assortment  of  papers  in  his  pocket 
Tobiathia  Ann’s  St.  Valentine  missive,  he 
enclosed  it  hastily  in  Jane’s  envelope,  sealed, 
stamped  and  sent  it  on  it’s  earthly  mission. 

“There,  there,  I’ll  make  two  people 
happy  anyway.  It’ll  be  better  fer  him  than 
this,”  and  he  tore  Jane’s  letter  and  threw 
it  in  the  stove. 

When  two  years  had  rolled  around  a 
jagger,  that  bore  traces  of  recent  sundry 
fixings,  lumbered  up  to  the  Deitrich’s  house, 
out  clambered  an  old  man,  evidently  dressed 
with  greatest  care,  and  walked  up  the  path 
to  the  door,  and  rapped  in  a  bold,  firm 
manner. 

“Who’s  there?”  came  a  voice  from 
within,  but  for  an  answer  there  was  but  a 
repetition  of  the  former  knock.  He  had  but 
to  wait  a  few  moments,  however,  when 
Jane  Deitrich  threw  wide  the  door,  and 
raised  both  hands  high  above  her  in  con¬ 
sternation  while  the  delinquent  William 
Henry  smiled  bashfully,  much  pleased  with 
her  surprise. 

“Well  lor’,  I  do  declare  all  bad  birds  do 
come  home  to  roost,  sure  enough  the  prodi- 
cal  hath  returned  ag’in.”  For  a  moment 
she  seemed  to  recollect  something  and  be¬ 
came  very  quiet,  but  not  so  with  William. 
“Where  is  Tobiathia,  Jane?  I  would  like  to 
see  her,”  he  said,  evading  the  piercing  look 
she  gave  him,  and  Jane  with  her  usual 
alacrity  hurried  after  Toby. 
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• THE  PROD1CAL  HATH  RETURNED  AGIN. 


Later  when  she  came  down  Tobiathia’s 
face  was  bright  with  smiles,  although  there 
were  the  traces  of  a  few  tears,  and  in  the 
buttonhole  of  William’s  coat  was  a  pink 
rosebud  Tobiathia  had  snatched  from  a 
vase  before  going  below  stairs.  She  came 
forward  to  meet  her  sister,  and  told  her 
she  was  to  marry  William  the  next  day. 
Toby  did  look  so  bright,  but  Jane  could  not 
help  but  fancy  William  was  a  bit  quiet 
after  the  first  excitement. 

He  told  them  how  he  took  a  notion  to 
go  away,  sold  his  ground,  and  set  up  the 
farmer’s  alliance  store,  which  since  its 
beginning  had  a  line  drawn  through  the 
4  alliance.” 

That  night  while  Tobiathia  was  prepar¬ 


ing  herself  for  a  walk,  William  Smith  asked 
Jane  about  the  town  and  the  post  office. 
Wondered  if  much  mail  passed  that  way  now  ? 
Wanted  to  know  if  she  had  ever  gotten  a 
letter  within  the  time  he  was  away?  That 
he  had  written  to  ask  something,  but  had 
never  gotten  an  answer.  Jane  immediately 
wondered  at  that,  said  quite  honestly  that 
she  seldom  if  ever  got  any  letters.  At  this 
William  Smith  seemed  to  conclude  that  she 
had  not  received  his,  and  brightened  up 
wonderfully,  said  it  was  only  to  ask  after  all 
the  town  folks  an’  “Toby.”  “Too  bad,  yer 
must  have  longed  fer  news  from  yer  native 
land,”  she  said.  “It  would  have  given  me 
pleasure  to  answer  such  a  letter,  so  it 
would.” 


THE  BEING  AND  THE  BEE* 

BY  GEORGE  V.  HOBART. 

A  BEING  once  upon  a  time — 

And  not  so  long  ago — 

Went  to  the  country  for  a  trip; 

He  took  the  B.  &  0. 

This  bein’,  oh!  he  hied  him  where 
The  flowers  and  clover  grow, 

In  search  of  rest— he  sat  him  down 
Upon  a  bee  -and,  Oh! 

The  way  that  bein’  yelled  because 
The  pain  it  hurt  him  so; 

He  tried  to  swear  but  every  time 
His  word  would  be  an  Oh! 

“I’m  broke,”  he  sighed,  “or  else  I  would 
Unto  a  doctor  go; 

His  answer  to  my  prayers  for  help 
Would  surely  be  a  No! 

“What  shall  I  do?”  he  cried  in  grief — 
Filled  was  his  cup  of  woe — 

“  I  cannot  stand  the  doctor  off, 

For  that  would  be  an  owe  I” 

And  so,  poor  chap,  he  suffered  on, 

The  while  he  murmured  low: 

“  When  next  I  see  a  bee,  be  jee, 

I’ll  see  a  bee  and  know!” 

This  dismal  tale  to  further  lengths 
I  could,  if  dared,  make  go ; 

But  it  suffices  for  just  now  — 

So  it  must  be  eno\ 


A  “FAST”  TRACK.  A  STRETCH  OF  B.  &  O.  TRACK  GOOD  FOR  NINETY  MILES;  AN  HOUR,  BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  ANJD  PHILADELPHIA. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING  RESORTS  ON  THE  B.  &  O. 


AFTER  a  long  and  burning  summer,  a 
cool  autumn  and  the  sharp,  crisp  days 
of  early  winter  will  be  heartily  wel¬ 
comed. 

The  sportsman's  interest  ia  awakened 
at  the  coming  of  the  first  month  with  a 
“  ber.”  The  first  warm  days  of  September 


he  devotes  to  putting  his  guns  and  rods 
into  good  condition,  and  when  the  weather 
becomes  cooler  he  is  ready  to  pack  up  for 
his  outing  to  some  coveted  spot  which 
promises  him  the  greatest  reward.  If  he 
wants  big  game,  he  goes  to  the  mountains; 
for  ducks  he  seeks  the  marshy  places;  for 
small  birds  he  scours  the  open  country. 
Likewise  the  fisherman,  who  wants  the 
greatest  sport,  goes  to  the  mountain 
streams  and  throws  his  fly  for  bass  and 
mountain  trout. 

For  the  convenience  of  sportsmen  there 
is  compiled  herein  a  careful  list  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  resorts  in  the  Allegheny 
mountains  and  the  rivers  along  the  line  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Of  the 
different  locations  mentioned  therein,  par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  called  to  the  duck 
shooting  in  the  marshes  of  the  Gunpowder 
River  near  Bradshaw  and  Van  Bibber,  Md., 
and  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Havre 
de  Grace,  Jackson  and  Aiken,  Md.  This 
country  is  a  veritable  hunter’s  paradise 
from  November  to  January.  The  splendid 
fishing  afforded  by  the  Susquehanna  is 
known  to  every  fisherman.  It  abounds 
with  black  bass,  rock,  perch,  shad  and  rock 
bass.  Excellent  accommodations,  of  course, 
can  be  had  at  the  towns  themselves. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  the  mecca  of  sports¬ 
men  of  all  kinds  from  the  middle  West. 
Lake  Erie  and  its  flats  and  the  little  islands 
around  Put-in-Bay  are  alive  with  sportsmen 
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HUNTING  AND  FISHING  RESORTS  ON  THE  B.  &  0. 
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after  the  summer  visitors  have  returned 
to  their  homes. 

For  wild  ducks,  pheasants,  quail,  wood¬ 
cock,  the  mountains  along  the  Cheat  and 
Cassellman  rivers  along  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  abound  in  great  quantities. 
The  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  Rivers  have 
long  been  known  for  their  excellent  fishing. 
In  fact,  the  sportsman  will  hardly  miss  it  in 


selecting  any  one  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  list.  In  compiling  it,  the  nearest 
railroad  station  is  given,  the  kind  of  fish 
and  game  to  be  had,  the  opening  season, 
the  best  months,  the  character  of  the 
country,  hotel  rates,  guides  and  livery 
charges,  which  will  assist  prospective 
sportsmen  in  preparing  themselves  in  ample 
time  to  enjoy  the  full  limit  of  their  outing. 
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WHERE  TO  FIND  SPORT. 
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Where  no  rates  are  given,  professional  guides  cannot  be  obtained.  f  Direct  rail  connection  to  Camden-on  Gauley. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE 
ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

No.  528 

DAILY 

No.  510 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  5  12 

EX.  SUN. 

5  HOUR 

No.  508 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

NO.  502 

DAILY 

NO.  524 

DAILY 

NO.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

NO.  514 

DAILY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

Lv  WASHINGTON . - 

AM 

7.05 
7.55 
7.59 
10.  15 
12.35 
12.40 

PM 

AM 

8.00 

8.50 

8.54 

1  1.00 
1.20 
1.25 

PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.50 

10.54 

12.53 

3.00 

3.05 

PM 

NOON 

12.05 

12.57 

1  .0  1 
3.09 
5.35 
6.40 

PM 

PM 

1.15 
2.  15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 

PM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.56 
8.  10 
8.  15 

PM 

PM 

5.05 
6.00 
6.04 
8.  1  9 
10.40 
10.45 

PM 

PM 

8.00 

9.00 

9.05 

1  1.40 
3.20 

NIGHT 

12.01 

1.15 

1 .26 

3.55 
6.52 

6.55 

AM 

AM 

9.00 

9.50 

9.54 

1  2.00 
2.20 
2.25 

PM 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 

Ar  PHILADELPHIA  - . - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  ST . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER.- 

AM 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

No.  505 

DAILY 

NO. 517 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  501 

DAILY 

NO.  5  II 

DAILY 

0  HOUR 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

5  HOUR 

No.  507 

DAILY 

No.  509 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

NO.  525 

DAILY 

No.  503 

DAILY 

NO.  515 

DAILY 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER.- 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  ST _ 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON . 

AM 

4.30 

8.00 

10.04 

10.08 

1  1.00 
AM 

AM 

7.65 

8.00 

10.26 

12.41 

12.45 

1.40 

PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.00 

12.20 

2.26 

2.30 

3.30 

PM 

AM 

1  1.30 

1  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 

PM 

PM 

1.00 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 
PM 

PM 

1.45 

1.45 
4.20 
6.42 

6.46 
7.50 

PM 

PM 

3.30 

3.30 

6.42 

7.49 

7.53 

8.45 

PM 

PM 

4.55 

5.00 

7.30 

9.32 

9.36 

10.30 

PM 

PM 

5.55 

6.00 

8.35 

10.41 

10.46 

1  1 .45 

PM 

NIGHT 

12.15 

12.15 

3.35 

6.04 

6.  1  2 
7.30 

AM 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No  i 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  43 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  5 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  Whitehall  Terminal 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street - 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA---- . ---- . 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station -- 
Lv.  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station  — 

Lv.  WASHINGTON  - . . 

Ar  PITTSBURG  . - 

1  0.00  am 

10. 00  AM 

1  2.20  pm 
2.26  p.m 

2.40  p.m 

3.40  p.m 

1 .45  p.m 

1 .45  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  p.m 
8.05  pm 

3.30  pm 

3.30  pm 
5.42  p.m 

7.49  p.m 

7.30  p.m 

8.50  pm 
6.35  am 

6.55  p.m 
6.00  pm 
8.35  p.m 

1  0.41  p.M 
10.55  pm 

1  1  .55  pm 

4.55  P.M 
5.00  p.m 
7.30  pm 
9.32  p.m 
9.40  pm 
10.45  pm 

4.30  am 
8.00  AM 
10.04  am 
10.12am 

1  I  .05  am 
8.00  pm 

1  2. 1 5  NT 

1  2. 1 5  NT 
8.00  AM 
10.04  am 
10.25  am 

1  1 .25  AM 

Ar  WHEELING 

8.20  am 

1  1  .35  am 

Ar  COLUMBUS  . 

2.55  pm 
6.35  p.m 

Ar  TOLEDO . 

Ar  CHICAGO . .  -  - 

9.00  p.m 

10. 00  am 

1  2.00  NN 
2.50am 
6.50  am 
7.10  am 

1  2.40  pm 

Ar  CINCINNATI . . 

8.00  AM 

1  1.45  aw 
12.22  pm 
6.40  pm 

6.20  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.  15  p.m 
7.36  am 

Ar  INDIANAPOLIS . . . 

Ar  LOUISVILLE _  --  -  . 

Ar  ST.  LOUIS . 

Ar  ROANOKE . . . 

7.20  am 
3.45  pm 
7.20  p.m 
7.40  am 
10.30  am 

Ar  KNOXVILLE _ 

Ar  CHATTANOOGA  -  - 

Ar  MEMPHIS 

8.  18  AM 
7.45  pm 

8.20pm 
8.30  am 

Ar  NEW  ORLEANS 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE — On  Sundays  leaue  New  York  at  1.45  p.  m.,  Philadelphia  4.20  p.  m. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

NO.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  10 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  44 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO . --- . 

t  8.30  am 

4.55  pm 

8.55  p.m 

2.45  am 

3.30  p.m 

10.25am 

7.00  pm 

Lv.  TOLEDO . - . 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . . 

6.00  pm 
12.25  am 

Lv.  WHEELING  -  - . . 

Lv.  PITTSBURG . 

8.05  AM 

9.00  p.m 

12.35  pm 

Lv.  ST.  LOUIS . - . 

8.20  am 
2. 1  0  P.M 
t  2.45  pm 
6.36  pm 

2.35  am 
8.05  am 
8.05  am 
12.05  pm 
9.00  AM 
8.45  p.m 

Lv.  LOUISVILLE . 

LV.  INDIANAPOLIS _ _ 

LV.  CINCINNATI . . 

LV.  NEW  ORLEANS . . - . 

6.00  pm 
8.00  pm 
8.20am 

1  1  .55am 

1  1  .30  pm 
7.40  am 
8.45  am 
8.54  am 

1  1  .00  am 

1  .20  pm 

1  .25  pm 

Lv.  MEMPHIS . . 

Lv.  CHATTANOOGA . . . 

Lv.  KNOXVILLE . . - . 

Lv.  ROANOKE . 

1  1.20pm 
12.45  am 

1  .26  am 
3.65  am 
6.62am 
6.55am 

Ar.  WASHINGTON  -  — . - . 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - - - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  Whitehall  Terminal 

1  .05  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

6.47  am 
7.50  am 
7.59  AM 
10. 1  5  am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

4.60'PM 
6.65  pm 
6.04  pm 
8. 19  p.m 

1  0.40  p.m 
10.45  pm 

1  1  .55am 
12.53  pm 

1  .0  1  P.M 
3.09  pm 
5.35  pm 
5.40  p.m 

6.35  am 
7.50  am 
7.69  am 
10.  15  am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points. t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 


THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 
VESTIBULES  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  NEW  YORK. 


No.  528. 
No.  510. 
No.  512. 

No.  508. 
No.  502. 

No.  524. 
No.  506. 
No.  514. 
No.  522. 


No.  505. 

No.  517. 
No.  501. 

No.  511. 

No.  535. 
No.  507. 

No.  509. 
No.  525. 
No.  503. 
No.  515. 


EASTWARD. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to 
New  York. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia;  Sundays 
Washington  to  Wilmington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Separate  Sleeping  Cars  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  Buffalo  to  Washington. 

Observation  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  ;  on 
Sundays  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington;  on 
Sundays  Dining  Car  Wilmington  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
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Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati 
to  St.  Louis. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Sleeping  Cars  Philadelphia  and  Washington  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  serves  supper  Philadelphia 
to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore 
to  Columbus  and  Toledo.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  Washington  to  Memphis. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Pullman  Observation  Cars  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 

Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati  and  Monon  Route. 
Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago,  India¬ 
napolis  and  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Cars  Pittsburg 
to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 

Sleeping  Car  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  and  Memphis  to  Washington. 

Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 
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THE  MARYLAND  OYSTER* 


WHERE  the  St.  Michael  and  Choptank 
Rivers  placidly  flow  into  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  and  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  Tangier  and  Pocomoke  Sounds,  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  hundreds 
of  canoes  and  bateaus  now  ply  the  waters, 
manned  by  sturdy  fishermen ;  for  the  oyster 
season,  one  of  Maryland’s  greatest  indus¬ 
tries,  has  begun. 

When  September,  the  first  month  of 
the  “r”  is  ushered  in,  the  innumerable  pleas¬ 
ure  crafts  which  have  plied  these  same 
waters  from  May  until  August,  seek  their 
winter  moorings  and  give  way  entirely  to 
the  less  ostentatious  but  more  business-like 
fishing  boats. 

The  method  of  taking  the  oyster  from 
its  home  in  the  depths  is  interesting.  Al¬ 
though  the  Tangier  and  Pocomoke  Sounds 
and  Choptank  and  St.  Michael  Rivers  are 
favorite  grounds  for  oystering  in  Mary¬ 
land,  the  industry  is  extensively  carried  on 
throughout  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
rivers  tributary  thereto.  Hundreds  of  sloops 
and  small  boats  ply  the  waters,  some  an¬ 
chored  and  some  under  slow  motion,  and 
these  comprise  the  famous  Maryland  Oyster 
Navy. 

The  small  craft,  such  as  canoes  and 
bateaus,  are  manned  by  two  or  more  fisher¬ 
men,  who  make  a  business  of  oystering  eight 
months  of  the  year.  These  men  are  known 
as  “  tongers.”  Their  implements  consists  of 
a  pair  of  “  tongs,”  similar  in  appearance  to 
two  hay  rakes,  with  the  prongs  facing, 
fastened  to  poles  ranging  from  15  to  24 
feet  in  length.  Each  pair  of  tongs  require 
two  persons  to  manipulate  them.  The  size 
of  the  catch  depends  upon  the  strength  of 


the  tongers.  When  the  oysterman  locates 
his  fishing  ground,  he  anchors  his  canoe 
and  the  great  tongs  are  immersed  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  handles  are  forced 
apart  and  the  two  men  manipulating  them 
push  forward  toward  each  other,  closing 
the  prongs  of  the  tongs  together,  scraping  up 
the  oysters  on  the  bed.  Then  the  tongs  are 
lifted  and  contents  dumped  into  what  is 
called  a  “culling  board.”  The  culling  board 
is  very  similar  to  a  sieve,  the  apertures  of 
which  being  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  the  regulation  requirement  by 
law.  All  of  the  oysters  which  do  not  fall 
through  the  apertures  are  placed  in  the 
boat,  while  those  which  pass  through  the 
meshes  are  thrown  back  into  the  water. 

When  the  canoes  and  bateaus  are  filled 
to  their  capacity,  the  fishermen  take  their 
cargo  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  nearest 
“  pungy.”  A  pungy  is  a  large  sloop,  which 
anchors  in  the  midst  of  an  oyster  fleet  and 
receives  the  cargo  of  the  smaller  craft. 
While  there  are  many  firms  which  hire  regu¬ 
larly  a  number  of  the  fishermen  in  small 
craft  to  work  for  them  alone,  yet  there 
are  numbers  of  “  free-booters,”  who  gather 
their  wares  and  sell  for  the  best  price. 
When  a  pungy  has  its  full  load,  it  proceeds 
at  once  to  Baltimore,  from  which  point  they 
are  shipped  throughout  the  United  States. 

While  tonging  is  the  initiative  method 
of  oystering,  it  does  not  continue  exten¬ 
sively  when  the  extreme  cold  weather  sets 
in,  and  then  it  is  that  dredging  is  the 
process  most  generally  pursued.  An  oyster 
dredger  commonly  consists  of  a  sloop, 
which  is  provided  with  two  dredging  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  center  of  the  boat,  one  on 
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each  side.  Each  machine  requires  four  to 
five  men  to  operate  it,  and  consists  of  a 
pair  of  heavy  steel  tongs  three  feet  in 
width,  supplemented  at  the  back  with  a 
large  wire  basket,  so  that  the  oysters 
which  are  grappled  rapidly  by  the  tongs 
are  forced  back  into  the  wire  basket  by 
the  motion  of  the  boat,  which  is  under 
sail.  When  the  basket  is  filled  it  is 
brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a 
windlass  and  the  contents  disposed  of  on 
the  culling  board. 

The  culling  process  is 
then  gone  through 
with  the  same  as  in 
the  small  boats. 

The  laws  governing 
tonging  and  dredging 
are  very  strict,  and 
as  the  fishing  grounds 
for  each  method  are 
separated,  a  heavy 
fine  is  imposed  for  the 
trespassing  of  one  up¬ 
on  the  other. 

The  life  of  the  oys- 
terman  is  anything 
but  an  easy  one. 

Many  of  the  men  who 
ply  their  business  at 
oystering  in  winter, 
work  at  truck  garden¬ 
ing  in  the  summer 
time.  If  the  man  is 
going  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  tonger  he  is 
required  to  pay  a  li¬ 
cense  of  $3.75  for  the 
season.  This  license 
he  is  required  to  have 
with  him  and  show 
to  any  Government 
official  who  demands 
it  before  he  can  en¬ 
ter  the  oyster  fields, 
as  the  territory  for 
oystering  in  Maryland  is  confined  to  certain 
limits.  The  man  who  hires  himself  out  as  a 
dredger  receives  anywhere  from  $20.00  to 
$30.00  per  month  for  his  services.  He  is 
generally  hired  by  the  captain  of  a  sloop, 
who  pays  a  dredger’s  license  of  $2.85  gross 
per  ton.  As  the  law  governing  the  size  of 
oysters  which  are  marketable  is  a  very 
strict  one,  a  state  inspector  examines  every 
load,  and  fishermen  are  allowed  5  %  of  their 
cargo  for  such  small  oysters  as  they  have 
on  board  which  have  not  slipped  through 


the  culling  board.  Should  the  oysterman’s 
cargo  consist  of  more  than  5  %  of  small 
oysters,  he  is  fined  accordingly  and  pos¬ 
sibly  subjected  to  imprisonment  as  the 
case  merits. 

The  oyster  was  known  to  the  Indians  as 
a  sea  food  long  before  Columbus  discovered 
the  new  world,  and  they  were  adepts  in 
catching  them.  The  oysters  were  a  com¬ 
modity  of  trade  between  the  coast  Indians 
and  those  living  farther  back  in  the  in¬ 
terior. 

It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that 
oyster  beds  naturally 
grow  from  year  to 
year  supplying  the 
endless  demands. 
Their  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  are  natural  beds, 
planting  and  farming. 
Oyster  planting  con¬ 
sists  of  placing  the 
young  seed  oysters 
upon  bottoms  favor¬ 
able  for  their  growth. 
Oyster  farming  is  the 
rearing  of  oysters 
from  the  egg.  The 
natural  bed  is  an  oys¬ 
ter  rock.  In  such  a 
bed  it  will  be  found 
that  most  of  the  rock 
is  made  up  of  empty 
shells.  The  oysters 
grow  vertically  side 
by  side,  and  the  close¬ 
ness  is  often  so  great 
that  the  growth  of 
one  oyster  prevents 
adjacent  ones  from 
opening  their  shells 
and  thus  crowding 
each  other  out,  they 
die.  The  most  pro¬ 
lific  beds  for  young 
oysters  are  the  spaces  intervening  between 
the  oyster  rocks.  For  miles  and  miles  along 
the  edge  of  the  shore  can  be  found  these 
oyster  rocks,  but  between  these  beds  there 
are  areas  where  not  a  single  oyster  is  to  be 
found,  and  it  is  this  barren  area  which  is 
best  adapted  for  oyster  farming.  After  a 
few  bushels  of  shells  are  scattered  upon 
these  areas  they  are  soon  covered  with 
young,  and  in  several  years  a  new  oyster 
rock  is  found. 

The  waters  for  miles  around  the  natural 
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bed  are  alive  with  young  oysters,  which  are 
small  animals,  so  small,  indeed,  that  they 
can  not  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  micro¬ 
scope.  So  it  is  when  the  shells  are  placed 
in  the  barren  areas,  the  spat  young  ones 
cling  to'  them. 

In  oyster  planting  clean  oyster  shells 
are  placed  upon  bottoms  just  before 
the  spawning  season  for  attachment  of 
the  young,  and  among  the  shells  are  few 


cost  the  planter  less  than  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  put  down  upon  his  beds.  These 
oysters  can  be  taken  up  within  three  or 
four  months,  at  which  time  they  are  sold 
for  more  than  eighty  cents  per  bushel. 

Baltimore  is  the  home  of  the  oyster 
trade,  inasmuch  as  all  the  oysters  taken 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  rivers 
tributary  thereto  are  shipped  to  that  port. 
The  Maryland  output  alone  is  equivalent  to 


OYSTER  ROCK,  -‘TONGERS,”  “  DREDGERS”  AND  “PUNGY.” 


natural  oysters  to  furnish  the  eggs.  When 
the  young  ones  are  large  enough  they  are 
distributed  over  the  bottom.  Of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  seed  oysters  which  are  planted 
annually  at  Wellfleet,  Mass.;  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.;  Portland,  Me.;  Buzzard  Bay  and 
Vineyard  Sound,  Narragansett  Bay,  in  east¬ 
ern  Connecticut  and  in  New  York  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Bays,  fully  one-half  are  taken  from 
Maryland  waters  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 


any  five  of  the  other  states.  The  oyster 
industry  is  the  means  of  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  men  and  thousands 
of  dollars  yearly  to  transportation  lines,  as 
the  states  throughout  the  Union  are  sup¬ 
plied  principally  with  Maryland  oysters. 

Each  succeeding  year  finds  the  industry 
branching  out  extensively,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  Maryland  oyster  will  require 
no  emblazoned  shaft  to  mark  its  memory. 


* 
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DEPOSITION  OF  THE  ARMY  MULE. 


BY  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT  LOWES. 


THE  public  press  in  all  their  ‘views 
and  interviews’  concerning  the  man¬ 
agement  or  mismanagement  of  our 
little  scrap  with  Spain,  have  not  as  yet  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  from  my  point  of  view. 
I  have  borne  this  slight,  just  as  I  have  many 
others — with  an  occasional  kick  to  be  sure, 
— but  I  hate  to  be  treated  with  such  utter 
indifference  and  contempt. 

“Much  praise  has  been  given  to  the 
‘man  behind  the  guns’  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  the  ‘army  mule’  has  only  been 
made  a  subject*  of  derision. 

“I  enlisted  or  rather  was  ‘mustered 
in  ’  early  in  May,  from  a  little  back-num¬ 
bered  town  in  Illinois,  where  I  had  a  sine¬ 
cure,  working  for  a  man  who  got  a  dollar  a 
day  for  hauling  dirt.  The  man  was  offered 
$17.50  for  me  by  a  Government  sutler  and 
he  snapped  at  the  bargain.  Then  I  was 
enlisted’  and  the  process  of  enlistment 
was  anything  but  pleasant.  The  uniform 
which  was  given  to  me  was  a  red  hot  iron 
on  my  left  flank.  I  did  not  wear  it  long 
but  will  carry  the  marks  it  left— ‘U.  S.’ 

for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  entered  a 
vigorous  kick  at  the  time,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  I  hadn’t  noticed  the  kind  of  back 
strap  they  placed  on  me  beforehand  or 
rather  behindhand,  which  helped  to  smother 
my  best  efforts. 


“Naturally,  I  felt  a  little  sore  over 
Government  methods.  But  I  was  truly 
patriotic,  and  rejoiced  when  I  heard  the 
guard  say  we  were  to  go  to  Tampa  in  a 
palace  car.  Imagine  my  disgust  at  the 
railroad  yard  when  they  drove  us  up  a 
chute  in  the  usual  way  into  a  regular  stock 
car,  such  as  I  had  been  in  many  times  be¬ 
fore,  when  I  was  only  a  civilian.  True,  the 
lettering  on  the  car  read  :  ‘  Arms  Palace 

Car,’  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the 
connection.  Of  course,  I  kicked,  we  all 
kicked,  and  there  wasn’t  a  man  in  the 
whole  crowd  of  soldiers  with  us  who  would 
back  us  up. 

“We  realized  then  we  were  nothing 
more  or  less  than  ‘Government  Mules’  in 
the  most  undignified  sense  of  the  name 
and  decided  at  once  to  keep  up  our  reputa¬ 
tion,  if  we  hadn’t  anything  but  our  heels  to 
do  it  with. 

“  I  won’t  begin  to  tell  all  that  happened 
at  Tampa.  We  didn’t  have  a  cinch  down 
there.  I  believe  I  would  rather  have  a 
steady  job  in  a  brickyard  than  spend  part 
of  another  summer  there  under  the  same 
conditions.  There  were  a  swell  lot  of 
horses  in  camp  belonging  to  the  Rough 
Riders,  cavalry  and  the  officers  of  the 
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1  THE  LOADING  PROCESS  BEING  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW 
THING  TO  ME.” 


regular  army.  Slick  fellows  they  were,  who 
seemed  to  feel  their  oats  mightily.  Envy 
made  me  wish  that  some  one  would  trim 
my  ears  to  a  respectable  size,  and  I  even 
had  vain  hopes  that  hair  would  grow  on  my 
tail,  when,  suddenly,  I  remembered  my 
mane.  Those  horses  never  failed  to  give 
us  poor  fellows  the  step-ladder  shake  when 
we  would  pass  them  with  packs  on  our 
backs  and  would  tantalize  us  with  snorting 
out :  ‘We  will  see  you  in  Santiago,  nit/ 

“  And  it  was  ‘  nit/ 

“When  the  command 
came  to  embark  on  the  trans¬ 
ports,  the  orders  also  came 
for  the  Rough  Riders  to  go 
to  the  front  unmounted.  I 
couldn’t  help  feeling  sorry  for 
some  of  those  young  nags 
who  counted  on  going  on  the 
first  transport  as  a  sure  thing. 

But  we  were  none  of  us  put¬ 
ting  our  money  on  sure  things 
down  there.  I  hadn’t  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  honored  with  the 
smell  of  powder  and  never 


did  hear  how  it  was  that  I  was  selected. 
But  I  heard  a  young  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent  remark  that  the  Spaniards  wanted  more 
mules  to  kill. 

“It  was  to  be  my  first  voyage  at  sea 
and  the  prospect  of  a  week’s  rest  almost 
overpowered  me.  I  was  almost  winded, 
though,  at  the  outset,  when  they  landed  me 
in  the  hold,  the  loading  process  being  an 
entirely  new  thing  to  me.  The  day  was 
hot  and  when  I  had  been  down  there  an 
hour  I  thought  they  had  made  a  mistake 
and  were  giving  me  a  Turkish  bath.  We 
didn’t  get  started  on  time,  however,  and 
were  to  make  the  attempt  the  next  day. 
The  next  day  came  and  the  next,  and  I  was 
ready  to  give  up  my  resting  job  for  thirty 
days  at  hard  labor  on  land,  just  for  a  breath 
of  air.  Kicking  was  of  no  avail,  so  we 
patiently  waited  for  the  end.  One  day, 
about  two  weeks  from  the  last  time  I  saw 
earth,  we  heard  great  firing  and  concluded 
we  must  be  somewhere  near  Cuba.  We 
were  right  and  the  day  of  liberation  was 
close  at  hand.  We  were  dumped  in  shallow 
water  and  allowed  to  swim  ashore.  The 
country  didn’t  look  as  though  war  was 
going  on,  so  I  took  plenty  of  time  for  my 
much  needed  bath  and  when  the  surf  had 
got  through  tumbling  me  about  and  landed 
me  on  my  back  in  the  sand,  I  got  up,  shook 
myself  and  leisurely  walked  off  to  eat  some 
fresh  grass. 

“The stuff  I  got  on  board  the  transport 
had  been  used  for  bedding  and  I  needed 
green  grass  for  a  tonic.  Somehow,  the 
soldiers  didn’t  seem  to  appreciate  my  rusti¬ 
cating,  for  I  was  sent  back  to  the  landing 
and  put  to  work  at  once. 

“One  thing  I  learned,  the  lazy  mule 
always  gets  along  the  best.  Having  the 
reputation  of  being  strong  and  capable  of 
carrying  big  loads,  I  heard  the  Sergeant 
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“When  Santiago  surrendered,  all  that 
was  left  of  our  mule  regiment  was  marched 
into  town  and  we  were  put  to  work  cleaning 
up  the  city.  Yes,  actually  back  at  my  old 
job  again  in  a  foreign  land  or  what  is 
now  a  ‘  might-have-been/  Here  I’ve  been 
ever  since.  When  the  soldiers,  company 
by  company,  started  back  home,  not  a  word 
was  said  about  us.  Here  we  are,  cleaning 
the  streets  of  Santiago,  a  job  which 
promises  never  to  be  done.  Nobody  men¬ 
tions  a  word  about  our  going  home.  Don’t 
you  think  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
back  and  enjoy  the  glory  of  people  star¬ 
ing  at  our  clipped  ears  and  hackled  flanks 
with  the  big  ‘U.  S.’  scars  as  proofs  of  our 
loyalty  to  Uncle  Sam?  Don’t  you  think  we 
have  another  kick  coming?” 


of  the  stables  say  I  was  just  the  fellow  to 
carry  the  General  to  the  front.  I  was 
scared  to  death  and  for  the  first  time 
wished  I  was  back  home.  But  he  didn’t  go 
that  day,  and  I  lived  to  smell  powder. 

“  On  the  day  of  the  charge  up  San  Juan 
hill,  I  carried  ammunition  to  the  firing  line. 
I  didn’t  mind  the  Mauser  bullets,  as  their 
buzzing  reminded  me  of  the  big  horse  flies, 
in  Southern  Illinois.  I  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  short  ears  and  was  accom¬ 
modated  with  the  loss  of  a  whole  one,  and 
some  Spaniard  sharp-shooter,  who  noticed 
me  when  I  was  going  back  for  more  ammu¬ 
nition,  saw  the  ‘U.  S.’  on  my  left  flank,  and 
the  next  minute  a  bullet  ploughed  a  nasty 
furrow  on  my  right.  The  fight  was  a  glori¬ 
ous  one  and  I  didn’t  mind. 


WIDOW  JONES'  JIMMY. 


BY  GEORGE  V.  HOBART. 

’Fore  he  went  to  Cuba 
People  used  to  say: 

“Never  ’mount  to  nothin’; 
Alius  be  a  jay!” 

Used  to  be  so  lazy, 

So  his  neighbors  said, 

Didn’t  want  to  carry 
Good  sense  in  his  head. 

’Fore  he  went  to  Cuba 
Neighbors  would  remark: 

“  Hate  to  meet  that  feller, 
’Specially  after  dark!” 

Socially  neglected 
Almost  ev’rywhere; 

What  he  did  or  didn’t 
No  one  seemed  to  care. 


Goin’  to  the  depo’? 
Ev’rybody  is! 

Takin’  a  vacation 
From  our  daily  biz, 

Togged  in  finest  feathers; 
Know  what  it  is  for? 

Widow  Jones’  Jimmy 
Cornin’  home  from  war. 

Skraggstown’s  all  excited, 
Holiday  declared; 

Ev’rybody  loafin’, 

Best  suits  gettin’  aired. 

Cornet  band  is  tootin’, 

Ready  for  to  play: 

Widow  Jones’  Jimmy 
Cornin’  home  today. 

Jimmy’s  been  in  Cuba, 

Made  a  record  there; 

Proved  himself  a  hero, 
Papers  all  declare. 

Nothin’  here  in  Skraggstown 
Ain’t  too  good  for  him, 

Greater  man  than  Hobson — 
Widow  Jones’  Jim. 


When  the  country  called  for 
Volunteers  we  heard, 

But  we  was  so  busy, 

No  one  ever  stirred, 

’Cept  the  Widow’s  Jimmy, 

He  was  heard  to  say  : 
“Skraggstown  must  be  in  it! 
So,  I’m  off!  Good  day!” 


Goin’  to  the  depo’? 

Everybody’s  there! 

All  the  village  people; 

Folks  from  ev’rywhere. 
Dressed  up  in  their  finest; 

Know  what  it  is  for? 
Widow  Jones’  Jimmy 
Cornin’  home  from  war. 
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THIS  WORK  COMPLETED, 


THE  FIRST  NEWS  MESSAGE  44  BY  TELEGRAPH." 


STEPHEN  VAIL  IN  “  TRUTH.” 


LATE  in  the  winter  of  1837-8  there  was 
introduced  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  bill  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000  with  which  to 
construct  an  experimental  line  of  electric 
telegraph  between  Washington  and  Balti¬ 
more,  some  forty  miles  in  length.  This 
object  was,  by  the  wiseacres  in  Congress 
considered  so  visionary  and  nonsensical  that 
it  was  not,  until  upon  the  night  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1843,  the  last  of  the  expiring 
session,  and  after  five  long  and  weary  years 
of  waiting  on  the  part  of  the  untiring  in¬ 
ventors,  Morse  and  Vail,  and  their  friends, 
that  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  became  a  law  by  but  a  bare  ma¬ 
jority. 

Work  upon  the  construction  of  the  line 
was  at  once  commenced,  Morse  having  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  United  States 
Telegraphs  by  the  Postmaster-General 
(under  whose  supervision  the  money  appro¬ 
priated  was,  by  provision  in  the  bill,  to  be 
expended),  and  Alfred  Vail  was  made 
Assistant  Superintendent,  while  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  laying  of  the  wires  in  leaden 
pipes  to  be  placed  underground  was  made 
with  Ezra  Cornell,  afterward  founder  of 
the  university  of  that  name.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  and  electrical  part  of  the  work  was  in 
charge  of  Alfred  Vail,  while  Morse  remained 
in  Washington. 

In  October,  1843,  ten  miles  of  the 
underground  line  had  been  laid,  when  the 
insulation  which  had  been  gradually  failing 
disappeared  altogether.  The  minds  of 
those  engaged  in  the  enterprise  were  filled 
with  consternation.  Cornell  dexterously 
managed  to  break  the  pipe-laying  machine 
(one  of  his  own  device),  that  the  apparent 
accident  might  furnish  a  plausible  excuse 
to  the  newspapers  and  the  public  for  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  work. 

In  February,  1844,  it  was  decided  to 
place  the  conductors  on  poles,  and  on  the 
1st  of  April,  the  stringing  of  the  wires  was 
begun  at  Washington,  one  of  the  operating 
mechanisms  being  at  the  Capitol,  manipu¬ 
lated  by  Morse,  while  the  other  was  in 
charge  of  Vail,  by  him  transported  from 
place  to  place,  as  he  advanced  along  the 
route.  On  April  12th,  messages  were 
transmitted  over  twelve  miles  of  wire  to 


Morse.  On  April  23d,  Alfred  Vail  substi¬ 
tuted  the  earth  for  the  metallic  circuit 
which  had  previously  been  considered 
necessary,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  used 
but  a  single  line  of  wire,  and  on  April  30th 
the  line  reached  Annapolis  Junction,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Washington,  and  was 
operated  with  satisfactory  results. 

May  1st,  1844,  was  the  date  upon  which 
there  was  to  assemble  in  Baltimore  the 
Whig  Convention  to  nominate  the  candidates 
of  that  party  for  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  it  was  arranged  between  Morse 
and  Vail  that  the  latter  should  obtain  from 
the  passengers  upon  the  afternoon  train 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington  (Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.),  when  it  stopped  at  the 
junction,  such  information  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Convention  as  may  have  taken 
place  before  their  departure  from  Balti¬ 
more,  and  transmit  it  at  once  to  Morse  at 
the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

The  train  arrived  at  3.30,  and  from  the 
passengers,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  Mr.  Vail 
ascertained  that  the  Convention  had  as¬ 
sembled,  nominated  the  candidates  and 
adjourned,  which  information  he  at  once 
dispatched  to  Morse,  with  whom  was 
gathered  a  number  of  prominent  men  who 
had  been  invited  to  be  present.  Morse  sat 
awaiting  the  pre-arranged  signal  from  Vail, 
when  suddenly  there  came  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  the  understood  clicking,  and  starting 
the  mechanism  unwinding  the  ribbon  of 
paper  upon  which  came  the  embossed  dots 
and  dashes,  there  was  established  the  com¬ 
plete  success  of  the  telegraph  over  twenty- 
two  miles  of  wire. 

Slowly  came  the  message,  and  when  it 
had  ended,  Morse  rose  and  said,  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  the  Convention  has  adjourned.  The 
train  bearing  that  information  has  just  left 
Annapolis  Junction  for  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Vail  has  telegraphed  me  the  ticket 
nominated  and  it  is:”  he  hesitated,  holding 
in  his  hand  the  final  proof  of  victory  over 
space,  “it  is— it  is  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen.” 

“You  are  quizzing  us,”  was  the  quiet 
remark.  “IPs  easy  enough  for  you  to 
guess  that  Clay  is  at  the  head  of  the  ticket, 
but  Frelinghuysen — who  the  devil  is  Fre¬ 
linghuysen?” 
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“I  only  know,”  was  the  dignified  answer, 
“  that  is  the  name  Mr.  Vail  has  sent  to  me 
from  Annapolis  Junction  where  he  had  the 
news  five  minutes  ago  from  the  train  bound 
this  way  bearing  the  delegates.”  At  that 
time  the  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Junc¬ 
tion  to  Washington  required  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  for  the  fastest  trains,  and  long 
before  it  reached  Washington  the  news¬ 
boys —  enterprising  even  in  those  days  — 
had  their  “extras”  upon  the  streets,  their 
headings— “By  Telegraph ”  — telling  the 
story,  and  being  the  first  time  that  such  a 
legend  had  ever  appeared  upon  a  printed 
sheet. 

A  great  and  enthusiastic  crowd  greeted 
the  delegates  as  they  alighted  from  the 
train  at  the  station,  and  who  were  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  when  they  heard 
the  people  hurrahing  for  “Clay  and  Fre- 
linghuysen,”  and  saw  in  cold  type  before 
their  very  eyes  the  information  which  they 
supposed  was  exclusively  their  own,  but 
which  had  preceded  them  “by  telegraph.” 
They  had  asked  Mr.  Vail  at  the  Junction 
what  he  was  doing  when  they  saw  him 
working  the  telegraph  key,  and  when  he 
told  them  they  joked  about  it  most  glibly, 


for  no  one  had  any  belief  in  the  success  of 
the  telegraph. 

Upon  May  23d  the  entire  line  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore  was  completed, 
and  the  Mount  Clare  station  at  the  latter 
city  used  as  the  terminus,  a  view  of  which 
building  was  given  in  Truth  of  August  3d 
(and  in  the  October  number  of  the  Book  of 
the  Royal  Blue),  1898.  On  the  next  day, 
May  24th,  Alfred  Vail  received  upon  the 
Recording  Receiving  Register,  which  was 
the  same  instrument  in  use  by  him  during 
the  progress  of  construction  of  the  entire 
line,  the  so-called  “historic  message:” 
“  What  hath  God  wrought?  ” 

This  message  was  dictated  by  Miss 
Ellsworth,  daughter  of  the  then  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents,  who  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress,  appropriating  $30,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  line,  and  who  was  the  first 
to  convey  to  Morse  the  information  that 
the  bill  had  passed.  Morse,  jubilant  at  the 
news,  thereupon  gave  Miss  Ellsworth  his 
promise  that  the  first  message  to  pass  over 
the  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore 
should  be  that  which  she  might  choose  to 
dictate. 


JEALOUSY* 

BY  CARRIE  BLAKE  MORGAN. 

I  would  thou  wert  a  rose,  and  I  the  tree, 

That  when  I  died,  thou  too  might’st  die  with  me. 

I  would  thou  wert  the  earth,  and  I  the  sun, 

That  if  my  light  were  quenched,  thy  race  were  run. 

I  would  thou  wert  a  star,  and  I  a  cloud, 

That  I,  when  dead,  might  wind  thee  in  my  shroud. 

But,  oh,  to  think  that  thou  may’st  live  instead — 
May’st  live  and  love  again — when  I  am  dead! 


THIS  WORK  COMPLETED. 


THE  CUT  THAT  THE  TUNNEL  REPLACES,!  ON  THE  PITTSBURG  DIVISION 


IN  APPLE  TIME* 


BY  ERNEST  NEAL  LYON  IN  MUNSEY’S. 


In  apple  pickin’,  years  ago,  my  father’d  say 
to  me, 

‘‘There’s  jest  a  few  big  fellers,  Jim,  away 
up  in  the  tree. 

You  shinny  up  an’  git  ’em.  Don’t  let  any 
of  ’em  fall ; 

Fur  fallen  fruit  is  scercely  wuth  the  geth- 
erin’  at  all.” 

I’d  climb  up  to  the  very  peak  o’  that  old 
apple  tree, 

’N’  find  them  apples  waitin’.  My!  What 
bouncin’  ones  they’d  be! 

Then,  with  the  biggest  in  my  mouth,  I’d 
clamber  down  again, 

’N’,  tho’  I  tore  my  pantaloons,  it  didn’t  mat¬ 
ter  then. 

Since  then,  in  all  my  ups  an’  downs,  an’ 
travelin’  around, 

I  never  saw  good  apples,  boys,  a  lyin’  on 
the  ground. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  they  look  all  right; 
the  outside  may  be  fair; 

But  when  you  come  to  taste  ’em,  you’ll  find 
a  worm  hole  there. 

Then  leave  behind  the  wind  falls,  an’  the 
fruit  on  branches  low, 

The  crowd  prows  smaller  all  the  time  the 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  EXHIBIT  OF  ENGINES  AT  THE 
FIELD  COLUMBIAN  MUSEUM,  CHICAGO. 


AT  the  great  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  in 
1893,  the  exhibit  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  in  the  Transportation 
Building,  was  one  which  attracted  probably 
the  greatest  amount  of  interest  of  any  of 
the  exhibits  pertaining  to  the  evolution  of 
motive  power. 

Particularly  interesting  were  the  var¬ 
ious  types  of  locomotives,  some  of  which, 


The  exhibit  was  one  which  assisted  the 
casual  observer  in  understanding  that  travel 
is  more  expedient  and  safer  when  the  mo¬ 
tive  power  and  rolling  stock  are  heavier, 
particularly  discernible  in  the  locomo¬ 
tives. 

At  the  close  of  the  World’s  Fair,  this 
famous  exhibit  was  turned  over  to  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  which  was  so  gener- 


THE  “GRASSHOPPER.’ 


Photo  by  W.  H.  White,  Chicago. 


The  "Atlantic':  1832 


although  built  more  than  sixty  years  prior 
to  the  exhibition  and  were  of  a  most  pecu¬ 
liar  construction,  had  been  in  actual  service 
up  to  the  time  of  their  removal  to  Chicago. 
One  of  these  locomotives,  the  “Atlantic,” 
which  was  built  in  1832,  had  seen  over 
sixty  years  actual  service.  Other  types 
were  exhibited,  showing  the  rapid  progress 
made  in  the  perfection  of  design,  for  ap¬ 
pearance  as  well  as  service. 


ously  endowed  by  Marshall  Field,  one  of 
Chicago’s  greatest  public  spirited  men.  Mr. 
Field  in  his  interest  to  establish  this  museum, 
spent  much  of  his  time  and  enormous  sums 
of  money  in  securing  exhibits  from  all  over 
the  world.  He  was  assisted  greatly  by  the 
donation  of  many  of  the  World’s  Fair  exhib¬ 
its  by  foreign  countries  and  many  private 
corporations,  among  them  particularly  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
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Each  locomotive  in  the  exhibit  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  explanatory  card,  telling 
the  whole  history  of  the  machine. 

The  “Atlantic,”  1832 —Designed  and 
built  by  Phineas  Davis  of  York,  Pa.,  and 
the  first  of  the  “Grasshopper”  class. 

The  oldest  American  locomotive  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  the  only  pioneer  engine  on 
American  roads,  either  of  American  or  for¬ 
eign  construction,  now  in  original  form.  In 
actual  service  sixty  years,  a  record  unpar- 


under  steam,  proving  especially  advantag¬ 
eous  upon  short  curves  and  in  and  out  of 
shops  where  a  larger  engine  could  not  be 
used.  A  cab  and  a  tank  were  the  main 
improvements,  and  they  were  recently  re¬ 
moved  in  order  to  restore  the  locomotive 
to  its  original  form.  The  “Atlantic”  was 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  “York”  in 
all  respects.  Its  weight  was  six  and  one- 
half  tons,  and  being  geared  by  its  spur  and 
pinion  so  as  to  make  two  revolutions  of  the 


“HERCULES.”  15  TONS.  Ph°t0  by  W'  H  White’  Chicae°- 


alleled  by  any  locomotive  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  “Atlantic,”  which  was  the  Davis’ 
perfected  construction  following  the 
“York,”  was  placed  in  service  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Road  in  the  summer  of  1831, 
and  until  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  spring  of  1893  was  never  off 
duty.  No  material  changes  were  made  in 
the  engine  as  the  years  went  by.  It  was 
after  a  time  relegated  to  switching  service 
and  finally  found  place  in  the  yard  com¬ 
pany’s  shops  at  Mount  Clare  where  for  a 
long  number  of  years  it  was  constantly 


road  wheels  to  one  of  the  cranks,  its  speed 
was  proportionately  great  for  which  its 
tubular  boiler  and  fan  blast  for  its  Anthra¬ 
cite  coal  fuel  offered  abundance  of  steam. 
It  was  designed  for  speed  in  propelling 
passenger  trains,  hence  only  one  pair — 
the  front  one  of"  its  four  wheels  was  used 
as  drivers,  and  on  which  pair  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight  was  made  to  rest.  The 
“Atlantic”  averaged  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  against  an  extreme  grade  of 
37  feet  to  the  mile  and  a  curve  of  400  foot 
radius.  The  “Atlantic”  is  to-day  as  origi¬ 
nally  constructed,  thus  enabling  a  study  of 
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the  progress  of  the  period  and  consequently 
of  value  historically.  No  foreign  locomo¬ 
tives  were  ever  employed  upon  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  “  Hercules,”  1837.— Designed  and 
built  by  Eastwick  &  Harrison  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  first  locomotive  in  the  world 
with  equalizing  frames  and  levels. 

Full  size  working  reproduction  con¬ 
structed  from  original  drawings  and  data 
furnished  by  the  sons  of  both  inventors. 


was  built  for,  the  Beaver  Meadow  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  had  a  flat  rail  but  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick  and  two  and  one-half  inches 
wide,  laid  upon  continuous  string  pieces  of 
wood  with  mud  sills  underneath.  The  “Her¬ 
cules  ”  when  placed  in  service  was  an  unde¬ 
niable  success  and  marked  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  era  in  locomotive  history. 
Eastwick  introduced  under  the  rear  end  of 
the  main  frame  a  separate  frame  in  which 
two  axles  were  placed,  one  pair  above  and 


NAMED  AFTER  THE  OLDEST  R.  R.  SHOPS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Photo  by  W.  H.  White,  Chicago. 


The  “Mr Clare!' 18+5. 


Andrew  M.  Eastwick  in  successfully 
solving  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
weight  upon  driving  wheels  made  possible 
the  operation  of  locomotives  of  a  much 
more  powerful  build  than  any  known  up  to 
1837 ;  in  fact  brought  into  being  the  father, 
it  might  be  said,  of  the  mighty  100-ton 
engines  of  to-day.  The  “Hercules”  was 
the  wonder  of  its  time  and  its  then  enorm¬ 
ous  weight  of  fifteen  tons  was  regarded 
with  grave  skepticism  by  most  builders. 
Doubts  were  freely  expressed  that  it  would 
not  turn  curves  or  go  into  switches  without 
trouble  owing  to  its  weight.  The  road  it 


one  pair  behind  the  fire  box.  This  separate 
frame  was  made  rigid  and  vibrated  upon  its 
center  vertically.  The  weight  of  the  en¬ 
gine  rested  upon  the  center  of  the  sides  of 
this  separate  frame  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  spring  above  the  main 
frame,  the  separate  frame  being  held  in 
place  by  a  pedestal  bolted  to  the  main 
frame,  the  centers  of  the  main  frame  vi¬ 
brating  upon  a  journal  sliding  vertically  in 
this  pedestal.  Shortly  after  the  completion 
of  the  “Hercules”  it  was  seen  that  a  more 
perfect  equalization  of  the  weight  on  each 
of  the  driving  wheels  would  be  obtained  if 
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a  separate  and  independent  equalization 
lever  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  engine. 
This  was  an  improvement  invented  by  James 
Harrison,  Jr.  The  equalization  frame  of 
the  “Hercules”  was  at  once  altered  by 
making  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  two  in¬ 
dependent  beams  and  discarding  the  end 
connections. 

The  “Mount  Clare,”  1845. — Designed 
and  constructed  by  James  Murray  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  the  first  locomotive  built  by 


tion  with  the  history  and  development  of 
the  American  motive  power  and  equip¬ 
ment.  In  writing  of  the  “Mount  Clare” 
he  says: 

“  This  engine  was  designed  by  me  and 
built  in  the  Company’s  shops.  The  object 
being  to  remedy  certain  defects  relative  to 
the  valve  gear  and  to  the  position  of  the 
spur  and  pinion  wheel  of  the  Winans  geared 
locomotive  at  a  time  when  we  still  had  but 
little  else  than  2J  by  f  inch  flat  bar  rail 
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ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  “BALDWINS.” 


Photo  by  W.  H.  White,  Chicago. 


the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

Full  size  working  reproduction  con¬ 
structed  by  detailed  drawings  made  by  Mr. 
Murray,  who  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Murray  who  at  this  time  (1893) 
is  residing  with  Mr.  William  Winans  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.,  is  still  living,  in  his  84th  year,  in 
possession  of  a  most  excellent  memory  and 
with  the  brightest  and  clearest  of  faculties 
gives  every  promise  of  years  yet  of  a  well 
earned  leisure.  Mr.  Murray  has  taken  much 
interest  in  the  preparation  of  this  collection 
and  prepared  papers  for  preservation  of 
great  value  in  establishing  facts  in  connec- 


on  a  wooden  string  piece  between  Baltimore 
and  Harper’s  Ferry  and  feared  to  introduce 
larger  wheels  and  greater  spread  of  wheel 
base  than  had  previously  been  determined 
practicable.  The  cylinders  were  placed  in¬ 
side  and  immediately  under  the  smoke  box, 
the  wheel  having  a  diameter  of  35  inches 
and  the  gearing  so  proportioned  as  to  make 
them  equal  to  50  inches  in  diameter.  The 
valve  gear  did  not  embrace  ‘cams,’  as  this 
was  a  fault  in  the  Winans  geared  engine 
which  I  intended  to  avoid.  The  valves  had 
considerable  lap  on  the  induction  sides  and 
there  was  an  arrangement  on  the  backs  of 
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the  valves  by  means  of  which  the  steam 
could  be  cut  off  at  about  half  stroke.” 

Mr.  Murray  designed  and  constructed 
at  Mount  Clare  the  first  round-house  in  the 
world  for  the  protection  of  locomotives, 
with  a  turn-table  in  the  center.  He  went 
to  Russia  with  Ross  Winans  when  the  latter 
closed  the  contract  with  the  Government 
of  that  country  for  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  locomotives  and  has  since  been 
closely  identified  with  the  Winans  family. 


first  one  which  was  delivered  and  is  shown 
just  as  taken  out  of  service  in  the  yard  of 
the  Company’s  rolling  mill  at  Cumberland 
after  forty-five  years  continuous  duty. 
Baldwin,  in  the  early  years  of  his  work 
had  the  usual  ups  and  downs  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  establishing  of  a  great  business. 
He  was  not  an  impulsive  man,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  he  was  most  deliberate  and  he  had  to 
satisfy  himself  pretty  thoroughly  that  the 
innovation  was  one  that  would  stand  the 


“The  Dragon,”  1848. — Designed  and 
built  by  M.  W.  Baldwin  of  Philadelphia  and 
one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  extant.  Constructed  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
especially  to  burn  Cumberland  coal  and  the 
first  engine  in  which  Baldwin  introduced 
the  rocking  grate. 

In  October  1847  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  advertised  for  proposals 
for  four  engines  to  burn  Cumberland  coal 
and  the  order  was  taken  and  filled  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  with  such  number  of  his  eight- 
wheel  connected  machines.  This  was  the 


test  of  hard  usage  before  he  would  adopt 
it.  His  first  flexible  truck  engine  was 
completed  in  1842  and  had  six  wheels 
connected.  This  plan  of  construction  was 
modified  and  improved  until  1844  when  the 
six-wheel  connected  engine  had  become  so 
successful  as  to  enable  the  increase  of  size 
up  to  18  and  20  tons  weight.  Within  a 
year  or  two  eight-wheel  connected  engines 
were  built,  two  for  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad  weighing  up  to  25  tons. 
These  were  the  first  upon  which  Baldwin 
placed  sand  boxes  and  also  the  first  on 
which  roofs  were  introduced  over  the  foot- 
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"board,  up  to  this  time  simply  a  rail  being 
the  only  protection  afforded  the  engine 
men.  The  latter  added  curtains  at  the 
sides  and  front,  but  by  the  time  the 
“Dragon”  was  built  Baldwin  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  cab  with  sides  and  roof,  sash 
and  glass.  In  the  “Dragon”  he  also  intro¬ 
duced  an  innovation  in  the  shape  of  a  grate 
with  a  rocking  bar  in  the  center  having 
fingers  on  each  side  which  interlocked 
with  projections  on  fixed  bars,  one  in  front 


tion  being  the  same  as  now  borne  by  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power. 

Perkins  was  a  man  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  an  exceptionally  hard 
worker,  both  as  regards  head  and  hands 
and  was  very  determined  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  encountered  up  to  the  period  of 
his  control  of  the  motive  power  in  pas¬ 
senger  trains  making  schedule  time  over 
the  mountain  divisions. 

Helping  engines  had  to  be  used  at 


THE  FIRST  PASSENGER  “MOGUL.” 
Wxnans  “Camel-Back”  in  Background  to  Right. 


Photo  by  W.  H.  White,  Chicago. 
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and  one  behind.  It  was  operated  from  the 
foot-board. 

The  “Perkins,”  1863. — Designed  by 
Thatcher  Perkins  of  Baltimore,  built  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  at  the 
Mount  Clare  shops.  The  first  of  the  type  of 
heavy  ten-wheel  locomotives  constructed 
especially  for  passenger  service  on  moun¬ 
tain  divisions. 

Thatcher  Perkins  was,  as  designated  at 
the  period  named,  Master  of  Machinery  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 


several  points  in  the  Alleghenies,  these  not 
only  increasing  the  expense  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  department  in  maintaining  the 
time  of  trains  but  costing  more  or  less 
trouble  in  the  handling  of  power. 

Particularly  was  this  the  case  on  what 
was  known  as  the  seventeen  mile  grade,  the 
ascent  being  about  4.51  per  cent  or  116 
feet  to  the  mile  for  a  distance  of  seventeen 
miles — Piedmont  to  Altamont. 

This  engine  Perkins  designed  especially 
for  the  seventeen  mile  grade  and  it 
possesses  a  very  great  interest,  not  alone 
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from  its  novel  construction  for  the  purpose 
intended  at  that  period — thirty-five  years 
ago — but  for  its  various  symmetrical  and 
graceful  lines  throughout.  It  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  example  of  a  type  of  locomotive  now 
in  general  use  for  heavy  passenger  trains 
running  upon  fast  schedules. 

The  B.  &  0.  “600,”  1876.— The  Com¬ 
pany’s  model  locomotive  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  and  the  first  passenger  “Mo¬ 
gul.” 

Built  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  and  shown  here  just  as  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  having  been  taken  from  service 
and  placed  in  original  form. 


The  “  600  ”  was  regarded  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  highest  type  of  American  loco¬ 
motive  twenty-one  years  ago.  The  “  600  ” 
was  built  to  run  upon  the  division  extending 
from  Keyser  to  Grafton,  which  includes 
the  seventeen  mile  grade  averaging  116 
feet  to  the  mile  with  curves  of  600  feet 
radius.  Forney  giving  rate  of  average 
through  trains,  baggage,  postal,  passenger 
and  Pullman  cars  as  235,000  pounds  says 
schedule  time  shows  an  average  of  twenty- 
seven  miles  per  hour  over  the  entire 
mountain  division  between  the  points  named 
and  one  hour  and  five  minutes  up  the 
seventeen  mile  grade. 


Editor’s  Note. — One  of  the  principal  engines  in  the  exhibit,  the  Winans  “Camel-Back,”  could  not  be 
properly  photographed  as  it  stands  at  present  in  the  museum.  A  portion  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration 
on  page  22.  In  the  September  number  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue,  there  was  printed  a  photograph  of  engine 
No.  135,  the  last  of  the  series  of  this  convenient  type  of  engine.  It  has  been  in  active  service  many  years, 
and  has  only  recently  been  sent  to  the  shops  for  dismantling.  A  descriptive  article  on  this  engine  was  given 
in  the  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue  in  October,  1897. 
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A  ‘CAMEL-BACK.’ 


A  FAMOUS  FRATERNITY  RESORT. 


BY  WILLIAM  GILBERT  IRWIN. 


ONE  of  the  most  delightful  resorts  along 
the  mountain  route  of  the  Pittsburg 
and  Cumberland  line  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Road,  is  that  of  the  Masonic  Coun¬ 
try  Club  located  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Youghiogheny  River  and  on  Bear  Run 
not  far  from  the  famous  Ohio  Pyle  Resort. 
This  ideal  mountain  retreat,  which  includes 
some  1,700  acres  within  its  borders,  is  the 
property  of  the  Pittsburg  Masonic  frater¬ 
nity  and  it  was  established  three  years  ago. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  big  resort  is  an 
unbroken  forest,  covered  with  pine,  oak, 
chestnut  and  other  forest  trees.  It  has  a 
beautiful  trout  stream  abounding  in  water¬ 
falls  and  cascades  and  all  over  the  resort 
is  to  be  found  delightful  scenery  which 
for  real  beauty  has  few  equals  in  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies. 

The  trip  to  this  retreat  seventy-two 
miles  east  of  Pittsburg  is  a  delightful  one. 
Puffing  in  steam  and  smoke  the  great  iron 
horse  threads  its  way  through  labyrinths  of 
factories  and  happy  homes,  and  soon 
emerges  from  the  city,  leaving  behind,  like 
a  bad  conscience,  the  smoke  and  grime  and 
all  thoughts  of  every-day  life.  Now  we 
speed  through  populous  towns,  now  through 
grim  mining  villages,  past  flaming  coke 
ovens,  and  at  intervals  a  romantic  old  ham¬ 
let  flits  across  one’s  vision  to  remind  him 
of  former  days.  Braddock,  McKeesport, 
West  Newton  and  Connellsville  all  present 
busy  scenes.  From  McKeesport,  where 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Road 
leaves  the  Monongahela,  to  the  end  of  the 
journey  the  road  twists  along  the  banks  of 
the  Yough,  and  finally,  after  leaving  Con¬ 
nellsville,  the  hum  of  industry,  the  clouded 
atmosphere  which  marks  the  city  and  its 
din  and  all  thoughts  of  every-day  life  are 
far  behind.  The  trip  through  the  romantic 
watergap,  which  is  wrapped  in  the  solitude 
of  the  forest,  is  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
Here  the  verdant  mantled  peaks  and  spurs 
rear  their  heads  majestically  against  the 
pale  blue  of  the  perfect  sky  and  even  the 
most  skeptical  must  be  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  beauties  that  nature  reveals. 

When  the  train  plunges  into  the  moun¬ 
tain  gap  the  traveler  is  lost  amid  the  in¬ 
finite  beauties  which  nature  has  showered 


so  copiously  upon  these  tossed  and  tum¬ 
bled  ranges.  At  times  the  glistening  rails 
are  lost  in  the  forest,  and  then  again  the 
train  speeds  along  the  very  brink  of  a 
precipice  far  above  the  turbulent  waters 
of  the  vindictive  stream.  Spur  after  spur, 
ravine,  cliff  and  dell  flit  past  the  eyes  of 
the  traveler.  From  far  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  gathered  the  waters  which  make 
up  this  romantic  sister  of  the  Conemaugh 
and  near  relative  of  the  blue  Juniata. 
From  ravines  in  the  mountain  sides  far 
above  can  occasionally  be  seen  a  turbulent 
little  mountain  stream  tumbling  down  in 
waterfalls  and  rapids  in  its  hurry  to  join 
the  Yough.  The  end  of  our  journey  to  this 
delightful  mountain  retreat  is  ended  before 
the  real  mountain  trip  along  this  pictur¬ 
esque  route  has  really  begun;  but  enough 
is  seen  to  arouse  in  the  imagination  some 
idea  of  the  beauties  farther  beyond. 

The  establishment  of  this  resort  marks 
a  new  departure  in  the  line  of  mountain 
summer  resorts.  Co-operative  settlements 
for  the  pursuance  of  some  creed  or  belief 
or  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
a  certain  class  are  quite  common  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  co-operative  sum¬ 
mer  colonies  are  exceedingly  rare  in  any 
section.  But  such  is  the  Masonic  Country 
Club  who  own  the  resort  at  Bear  Run. 
The  petition  for  the  charter  was  signed 
by  fifty  of  the  leading  Master  Masons  of 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  The  real  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  club  are  to  maintain  a  private 
park,  build  rural  homes  and  preserve  the 
fish  and  game  of  that  locality.  Only  Master 
Masons  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to 
membership.  A  unique  feature  of  the 
corporation  is  that  it  is  not  conducted 
for  money-making  purposes.  The  member¬ 
ship  fee  is  $100.  Whenever  a  member 
who  has  erected  a  cottage  ceases  to  be 
a  member,  the  value  of  his  property  is 
fixed  by  arbitrators.  All  moneys  taken 
in  for  dues  and  membership  are  expended 
on  improving  the  grounds  and  through  this 
clause  in  the  charter,  the  place  has  been 
made  one  of  great  beauty. 

Bear  Run  is  a  fine  trout  stream  and 
along  it  is  to  be  found  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  mountains.  Connected  with 
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the  stream  are  some  charming  legends 
which  through  the  summer  months  furnish 
nursery  tales  for  the  children  of  the  colony. 
Back  in  the  mountains  are  some  fine  caves 
and  great  rocky  ledges.  There  is  also  con¬ 
siderable  game  on  the  preserve.  To  the 
traveler  who  has  had  opportunity  of  be¬ 
holding  Biltmore,  the  magnificent  castle  of 
George  W.  Vanderbilt  located  on  the  Ash- 
ville  Plateau  in  western  North  Carolina, 
the  splendid  resort  of  the  Masonic  Country 
Club  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania 
must  have  some  close  resemblance.  The 
elevation  at  Bear  Run  is  nearly  2,000  feet, 
and  the  air  is  most  invigorating.  As  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  searched  our  country  over  for 
a  site  for  his  gorgeous  castle,  so  the  pro¬ 
jectors  of  the  Masonic  Country  resort 
searched  through  Pennsylvania  for  a  place 
to  locate  their  resort,  and  their  selection 


was  a  wise  one,  for  few  places  combine 
in  them  so  many  of  the  requirements  of  a 
mountain  resort  as  does  this  romantic  spot. 
So  admirably  combined  are  all  the  elements 
of  beauty  in  the  scenery  of  Bear  Run  that 
the  memory  of  a  visit  to  the  place  long 
lives  in  the  mind. 

Every  season  the  number  of  visitors  who 
spend  the  summer  months  in  the  mountains 
at  this  big  fraternity  resort  is  increasing. 
The  club  has  also  greatly  increased  in  mem¬ 
bership  and  every  season  new  cottages  are 
erected  and  many  improvements  are  made. 
Time  never  hangs  heavily  o’er  the  head  of 
sojourners  at  Bear  Run.  Besides  the  sport 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  each  of  which  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  season,  there  are  a  myriad  of 
other  forms  of  diversion;  and  the  artist  and 
tourist  as  well,  can  find  ample  field  for 
study  and  recreation. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE 
ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

NO.  528 

DAILY 

No.  510 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  5  12 

EX.  SUN. 

6  HOUR 

No.  508 

EXCEPT 

SUN0AY 

No.  502 

DAILY 

No.  524 
DAILY 

NO.  506 

DAILY 

No.  5  1  6 

DAILY 

NO.  5  14 

DAILY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

Lv.  WASHINGTON . - 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  ST . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER.- 

AM 

7.05 

7.65 

7.69 

10.16 

12.35 

12.40 

PM 

AM 

8.00 

8.50 

8.64 

1  1.00 
1.20 
1.25 

PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.60 

10.64 

12.53 

3.00 

3.05 

PM 

NOON 

12.05 

12.67 

1.01 

3.09 

6.35 

6.40 

PM 

PM 

1.15 
2.  15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 

PM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
6.66 
8.  10 
8.  15 

PM 

PM 

5.06 
6.00 
6.04 
8.  1  9 
10.40 
10.45 

PM 

PM 

8.00 

9.00 

9.05 

1  1 .40 
3.20 

AM 

NIGHT 

12.01 

1.15 

1.26 

3.55 
6.62 

6.55 

AM 

AM 

9.00 

9.50 

9.54 

12.00 

2.20 

2.25 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

No.  505 

DAILY 

No.  5  17 
EXCEPT  j 
SUNDAY 

NO.  501 

DAILY 

No.  5  II 

DAILY 

0  HOUR 

No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 

6  HOUR 

No.  507 

DAILY 

No.  509 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  525 

DAILY 

No.  503 

DAILY 

No.  515 
DAILY 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER.- 
LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  ST . 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA  . 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON - 

AM 

4.30 

8.00 

10.04 

10.08 

1  1  .00 
AM 

AM 

7.55 

8.00 

10.26 

12.41 

12.45 

1 .40 

PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.00 

12.20 

2.26 

2.30 

3.30 

PM 

AM 

1  1.30 

1  1.30 

1  .37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 

PM 

PM 

1.00 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 
PM 

PM 

1.45 

1 .46 
4.20 
6.42 

6.46 
7.50 

PM  | 

PM 

3.30 

3.30 

6.42 

7.49 

7.53 

8.45 

PM 

PM 

4.56 

6.00 

7.30 

9.32 

9.36 

10.30 

PM 

PM 

6.55 

6.00 

8.36 

10.41 

10.45 

1  1 .45 

PM 

NIGHT 

12.15 
12.  15 
3.35 
6.04 
6.  1  2 
7.30 

AM 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No.  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  Whitehall  Terminal 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street - 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA  ---- . . . 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station  -  - 
Lv.  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station  — 

Lv.  WASHINGTON . - _ _ 

Ar.  PITTSBURG . . . 

10.00  AM 
10.00  AM 

1  2.20  p.m 
2.26  p.m 

2.40  pm 

3.40  p.m 

1 .45  p.m 

1 .46  p.m 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  p.m 
8.06  p.m 

3.30  P.M 

3.30  pm 
6.42  p.m 

7.49  p.m 

7.30  p.m 

8.50  p.m 
6.35  am 

5.65  pm 
6.00  p.m 
8.35  P.M 

1  0.41  p.m 
10.55  pm 

1  1 .55  p.m 

Ar.  WHEELING . 

8.20  am 

1  1  .35  am 

Ar.  COLUMBUS . - . 

2.55  p.m 
6.36  pm 

Ar.  TOLEDO . - . 

Ar.  CHICAGO . . . 

9.00  pm 

Ar.  CINCINNATI . --- . - . 

8.00  AM 

1  1.45  am 

1  2.22  pm 
6.40  pm 

6.20  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.  1  5  p.m 
7.36  am 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS . . . 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE . . 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS . 

Ar.  ROANOKE _ _ 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE . — 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA  - . . 

Ar.  MEMPHIS . - _ _ 

8.  1  8  AM 

7.45  pm 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS - 

No.  43 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 
NOTE 


4.55  P.M 
6.00  p.m 
7.30  p.m 
9.32  p.m 
9.40  pm 
10.45  pm 


7.20  am 
3  45  pm 
7.20  pm 
7.40  am 
10.30  am 


No.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILY 


4.30  AM 
8.00  AM 
10.04  am 
10.  12  am 
I  I  .05  am 
8.00  p.m 


I  0.00  am 


No.  55 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 


I  2.  I  5NT 
12.  I  5NF 
8.00  am 
10.04  am 
10.25  am 
I  I  .25  am 


I  2.00  NN 
2.50AM 
6.50  am 
7.  I  Oam 
12.40  pm 


8.20  pm 
8.30  am 


Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE— On  Sundays  leave  New  York  at  1.45  p.  m..  Philadelphia  4.20  p.  m. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

No.  2 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  8 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  10 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  44 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO  --- - - 

LV.  TOLEDO . --- . - . . 

t  8.30  AM 

4.55  p.m 

8.55  p.m 

2.45  am 

3.30  pm 

10.25  am 

7.00  p.m 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . . . . 

Lv  WHEEI  1  Nfi 

6.00  pm 
12.25  am 

Lv.  PITTSBURG . 

8.05  am 

9.00P.M 

1  2.35  pm 

Lv.  ST.  LOU.S  . . 

LV.  LOUISVILLE . 

LV.  INDIANAPOLIS  _ _ _ 

LV.  CINCINNATI . 

LV.  NEW  ORLEANS---- . . 

Lv.  MEMPHIS . . . . 

8.20  am 
2. 10  pm 
t  2.45  p.m 
6.36  pm 

2.35  am 
8.05  am 
8.05  am 
12.05  pm 
9.00  am 
8.45  PM 

. 

. 

. . 

6.00  pm 
8.00  pm 

8.20  am 

1  1.55am 

1  1  .30  pm 

7.40  am 
8.45  am 
8.54  am 

1  1.00  AM 

1.20  pm 
1.25  pm 

Lv.  CHATTANOOGA- . 

LV,  MiU  A  V  IL.Lt. - - - 

Lv.  ROANOKE  . . 

Ar.  WASHINGTON - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station  — 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA . . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  Whitehall  Terminal 

/flkAfi/yn  P  i  /  /  /  ni  /r  m  X..  .  _  /  I  ... 

1 .05  p.m 
2.05  pm 
2.20  p.m 
4.35  pm 
7.00  p.m 
7.05  pm 

6.47  am 
7.50  am 
7.69  am 
10.15am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

4.60  P.M 
6.56  pm 
6.04  pm 
8. 1  9  p.m 

1  0.40  pm 
10.45  pm 

1  1  .55  am 

1  2.53  pm 

1  .0  1  PM 
3.09  p.m 
6.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.35  am 
7.60  am 
7.59am 
10. 1  5  am 
12.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

I  1  .20pm 
12.45  am 
1.26am 

3.55  am 
6.52  am 

6.55  am 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 
VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  NEW  YORK. 


No.  528. 
No.  510. 
No.  512. 

No.  508. 
No.  502. 

No.  524. 
No.  506. 
No.  514. 
No.  522. 


No.  505. 

No.  517. 
No.  501. 

No.  5x1. 

No.  535. 
No.  507. 

No.  509. 
No.  525. 
No.  503. 
No.  515. 


EASTWARD. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to 
New  York. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia;  Sundays 
Washington  to  Wilmington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Separate  Sleeping  Cars  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  Buffalo  to  Washington. 

Observation  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  ;  on 
Sundays  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

“Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington;  on 
Sundays  Dining  Car  Wilmington  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  On  Sunday,  New  York  to  Washington. 

Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 


BETWEEN  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE,  WASHING¬ 
TON,  PITTSBURG,  WHEELING,  COLUMBUS,  CLEVELAND, 
TOLEDO,  CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  ST. 
LOUIS,  LOUISVILLE,  MEMPHIS,  NEW  ORLEANS. 


No. 

1. 

No. 

7* 

No. 

9- 

No. 

3- 

No. 

43- 

No. 

5- 

No. 

47- 

No. 

55- 

No. 

2. 

No. 

4- 

No. 

6. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

10. 

No. 

44- 

No. 

46. 

WESTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati 
to  St.  Louis. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Sleeping  Cars  Philadelphia  and  Washington  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  serves  supper  Philadelphia 
to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore 
to  Columbus  and  Toledo.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  Washington  to  Memphis. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Pullman  Observation  Cars  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 

Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati  and  Monon  Route. 
Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago,  India¬ 
napolis  and  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  ,  , 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Cars  Pittsburg 
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THREE  KIDS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

BY  ROY  L.  BLUE. 


“TT1S-YER  morning  papers!” 

1J.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  day 
before  Christmas,  when  Mickey 
Doherty  swung  himself  on  one  of  the 
downtown  street  cars  and  sang  out  his  usual 
song,  scanning  each  passenger  with  expect¬ 
ant  eyes  for  the  familiar  faces  of  his  regular 
customers.  This  morning  there  was  a 
special  earnestness  in  Mickey’s  manner,  for 
the  next  day  was  Christmas,  and  he  couldn’t 
afford  to  miss  any  possible  customers,  and 
besides  was  not  this  the  day  he  could  ex¬ 
pect  extra  “tips”  from  the  “regulars?” 

But  Mickey  did  not  have  a  monopoly  of 
selling  papers  on  this  line  by  any  means. 
There  were  “Sloppy”  Mathers  and  the 
“  Kid  ”  who  were  just  as  energetic  as  he, 
and  to-day  the  rivalry  was  at  its  bitterest 
height.  It  was  a  rivalry  for  popularity 
which  would  be  decided  by  the  fellow  who 
received  the  most  “  tips.” 

Now,  there  is  a  “code”  among  news¬ 
boys  as  well  as  among  all  other  “trusts,” 
and  the  particular  agreement  between  these 
three  was,  that  neither  should  run  up  the 
line  ahead  of  the  others  and  get  a  cinch  on 
the  sales.  There  was  one  amendment,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  effect  that  should  either  of 
them  have  a  chance  sale  on  an  up-town  car, 
he  could  ride  to  the  next  corner  and  take 


the  first  down-town  car. 

It  was  Mickey’s  luck  to-day .  to  get  a 
buyer  on  an  up  car  and  be  carried  to  the 
coveted  corner;  and  as  he  swung  on  the 
down  car  before  it  stopped,  he  saw  five  of 
his  most  generous  customers,  and  before 
the  car  had  fairly  started  again,  after  tak¬ 
ing  on  a  passenger,  he  had  sold  them  all 
papers  and  each  had  given  him  a  quarter 


extra.  When  the  regular  corner  or  “stand” 
was  reached  the  other  boys  clambered  on 
the  car  only  to  be  met  by  Mickey  getting 
off,  who  tantalizingly  held  up  one  hand  with 
his  fingers  wide  spread,  yelling  at  them : 
“Five  in  a  bunch,  and  two  bits  extra  from 
each  bloke.”  Sloppy  and  the  Kid  crowded 
around  him  with  long  faces  and  demanded 
sight  of  the  coin  as  proof.  Mickey  pro¬ 
duced  the  silver  to  their  envy,  and  the  Kid, 
whose  luck  this  morning  was  sorely  against 
him,  was  completely  crestfallen. 

In  every  walk  of  life  “nothing  succeeds 
like  success”  and  equally  true  is  it  when 
you’re  down,  nearly  every  one  kicks  you. 
This  was  what  was  passing  through  the  Kid’s 
mind,  although  he  had  never  heard  either 
of  these  bits  of  philosophy.  Sloppy  had 
pretty  good  luck  with  extra  tips  and  had 
nothing  to  complain  of.  But  Mickey  was  a 
mascot  in  himself,  for  he  was  getting  rich 
and  visions  of  feasts  on  the  morrow  began 
to  fill  him  with  exhilaration. 

But  not  so  with  the  Kid.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  which  come  along  when  every¬ 
thing  goes  wrong,  the  whole  world  goes 
against  you,  and  struggle  hard  as  you  please 
your  heart  and  soul  become  enveloped  in  a 
blue  cloud  of  woe. 

Mickey  and  Sloppy  were  doing  their 
best  to  jolly  the  Kid  when  a  well  loaded 
down  car  hove  in  sight.  The  three  of  them 
ran  half  way  up  the  block  and  attempted 
boarding  the  car  before  it  came  to  the 
crossing.  Mickey  climbed  on,  with  Sloppy 
close  at  his  heels,  and  the  Kid,  a  laggard 
third,  was  barely  on  the  step  when  a  man 
with  a  heavy  valise,  hurrying  to  get  off  the 
car,  suddenly  swung  the  valise  in  front  of 
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him,  catching  the  Kid  full  in  the  breast, 
hurling  him  backward  to  the  rough  boulders 
of  the  street. 

The  car  was  stopped  quickly  and  the 
man,  who  was  evidently  rushing  for  a  train, 
gave  his  card  to  the  conductor  with  the  in¬ 
structions  to  have  the  police  take  care  of 
the  boy  and  wire  him  the  next  day  at  his 
expense  if  anything  was  needed.  Poor 
Kid!  His  woes  had  reached  a  climax.  His 
weighty  heart  now  found  relief  in  the  right¬ 
eous  tears  which  his  sufferings  caused  to 
flow.  They  picked  him  up  and  laid  him  on 
the  sidewalk  and  sent  for  the  police  patrol. 

“Where’s  he  live?”  asked  the  sergeant 
when  the  wagon  came. 

“Ain’t  got  no  home,”  said  Mickey.  “Take 
him  to  the  horspital,  I’ll  be  there  as  soon  as 
I  work  me  trick.  Sloppy,  you  go  with  the 
cop  and  I’ll  share  all  tips  I  gets  from  now, 
on  the  dead.” 

The  policeman -lifted  the  little  suffering 
form  of  the  Kid  into  the  wagon  and  the 
sergeant  slipped  the  gentleman’s  card  into 
his  pocket,  then  the  bell  clanged  and  it  was 
all  over. 

In  the  excitement  the  street  cars  had 
been  blocked  for  perhaps  fifteen  minutes 
and  passengers  from  the  other  three  or  four 
cars  had  jumped  off  to  see  what  the  trouble 
was.  At  first  the  men  were  greatly  irri¬ 
tated  over  the  delay,  but  they  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  suavity  of  Mickey’s  order 
to  such  an  extent  that  many  a  hand  went 
down  into  a  pocket  and  Mickey’s  “divvy” 
pocket  was  flushed  with  coins,  some  as  big 
as  a  silver  dollar.  The  cars  moved  on  and 
Mickey  worked  his  “trick”  alone. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  when  he  started  for 
the  hospital,  he  counted  $4.87  in  his  own 
pocket,  and  $9.75  in  the  “divvy”  pocket, 
and  mentally  figured  it  out  that  he  would 
have  to  give  up  as  much  to  Sloppy  as  he 
had  made  for  himself  before  the  accident. 
But  his  word  was  out  and  he  allowed  no 
thought  of  cheating  to  enter  his  head.  He 
had  plenty  of  time  to  think  it  over,  and  as 
to-morrow  was  ’Xmas  he  began  to  plan  for 
its  expenditure.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  Kid  was  a  bad  loser  all  around, 
and  he  would  propose  to  Sloppy  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  $9.75  to  the  Kid.  He  didn’t 
know  whether  Sloppy  would  agree  to  this, 
but  if  he  didn’t  he  would  lick  him. 

At  the  hospital  poor  Kid  had  his  dislo¬ 
cated  shoulder  set  and  his  scalp  wounds 
sewed  up,  and  by  the  time  Mickey  got  there 
he  was  in  pretty  comfortable  circum¬ 


stances.  Sloppy  was  with  him  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  were  all  interested  in  the  case,  as  they 
heard  the  details  from  the  policeman. 

“Hello,  Kid,”  said  Mickey.  “Kinder 
done  up,  ain’t  you.  But  don’t  you  care.  Me 
and  Sloppy  done  enough  business  fer  de 
free  of  us.  Four  eighty-seven  to  me  own 
credit,  and  nine  whole  plunks  and  six  bits 
to  de  good  on  de  divvy,  see?  Sloppy  and 
me  will  do  the  generous  and  give  you  all 
the  extra  swag,  won’t  we,  Sloppy?” 

And  the  astonished  Sloppy  said  “yes” 
before  he  had  time  to  realize  how  much  he 
was  giving  up.  But  Sloppy  was  all  right, 
even  if  fate  had  decreed  Mickey  to  be  the 
diplomatic  leader. 

“An’  say,  Kid,  we  won’t  do  a  t’ing  to 
de  turkey  to-morrow,  if  de  doctors’ll  let  us 
celebrate  here,  and  I’ll  go  down  to  Hogan’s 
and  get  him  to  cook  it  for  us  and  stuff  it 
wid  onions  and  hoysters,  wid  salery  on  de 
side,  and  Sloppy  an’  me  will  put  w’at’ s  left 
of  de  change  and  be  pardners  in  de  news¬ 
paper  business.  Won’t  we,  Sloppy?” 

And  the  much  bewildered  Sloppy  said, 
“Yes,  you  bet.” 

“Come  on,  Sloppy,”  said  Mickey,  “let’s 
leave  de  Kid  wid  de  good  nurse  here  and  go 
fix  all  de  ’rangements.”  And  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  millionaire,  Mickey  walked  up  to 
the  astonished  nurse  and  slipped  a  quarter 
into  her  hand,  who  hardly  understood  it 
was  meant  for  a  “tip,”  until  the  two  boys 
were  well  out  into  the  corridor. 

Hogan’s  was  a  saloon.  The  barkeeper 
was  the  best  friend  the  boys  had,  and  when 
he  saw  Mickey  and  Sloppy  come  in  without 
the  Kid,  he  immediately  asked  where  he 
was. 

“  Down  to  de  morgue,”  said  Mickey. 

“Is  he  dead?” 

“  Naw,”  said  Mickey,  “next  t’ ing  to  it. 
He  got  knocked  out  in  de  fust  round  doin’ 
de  trick.  Wuz  too  slow  on  his  pins  gettin’ 
on  a  car  an’  went  up  ag’in  a  man  wot  was 
gettin’  off.  His  stummic  wasn’t  as  full  as 
de  bag  de  man  carried  and  de  Kid  took  a 
fall  in  de  gutter.  Den  de  hurry  wagon 
comes  along  and  took  ’im  to  de  hospital, 
and  dere  he  is.  Gee,  but  it’s  cold.” 

The  barkeeper  came  out  from  behind 
the  counter  and  joined  the  boys  $t  the 
stove  and  heard  all  the  details  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  excitement.  Then  Mickey  laid  out  his 
plans  for  their  Christmas  celebration.  They 
wanted  a  turkey,  piping  hot,  stuffed  with 
onions  and  oysters,  plenty  of  “  cramberry  ” 
sauce  and  a  couple  of  pies.  They  showed 
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their  money  and  wanted  everything  done 
up  in  first-class  shape  and  asked  the  bar¬ 
tender  how  much  it  would  be. 

“  Never  mind,  kids,”  said  he,  “  it’s 
goin’  to  be  my  treat,  if  you’ll  let  me  in  on 
de  feast.  I  hain’t  had  no  Christmas  cele¬ 
bration  for  de  longest  time  and  kinder  feel 
like  it  was  my  turn  at  de  bat.  Wot  you  say?” 

“  You’re  it,”  said  Mickey. 

“Bet  yer  life,”  said  Sloppy. 

“Put  ’er  there,”  said  the  bartender. 
“De  turkey  will  be  done  to  a  finish,  and  I’ll 
have  the  coon  take  the  feed  over  to  de 
hospital  at  12.00  o’clock  noon  by  de  City 
Hall  clock,  see?  An’  say,  if  yuse  kids 
hasn’t  any  swell  clos’  ’cept  wot  you  have  on, 
I’ll  put  up  fer  two  new  hand-me-downs  in 
de  bargain.” 

Mickey  looked  at  Sloppy  and  Sloppy 
looked  at  Mickey. 

“Say,”  said  Mickey,  “are  yuse  guyin’  us?” 

“  Not  fer  a  minit,”  said  the  barkeeper. 

Then  Mickey  noticed  for  the  first  time 
the  rags  he  had  been  wearing.  He  was  a 
little  slow  with  his  answer  this  time. 

“  Tell  yer  wot  we’ll  do,”  he  said  at  lq^t. 
“  Me  and  Sloppy  is  goin’  to  be  pardners  and 
if  you  will  put  up  de  dough  fer  de  clo’s  we 
will  be  willin’  to  take  you  up  and  pay  you 
two  bits  per  week  on  de  ’stallment  plan.” 

“  All  right,”  said  the  barkeeper,  with  a 
tinge  of  disappointment  for  he  had  never 
felt  happier  than  when  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  them  the  two  suits  of  clothes. 


For  what  is  Christmas  after  all,  if  you  are 
deprived  of  giving  to  make  others  happy? 

Christmas  day  was  cold,  but  Mickey  and 
Sloppy  didn’t  feel  it,  as  they  with  the  bar¬ 
keeper  followed  the  negro  with  the  big 
basket  to  the  hospital.  The  doctors  had 
agreed  to  the  feast  and  the  nurse  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  table  close  to  the  little  iron  cot 
on  which  lay  the  Kid. 

It  was  a  great  dinner.  Three  little 
waifs  of  the  street  and  the  big  bartender,  all 
decked  out  in  new  clothes,  the  little  bruised 
Kid  on  the  cot,  the  steaming  turkey  on  the 
table  and  the  nurse  who  was  pleased  to  help 
them  made  up  the  party.  A  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathy  was  formed  at  that  Christmas  dinner 
which  could  never  be  broken.  Each  had 
contributed  his  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
unselfishness  and  the  dinner  was  free  from 
bitter  tastes.  Each  had  discovered  the 
great  commandment  of  the  Christ  who  was 
yet  unknown  to  them  and  whose  birth  they 
were  unconsciously  celebrating — “  Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you.” 

A  knock  on  the  door  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  policeman  who  had  brought 
the  Kid  to  the  hospital.  He  had  a  telegram 
from  the  man  who  had  accidentally  caused 
the  original  evil  from  which  so  much  good 
had  come.  It  read:  “Call  at  Western 
Union  office.  Present  telegram.  Get  fifty 
dollars.  Leave  nothing  undone  for  boy’s 
comfort.  Will  be  there  to-morrow.” 


“  IF  DADDY  HAD  PLENTY  OF  MONEY." 


FROM  “EXCHANGE.” 

If  Daddy  had  plenty  of  money,  my  dear, 

My!  what  a  good  Daddy  he’d  be; 

He’d  buy  everything  in  the  world,  pretty  near 
An’  give  it  to  Baby  an’  me; 

He’d  get  us  the  crick  for  to  wade  in,  by  jings, 

And  down  by  the  ford  where  it  ripples  an’  sings, 

He’d  strain  out  the  sunshine  an’  song  to  make  things 
To  play  with,  for  Baby  an’  me; 

My!  what  a  good  Daddy  he’d  be. 

He’d  get  us  the  trees,  if  Baby  would  tease — 

If  Daddy  had  plenty  of  money. 

• 

If  Daddy  had  plenty  of  money,  I  bet 
There  wouldn’t  be  anything  we  couldn’t  get. 

To  play  circus  under,  he’d  buy  us  the  sky; 

To  have  pillow  fights  with,  the  clouds  that  blow  by; 
An’  to  make  beads  for  Baby,  the  stars  upon  high — 

If  he  only  had  plenty  of  money. 

Oh!  what  a  good  Daddy  he’d  be; 

He’d  buy  us  the  moon  for  a  souvenir  spoon, 

If  Daddy  had  plenty  of  money. 


If  Daddy  aint  got  any  money,  I  guess 
He  wouldn’t  sell  Baby  an’  me. 

We’re  scallywags  an’  skeezickses,  that’s  what  he  ses, 
An’  ’en  when  the  Riddles  ride  by  in  their  rig 
’Ithout  any  chil’en,  old  Daddy  feels  big, 

An’  he  tells  Ma  he  won’t  for  a  farm  an’  a  pig 
Sell  baby  brother  an’  me. 

We’re  skeezickses,  that’s  what  we  be; 

But  Baby  an’  me  are  his  fortune,  ses  he, 

If  Daddy  aint  got  any  money. 


THE  NEW  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  and  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  OFFICES,  ST.  LOUIS. 


NEW  ST.  LOUIS  OFFICE,  CORNER  BROADWAY  AND  LOCUST  STREET. 


THE  magnificent  new  offices  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  St.  Louis, 
which  were  opened  the  latter  part  of 
October,  are  classed  among  the  finest  rail¬ 
road  offices  in  the  West.  They  are  located 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Locust 
street,  in  the  American  Central  Building, 
with  a  sixty-foot  frontage  on  Broadway  and 
ninety  feet  on  Locust  street. 

The  furniture  and  fixtures  of  the  office 
are  all  in  heavy  oak,  solid  with  oil  finish,  and 
such  decorations  as  adorn  the  ceiling  and 
windows  are  done  in  royal  blue,  suggestive 
of  the  famous  “Royal  Blue  Trains.”  The 
flooring  is  of  tiling  of  beautiful  design 


throughout.  The  offices  are  portioned  off 
by  railings  into  the  various  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  departments.  Mr.  E.  S.  Orr,  Gen¬ 
eral  Agent  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South¬ 
western  Railway  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  has  a  richly  furnished  office  on  the 
Locust  street  side  of  the  building.  The  cor¬ 
ner  office  is  occupied  by  Mr.  George  B. 
Warfel,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
B.  &  0.  S.-W.  Ry.  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  room  is  the  office  of  Mr.  Ed.  Keene, 
Assistant  General  Freight  Agent.  The 
other  offices  are  occupied  by  City  Passen¬ 
ger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Traveling  Freight 
Agent,  Commercial  Agent,  Live  Stock  Agent, 


THE  PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT. 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW. 


Freight  Contractors,  Telegraph  Department, 
and  the  offices  of  the  clerks  and  assist¬ 
ants. 

There  are  two  entrances  on  each  street, 
each  entrance  having  double  doors,  and  a 
novel  feature  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
desks  is  that  there  are  no  private  offices, 
each  man  being  of  easy  access  to  the 
public.  Almost  the  entire  frontage  on 
both  streets  is  made  up  of  large  plate  glass 
windows,  which  furnish  excellent  light. 
The  offices  are  also  lighted  by  six  large 
general  electric  one  hundred-hour  lights, 
with  incandescent  bracket  lights  to  each 
desk.  On  a  whole  it  is  undoubtedly  the 


handsomest  railroad  office  in  the  West,  and 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
The  intersection  of  Broadway  and  Locust 
street  is  the  center  of  travel  in  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Broadway  Cable,  Union  Depot  Elec¬ 
tric  Line,  St.  Louis  &  Suburban,  Northern 
Central  &  Union  Line  street  cars  pass  the 
door.  The  Olive  Street  Cable  and  Fourth 
Street  Cable  are  only  one  block  away,  and 
the  Lindell  Lines  on  Washington  avenue  are 
but  two  blocks  away. 

The  illustrations  given  herein  can  give 
only  a  suggestion  as  to  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  offices,  but  show  the  dimensions 
fairly  well. 


THE  FREIGHT  DEPARTMENT. 


A  NIGHT'S  PREDICAMENT. 


BY  N.  P.  RUNYAN. 


IT  has  been  recounted,  times  without 
number,  with  what  lightning-like  rapid¬ 
ity  the  brain  acts  in  the  lapse  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  when  dreams  are  said 
to  be  potent.  How  one  can  go  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  and  back  while  still 
conscious  of  some  one  crossing  a  room,  and 
before  they  have  finished  their  journey  you 
will  have  completed  yours,  and  can  recount  a 
connected  story  of  half  an  hour’s  length. 
The  clock  begins  to  strike  ten;  you  hear  the 
first  stroke  or  two,  then  you  circumnavigate 
the  globe  and  awaken  in  time  to  hear  the 
last  stroke.  Indeed,  what  may  not  be  worked 
out  by  the  busy  brain  in  these  wonder 
moments!  You  can  sow  a  crop  and  reap  the 
harvest;  you  can  be  a  great  general  in 
triumphant  campaigns;  a  great  composer 
and  write  symphonies;  a  great  orator  and 
sway  the  applauding  thousands;  or  you  may 
endure  the  horrors  of  a  lifetime  in  prison, 
and  calendar  the  doleful  days  with  a  rusty 
nail  upon  your  cell  walls;  you  may  fly  to  the 
North  Pole  and  outdo  Andree  and  his 
balloon;  you  may  breakfast  in  London,  dine 
in  Yokohama  and  sup  in  Boston.  In  short, 
you  may  do  all  that  is  impossible  and  un¬ 
imaginable  to  your  waking  hours,  but  in 
that  infinitesimal  space  of  existence  under 
the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  the  Dream 
God,  it  is  all  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log. 

i  We  have  all  had  experience  with  dreams. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  wherefore 
of  them.  It  may  be  that  the  soul  is  eased 
of  the  body  at  such  times,  and  being  ubi¬ 
quitous,  can  see  all  things,  do  all  things, 
know  all  things.  I  leave  it  to  those  who 
love  to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  psycho- 
machy  for  my  story  concerns  a  time  and  an 
experience  when  I  was  the  widest  awake 
person  on  the  globe. 

The  night  of  the  13th  of  April,  189 
will  always  be  known  as  the  darkest  ever 
experienced  in  the  great  plateau  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains  of  Tennessee.  The 
natives  talk  about  it  to  this  day,  and  date 
local  happenings  from  it.  Horses  became 
so  frightened  that  they  whinnied  in  terror, 
or  balked,  trembling,  in  their  tracks,  re¬ 
fusing  to  move  over  most  familiar  roads. 

Our  house  stood  in  the  center  of  a  two- 
acre  plat.  A  road  came  up  from  the  north¬ 
west  out  of  the  gorge  of  the  Clear  Fork,  a 


mountain  stream  in  Morgan  County,  passing 
along  the  west  side  to  the  south  end  of  the 
lot  and  merging  with  the  road  from  James¬ 
town,  the  capital  of  Fentress  County,  lying 
to  the  west  of  us. 

On  this  particular  night  my  sister’s 
child,  two  years  old,  had  suddenly  con¬ 
tracted  a  severe  case  of  croup.  I  had  just 
turned  into  bed  when  my  brother-in-law 
called  me  to  go  for  the  doctor,  who  lived 
scarcely  a  half  mile  distant  out  the  James¬ 
town  road,  west.  I  hurriedly  dressed  and 
started.  As  I  grabbed  my  hat  off  the  peg 
on  the  wall  and  rushed  for  the  door,  I 
noticed  that  it  was  nine  o’clock,  in  fact,  the 
clock  was  just  striking  the  hour. 

“John,  it  is  an  awfully  dark  night,” 
called  out  my  brother-in-law,  “  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  take  a  lantern.” 

“Don’t  bother,”  I  replied,  “I  can  find 
it  in  a  jiffy,  I  don’t  care  how  dark  it  is,” 
and  out  I  bounced. 

Not  until  he  had  closed  the  door,  shut¬ 
ting  off  the  light  that  gleamed  out,  did  I 
realize  the  truth  of  his  remark  about  the 
darkness.  I  had  not  gone  twenty  steps  be¬ 
fore  I  missed  the  roadway  which  led  out  to 
the  big  gate  at  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  yard,  and  brought  up  against  a  tree, 
knocking  off  my  hat.  I  felt  around  for  it, 
getting  down  upon  all  fours,  but  could  not 
find  it,  and  started  on  without  it.  I  got 
onto  the  roadway  again,  and  in  a  moment 
found  myself  stumbling  up  against  our 
porch.  I  had  come  right  back.  This  exas¬ 
perated  me.  I  just  wouldn’t  go  in  for  a 
lantern  now.  Getting  my  bearings  from  a 
porch  post  I  started  again,  kept  the  road¬ 
way,  found  the  gate,  got  on  the  outside, 
put  my  back  to  it,  faced  to  the  west,  and 
moved  on. 

Dark!  It  was  a  smothery  pall,  it  was 
so  dark.  I  actually  felt  a  sense  of  suffo¬ 
cation.  There  had  been  a  shower.  The  trees 
were  still  dripping.  A  sticky  scum  of  clay 
marked  the  roadbed.  This,  I  reasoned, 
would  aid  me  in  keeping  it.  A  soft,  warm 
wind  was  sighing  in  the  foliage.  It  moved 
my  hair  and  cooled  my  brow.  There  was  no 
fog;  I  noted  that  as  I  came  out  the  door.  It 
was  simply  dark.  Stygian  blackness.  The 
mammoth  cave  could  not  have  been  darker. 
There  was  something  even  weird  and. 
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uncanny  about  it.  Not  a  retrieving  spot  or 
stretch  of  light  in  the  heavens  anywhere. 
My  feet  cluttered  over  every  stone  and 
my  spine  was  wrenched  at  every  depression. 

Now  occurred  a  most  singular  thing  as 
I  was  plunging  along  intent  upon  my 
errand.  Like  a  flash  the  consciousness  of  a 
lapse  came  over  me.  A  line  of  demarkation 
seemed  drawn  through  my  existence.  I  felt 
the  sense  of  loss.  Something,  I  imagine, 
akin  to  the  feeling  of  the  traveler  in  Mid- 
Pacific,  when  at  a  certain  degree  of  longitude 
a  day  is  dropped.  I  appeared  to  have 
lost  all  sense  of  time,  space,  direction  and 
even  identity.  I  actually  found  myself 
trying  to  figure  out  when  I  had  left  home. 
Would  they  know  me  now?  Would  I  re¬ 
cognize  them?  Who  was  I?  What  was 
my  name?  “John  Starling,  John  Starling,” 
I  found  myself  repeating.  Yes,  that 
sounded  familiar,  though  strangely  empty 
and  vague.  I  had  heard  people  use  that 
name,  but  it  was  apparently  a  long  time 
since.  Was  it  mine?  A  veil  was  hanging 
between  me  and  the  past.  A  veil  was  all 
about  me  now.  How  had  I  gotten  there? 
Where  was  I?  All  at  once  I  seemed  to  be 
myself  again.  A  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
struck  me.  I  laughed  aloud.  Why,  I  was 
going  for  the  doctor  for  poor  little  Blanche. 
That  sobered  me.  How  long  had  I  been 
gone?  That  puzzled  me.  I  could  not  tell. 
But  it  must  have  been  hours.  My  brother 
would  scold  me.  The  child  would  die.  And 
here  I  had  been  trifling  away  the  time. 

I  looked  about  for  a  friendly  light;  not 
a  gleam  anywhere.  Yes,  there  was  one. 
No!  It  disappeared  as  quickly  as  it  came. 
Some  one  had  evidently  passed  by  a  window 
with  a  light.  The  momentary  flash  seemed 
to  emphasize  the  darkness  still  more.  I 
could  feel  it,  and  instinctively  put  out  my 
hands  as  though  to  push  it  away. 

The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south¬ 
west.  I  knew  that.  It  had  now  increased 
to  a  smart  gale.  It  whistled  through  the 
trees  and  in  my  ears.  I  shouted.  Only  the 
wind  answered.  Again  and  again  I  shouted, 
but  there  was  only  the  shrieking  echo.  The 
sudden  gusts  made  me  turn  my  head  to 
catch  my  breath.  I  kept  my  face  to  the 
west  and  plodded  on.  When  I  felt  my  feet 
strike  the  leaves  or  pine  needles  I  would 
know  that  I  was  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
would  move  over  a  little  and  go  on.  And 
then  I  felt  that  I  coqldn’t  place  much  re¬ 
liance  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind;  it 
was  so  choppy  and  fitful,  and  seemed  to 


spring  at  me  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 
It  made  me  think  of  a  great  big,  black  cat 
playing  with  a  little  white  mouse,  and  I  was 
the  mouse,  and  at  any  instant  it  was  likely 
to  crush  me  in  its  cruel  jaws  and  put  me 
out  of  existence. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  lunge  and 
cracking  of  the  bushes.  I  had  startled 
some  animal.  My  hair  stood  on  end.  I 
could  feel  it  rising  like  so  many  bristles. 
An  icy  shiver  shot  up  and  down  my  spine. 
My  head  throbbed;  the  scalp  appeared 
stretched  to  bursting,  and  was  filled  with  a 
million  sharp  prickles.  The  same  shooting 
chill  and  prickling  attacks  me  to  this  day 
whenever  that  experience  is  recalled.  Had 
I  aroused  a  wild-cat?  If  so,  I  would  soon 
feel  its  teeth  and  claws  in  my  neck.  Could 
a  bear  have  wandered  out  of  the  great 
forests  to  the  northwest  where  they  were 
often  hunted?  All  was  still.  I  held  my 
breath.  I  could  only  wait.  The  needle¬ 
like  prickles  were  chasing  through  my 
scalp. 

Then  I  felt  something.  Not  the  con¬ 
tact,  but  the  presence.  There  was  a 
sniffling  breath,  faint  at  first,  then  nearer 
and  more  distinct,  until  it  was  on  a  level 
with  my  breast,  and  then  there  was  a 
snort,  the  hot  breath  stifled  me,  and  flecks 
of  saliva,  warm  and  oozy,  flew  over  my 
face.  I  mechanically  thrust  out  my  hand. 
It  went  against  the  cold,  slippery  nose  of 
the  beast.  There  was  another  lunge, 
followed  by  an  M-m-m-m.  I  had  run 
onto  and  startled  a  cow.  She,  evidently, 
was  as  much  scared  as  myself.  I  gave  a 
sort  of  sickly  simper,  for  I  was  not  over  my 
fright,  and  began  to  pick  myself  out  of  the 
briar  bushes  into  which  I  had  leaped,  getting 
a  slap  in  the  face  from  the  thorns  that 
brought  the  blood  profusely. 

But  I  was  losing  time.  What  would  my 
brother  and  sister  think?  If  the  child  died, 
it  would  be  my  fault.  I  never  could  bear 
the  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  my  sister.  It 
haunted  me  now,  and  spurred  me  on. 

I  soon  began  to  weary.  Then  a  new 
thought  struck  me  all  of  a  heap.  Had  I 
not  passed  the  doctor’s?  Judging  by  my 
fatigue  I  had  traveled  miles.  I  reasoned 
that  because  of  the  darkness  and  the  sticky 
road  I  could  not  have  gone  far  and  must 
be  close  to  the  doctor’s  after  all.  I  shouted, 

I  yelled,  I  shrieked.  Not  a  sound,  save  my 
own  voice  and  the  wind.  I  beat  my  fore¬ 
head  with  my  clenched  fist. 

What  was  that?  I  strained  my  ears  to 
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listen.  There  was  borne  upon  the  wind  a 
low,  dull,  ominous  roar  and  rumble  as 
though  coming  from  far  underground. 
Heavens  and  earth!  The  Falls!  I  was  a 
mile  or  more  beyond  the  doctor’s.  It  was 
the  roar  of  Jones’  Falls  that  smote  upon  my 
senses;  a  waterfall  on  a  branch  of  the  Clear 
Fork.  A  wild,  romantic  place;  the  sheet 
of  water  a  beautiful  one,  rushing  over  a 
hundred-foot  ledge  and  then  in  tearing  and 
foaming  rapids  it  fell  a  hundred  feet  more, 
churning  around  the  great  masses  of  rock 
that  for  ages  had  been  tumbling  from  the 
cliffs  above.  The  falls  were  now  swollen 
by  the  recent  rains.  How  many  happy 
hours  I  had  spent  in  that  region  piloting 
guests  from  the  Tabard  Inn,  a  little  moun¬ 
tain  hotel.  What  famous  picnicings  and 
luncheons  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
rocks  at  the  “Meeting  of  the  Waters,”  the 
juncture  of  the  two  lovely  streams.  What 
a  joy  it  all  was  then.  What  a  horror  now! 
How  close  was  I  to  the  falls  or  to  the  bluff? 
I  could  not  tell.  Often  in  the  quiet  of  a 
summer’s  night  we  had  sat  on  our  porch 
and  listened  to  their  deep  roar.  And  they 
were  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  Then,  again, 
I  had  noted  in  approaching  them  that  we 
often  could  not  distinguish  their  sound 
until  we  paused  upon  the  very  brink  of  the 
gorge.  I  have  been  told  that  this  is  true 
even  of  the  Niagara  Falls. 

But  the  doctor!  the  doctor.  I  must 
find  the  doctor.  I  turned  and  ran.  That 
sullen  roar  following  me  as  though  some 
giant  had  been  aroused  in  his  cave  and  was 
thundering  up  the  gorge  after  me.  I  ran 
like  mad. 

A  great,  surging,  blinding  wave  of  mist 
and  spray  flying  into  my  face  and  strang¬ 
ling  me,  suddenly  checked  my  flight.  I  fell, 
gasping,  to  my  knees.  Mercy  on  me!  I 
was  rushing  into  the  falls  and  to  my  destruc¬ 
tion.  Their  appalling  roar  enveloped  me. 
Their  swirling  spray  was  in  my  eyes,  mouth 
and  ears;  drenching  me  and  beating  me  into 
the  earth.  In  vain  I  turned  my  head  this 
way  and  that  for  breath;  my  flesh  smarted 
and  burned  under  the  scourging.  Another 
inch  and  I  might  dash  over  the  precipice. 
I  would  have  to  lie  where  I  was  until  day¬ 
light  with  that  unspeakable  terror  enthrall¬ 
ing  me.  It  surely  was  near  midnight. 
There  would  be  six  or  seven  hours  to  lie 
there  under  the  maddening  lash  of  waters. 
The  plunge  into  that  vortex  seemed  inevit¬ 
able.  I  was  already  threshing  about  in  the 
vain  effort  to  gain  my  breath.  All  of  a 


sudden  I  became  aware  that  the  awful  roar 
and  driving  spray  had  ceased.  All  was 
quiet.  I  could  still  hear  that  distant  under¬ 
ground  rumble.  The  wind,  changing,  had 
driven  the  flying  deluge  in  another  direction. 
I  laid  there  trying  to  think.  I  essayed  to 
rise,  but  my  water-soaked  clothing  weighed 
me  down  in  my  weakened  condition. 

Then  a  voice  came  out  of  the  darkness: 

“John!  John!” 

It  was  my  brother-in-law’s.  I  could  see 
the  flash  of  his  lantern.  He  was  approach¬ 
ing  and  repeating  the  call,  I  answering. 
But  I  did  not  attempt  to  get  up. 

“  What-on-earth!”  I  heard  him  exclaim. 

I  looked  up.  He  was  holding  the  lantern 
aloft  and  peering  down  at  me.  A  delirium 
of  joy  broke  over  me. 

“0,  Mack!”  I  cried,  and  my  voice 
sounded  strange  and  weak,  “I  am  so  glad 
you’ve  come.  I  came  near  going  over  the 
falls.” 

“What!  Where’s  the  doctor?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  couldn’t  find  his 
house.  Went  past  it.  I  fell  right  here  on 
the  brink  of  the  falls.” 

“The  falls!  There  you  go  again  about 
the  falls.  Come,  get  up.  Now,  where  do 
you  suppose  you  are?” 

“Jones’  Falls.” 

“Jones’  fiddlesticks!  Why,  you  are  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Jones’  Falls.” 

“The  spray!  The  spray!  Why,  it  was 
dashing  in  my  face.” 

“Spray!  There  ain’t  none.  There  was  a 
sharp  dash  o’  wind  and  rain  just  now.  The 
baby  was  better,  and  so  I  waited  for  the 
shower  to  pass  before  I  came  out  to  see  if 
you  were  coming,  as  it  was  about  time,  and 
I  knew  it  was  darker  than  you  thought  it 
was.” 

“About  time!  What  do  you  mean? 
Haven’t  you  been  worried  about  me?” 

Mack  laughed  as  he  put  his  arm  through 
mine,  and  we  started  back. 

“Worried  about  you?  No.  Didn’t  you 
say  you  could  find  it,  you  didn’t  care  how 
dark  it  was?  So  I  supposed  of  course 
you’d  find  it.  Sally  said,  though,  that  I’d 
better  come  out  with  the  lantern.  Now, 
how  long  do  you  think  you’ve  been  gone?” 

“Why,  hours.  It  must  be  after  mid¬ 
night.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  You’ve  been  gone  just 
twenty  minutes.” 

“Twenty  minutes!” 

“  Well,  it  struck  nine  just  as  you  started, 
didn’t  it?  And  it  was  twenty  minutes  past 
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as  1  left  the  house.  Is  my  ’rithmetic  cor¬ 
rect?” 

It  was.  As  we  entered  the  door  the 
clock  chimed  the  half  hour  past  nine.  We 
had  been  parleying  at  least  ten  minutes. 
Mack  went  for  the  doctor  and  soon  returned 
with  him. 

I  took  a  good  rub-down  and  went  to  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep.  If  I  dozed  it  was  only  to 
waken  with  a  start,  and  the  feeling  of  chok¬ 
ing  spray  in  my  face.  At  daybreak  I  hasten¬ 
ed  out.  There  lay  my  hat,  shrunken  and  hard 
with  wet.  I  tracked  myself  on  out  in  the 
soft  mud.  To  my  utter  astonishment  I  saw 
that  instead  of  going  west  out  the  James¬ 
town  road  I  had  turned  northward  on  the 
road  passing  our  own  house,  and  the  spot 
where  my  brother  had  found  me  was  directly 
west  of  the  house.  I  had  traveled  about 
two  hundred  feet  in  all.  The  place  where 
I  had  run  onto  the  resting  cow  was  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  gate,  and  then  a  little 
farther  on  there  were  several  steps  where 
I  had  actually  run  until  I  had  fallen,  as  I 
supposed,  with  the  spray  of  the  falls  in  my 
face.  The  roar  of  the  sudden  gale  in  the 
pines  and  the  sharp  dash  of  rain  had  fooled 
me.  .  My  tracks  showed  that  I  had  kept 
turning  round  and  round  and  zigzagging  a 
great  deal.  But  my  mind,  my  thoughts, 
had  surely  gone  right  on.  Certain  it  was 
that  my  brain  had  been  traveling  with 
dreamlike  rapidity.  Will  anyone  accuse  me 
of  falling  asleep  or  dreaming?  What  can 
explain  that  apparent  lapse,  that  momen¬ 
tary  loss  of  identity,  time  and  place,  just  " 
after  I  left  the  gate?  What  is  there  in 


psychophysics  to  explain  my  condition? 
Some  one  will  say  it  was  a  case  of  plain 
scare.  I  say,  no.  Not  at  that  moment, 
anyway.  Ever  since  childhood  I  had  been 
used  to  darkness  and  the  woods.  I  had 
literally  grown  up  in  the  “bush,”  and  a 
stranger  to  fear.  Well,  I  give  it  up. 

I  showed  my  trail  to  my  brother-in-law. 
He  laughed,  and  then  drawled: 

“John,  that  looks  like  yeou  an’  a  shoat 
had  been  hevin’  a  time,  an’  sometimes  yeou 
was  a  draggin’  the  pig,  an’  sometimes  the 
pig  was  a  draggin’  y-e-o-u.” 

P.  S. — My  Dear  Reader:  You  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  your  own  home.  Can  go  anywhere 
in  the  dark,  can’t  you?  You  know  just  how 
many  steps  it  is  across  a  room,  along  a  hall ; 
where  to  turn  for  the  stairs,  just  where  the 
stove  is,  and  how  to  go  around  the  bed. 
All  right.  Yet  you  never  turned  loose  in 
the  dark  without  catching  your  toe  in  the 
stove  foot,  or  the  leg  of  the  lounge,  or  in 
the  castor  of  the  bedpost,  barking  your 
shins  against  some  fixed  object  that  you 
see  every  day  of  your  lives,  or  whacking 
your  forehead  against  a  door  or  mantel.  I 
do  not  allude  to  carelessly  placed  movables. 
An  object  that  you  imagine  isn’t  near,  hits 
you  in  the  nose,  and  what  you  are  sure  is 
near,  you  grope  about  for  in  vain,  wonder¬ 
ing  with  more  or  less  emphasis  where  on 
earth  that  thing  is,  anyway,  and  yet  it  is 
right  in  that  room.  You  are  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  your  own  home — and  you  are 
not*  Does  that  explain  my  predicament? 
Perhaps  this  will  recall  some  hair-raising 
experience  of  your  own  in  the  dark. 


NEW  CLEVELAND  PASSENGER  STATION. 

•FROM  THE  “RAILWAY  AND  TICKET  AGENT.” 


DOMINANT  and  busy  a  center  as  Cleve¬ 
land  is  for  rail  and  lake  traffic,  only 
now  can  it  felicitate  itself  on  possess¬ 
ing  a  railway  depot  that  is  at  once  artistic, 
commodious  and  up-to-date— that  of  the  C.  T. 
&  V.  line,  which  is  the  Cleveland  branch  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  system.  The 
other  depots  are  little  better  than  big  rude 


imposing  and  handsome  structure  in  the 
modified  Gothic  style,  and  the  high  praise 
bestowed  upon  its  designer  has  been  fairly 
earned.  It  accommodates  the  general 
offices  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  usual 
waiting  and  baggage  rooms,  ticket  offices, 
etc.,  and  its  harmonious  proportions  make  it 
look  even  larger  than  it  actually  is. 


NEW  CLEVELAND  PASSENGER  STATION. 


sheds,  murky,  smoke-begrimed  and  poorly 
ventilated.  The  “  Baby,”  whose  local  pas¬ 
senger  station  is  illustrated  in  this  issue, 
has  set  a  stimulating  example  to  its  ma- 
turest  rivals. 

Architect  Dutton  has  achieved  a  notable 
and  educational  triumph  in  his  work.  While 
accommodating  his  plans  to  the  depressed 
level  on  which  all  railroad  lines  enter  or 
skirt  the  city,  he  has  lifted  the  bulk  of  the 
passenger  depot  to  the  plateau  where  sun¬ 
shine  and  fresh  air  abound.  It  is  a  massive, 


The  building  throughout  is  of  the  modern 
steel-frame  and  fire-proof  floor  and  partition 
method  of  construction.  Every  floor  is 
independent  of  the  others  in  its  partitions, 
and  an  earthquake  might  dislodge  the  solid 
walls  without  breaking  down  the  steel 
framework.  The  first  story  is  built  of  rock¬ 
faced  stone,  forming  a  strong  base  for  the 
two  upper  stories,  which  are  of  brick,  of  a 
beautiful  orange  color,  with  stone  trim¬ 
mings.  The  corners  of  the  building  are 
strengthened  by  turrets,  and  the  high 
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pitched  roof  is  dominated  by  a  very  striking 
clock-tower,  one  of  the  most  effective  in 
the  city.  The  dials  on  the  four  faces  of 
this  tower  are  illuminated  by  arc  lamps. 

As  a  glance  at  our  illustration  shows, 
the  dominant  exterior  effect  is  one  of  solid¬ 
ity  and  permanence,  combined  with  graceful 
lines  and  an  absence  of  all  tawdry  ornament. 
Extending  the  full  width  of  the  building  on 
either  side  of  the  tower  are  the  men’s  and 
women’s  waiting  rooms,  with  mosaic  floors, 
dark  green  wainscoting,  and  walls  attrac¬ 
tively  finished  in  strong  orange-red.  The 
seats  in  these  rooms  are  not  surpassed  by 
those  in  any  passenger  station  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  ladies’  waiting  room  has  a  retir¬ 
ing  alcove  provided  with  rocking  chairs  and 
other  comforts,  and  the  toilet  accommo¬ 
dations  are  the  latest  and  best.  The  men’s 
waiting  room  is  of  practically  equal  size,  and 
with  ample  lavatory  and  toilet  conveniences, 
well  ventilated  and  lighted.  Every  toilet 
room  in  the  building,  in  fact,  has  an  ample 
vent  shaft,  to  prevent  the  objectionable 
features  incident  to  the  common  toilet 
room.  The  baggage  room  has  a  floor  of 
asphalt,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
material  for  this  purpose. 

The  tower  vestibule  leads  to  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  offices,  which  occupy  the 
upper  two  floors.  Taking  the  electric 
elevator,  you  are  landed  in  the  well-lighted 
corridor  above,  paved  with  mosaic,  and 
dividing  the  building  longitudinally. 

On  either  side  of  the  corridor  is  a  tier 
of  offices,  all  superbly  lighted,  and  finished 
in  light  oak,  with  walls  painted  a  quiet  ecru 
tint,  most  restful  and  satisfactory  to  the 
eye  in  a  working-room. 

The  offices  are  not  surpassed  by  those 
of  any  of  the  fine  office  buildings  of  Cleve¬ 


land.  Ample  toilet  rooms  are  provided  on 
each  floor,  and  the  vaults  of  the  Auditor 
and  the  Engineer  are  placed  in  a  solid 
brick  structure  running  to  the  foundation 
itself. 

In  the  high  roof  story  of  the  building 
ample  storage  space  for  files,  etc.,  is 
provided. 

The  building  has  its  own  electric  light¬ 
ing  plant,  and  depends  entirely  upon  elec¬ 
tricity  for  artificial  illumination,  the  same 
plant  also  supplying  power  for  the  electric 
elevator. 

The  whole  structure  is  a  great  credit  to 
its  designer,  Mr.  William  Stillman  Dutton, 
whose  architectural  skill  is  visible  in  other 
buildings  of  his  design  in  Cleveland.  The 
general  conduct  of  the  improvements,  of 
which  the  C.  T.  &  V.  depot  is  a  part,  was  in 
the  able  management  of  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
Hyde,  Consulting  Engineer.  Mr.  Hyde  is 
responsible  for  the  skillful  structure  of  the 
station.  These  two  gentlemen  have  made 
special  study  of  the  requirements  of  rail¬ 
road  stations  and  terminal  facilities.  Mr. 
Dutton  was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  well 
known  as  the  best  architectural  school  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Hyde  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Sheffield  School  of  Science  at  Yale,  and 
is  an  engineer  of  conspicuous  ability. 

The  train  shed  is  what  is  known  as  a 
double-decker,  and  there  is  only  one  other 
like  it  in  the  United  States.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Massillon  Bridge  Co.,  and 
its  design  shelters  the  cars  from  exposure 
to  the  elements  while  affording  notable 
facilities  for  rapid  making  up  of  trains. 
A  special  may  be  prepared  at  any  moment 
and  held  in  readiness  without  impeding  the 
regular  traffic  movement. 
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THE  44  ROYAL  LIMITED.” 


THE  triumphal  tour  of  the  “Royal  Lim¬ 
ited”  through  the  Middle-Western 
States  was  the  topic  of  newspaper 
talk  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  November. 
This  train  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  ever 


“Royal  Limited”  was  especially  designed 
for  such  service. 

In  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  Chicago, 
on  Saturday,  November  5,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  proud  possessor  of  this 


PARLOR  CAR  “ROYAL  LIMITED.” 


placed  in  railway  service,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  very  latest  production  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  who  have  always  ranked  first  of 
railway  car  builders. 

A  strictly  “  daylight  ”  train  is  a  novelty 
in  this  country  of  long  distances  and  the 


beautiful  train,  placed  it  for  inspection  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  several  thousand 
people  who  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  it,  were  most  extravagant  in 
their  praise,  and  prominent  officials  of 
large  railway  lines  centering  at  Chicago, 
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and  the  representatives  of  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  at  once  conceded  it  to  be  what  it 
claimed — “  The  finest  train  in  the  country.” 

The  initial  trip  included  short  stops  at 
the  towns  of  Defiance,  Deshler,  Fostoria, 
Tiffin,  Chicago  Junction  and  Akron  on  the 
way  to  Cleveland,  to  allow  the  great  crowds 
of  people  to  pass  through  and  inspect  the 


Wheeling,  Cambridge,  Zanesville,  Newark 
and  Columbus,  each  contributed  large 
crowds  for  a  hasty  examination  of  its  novel 
features  on  November  9,  although  the  day 
was  extremely  disagreeable  with  rain  and 
snow. 

On  arrival  at  Cincinnati  on  Thursday, 
November  10,  fully  six  thousand  people 


LADIES’  BOUDOIR  “ROYAL  LIMITED.” 


train.  At  Cleveland,  on  Monday,  November 
7,  two  thousand  people  by  special  invitation 
viewed  the  magnificent  train  in  the  new 
train  shed  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  at  the  foot  of  Water  Street,  and  here, 
as  in  Chicago,  it  received  a  perfect  ovation. 
At  Pittsburg  on  Tuesday,  November  8,  three 
thousand  visitors  were  entertained,  and 


availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
see  for  themselves  what  the  “  Associated 
Press”  dispatches  had  announced  for  the 
three  days  preceding,  to  be  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  train  in  the  country,  and  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  opinions  as  to  its  superb 
equipment. 

Chillicothe,  Athens,  Parkersburg  and 
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Grafton  were  visited  on  its  way  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  the  citizens  of  each  town  turned 
out  en-masse  and  were  greatly  delighted. 

As  it  had  been  generally  announced  at 
Washington  that  this  train  was  especially 
designed  for  traffic  between  Washington 
and  New  York,  particular  interest  was 
taken  by  that  city,  and  on  Saturday, 


tive  of  the  efforts  of  the  railroad  company  in 
giving  them  the  best  service  that  could 
possibly  be  obtained. 

Over  thirty  thousand  people  visited  the 
“  Royal  Limited  ”  on  its  exhibition  trip. 

On  Wednesday,  November  16,  a  special 
invitation  was  given  to  two  hundred  of  the 
prominent  business  and  professional  men  of 


OBSERVATION  PARLOR  AND  CAFE  ‘-ROYAL  LIMITED.” 


November  12,  continuous  throngs  of  promi¬ 
nent  people  inspected  and  admired  the 
exquisite  woods  and  draperies  which  were 
used  in  its  construction.  Foreign  Ambassa¬ 
dors,  Members  of  Legations,  Congressmen 
and  prominent  men  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  alike  declared  it  to  be  more  than 
they  had  anticipated  and  were  fully  apprecia- 


Baltimore  for  a  trip  to  Washington  and 
return,  to  give  them  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
what  the  train  really  was  when  in  service. 
An  elaborate  luncheon  was  prepared  in  the 
dining  car  and  one  of  the  great  “  1300  ” 
engines  was  attached  to  the  train  for  mile- 
a-minute  runs  between  the  cities,  serving 
luncheon  en  route. 
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So  great  was  the  desire  of  other  cities 
to  view  the  train  that  the  exhibition  was 
continued  at  Baltimore  on  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia  on 
Friday,  November  18,  and  at  New  York  City 
on  Saturday,  November  19.  Beautifully 
engraved  invitations  preceded  its  arrival 
and  suitable  souvenirs  were  given  to  all 


tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  is  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  the  climax  of  19th  century  trains. 
Although  there  are  nine  fast  trains  daily 
in  each  direction  between  these  cities  in 
the  Royal  Blue  Line  series,  all  elegantly 
equipped  and  making  phenomenally  fast 
schedule,  the  management  of  the  Royal 


DINING  CAR  “ROYAL  LIMITED.1 


visitors.  The  endorsement  of  the  public  was 
freely  given—' “  The  finest  train  ever  exhi¬ 
bited  in  this  country.” 

Some  conception  of  its  beauty  and 
grandeur  may  be  conceived  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  is  embodied  herein. 

The  “Royal  Limited” — the  imperial  train 
of  the  famous  Royal  Blue  Line,  running  be- 


Blue  Line,  consisting  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail¬ 
way  and  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
realizing  the  value  and  class  of  travel  be¬ 
tween  the  Nation’s  Metropolis  and  its  Capi¬ 
tal,  at  once  requiring  the  highest  standard 
of  railroad  equipment  that  can  be  furnished 
exclusive  for  first-class  travel,  as  well  as 
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the  corresponding  quickening  of  time,  has 
been  induced  to  equip  two  trains  with  the 
very  latest  patterns  of  Pullman  cars,  which 
are  scheduled  to  make  the  entire  distance 
in  the  remarkable  time  of  five  hours. 

The  “Royal  Limited,”  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  is  a  dual  train,  composed  of  parlor, 
observation,  cafe,  smoking  and  dining  cars  ; 
the  entire  equipment  being  especially  made 
for  this  service  by  the  Pullman  Company. 
The  two  trains  are  exact  counterparts  of 
each  other,  and  will  leave  New  York  and 
Washington  simultaneously  at  3.00  p.  m. 

The  parlor  cars— “  Empress,”  “Czarina” 
and  “Queen” — are  superbly  finished  in  ver¬ 
milion  wood,  with  an  inlay  of  Persian  design. 
The  ceiling  is  of  royal  blue,  and  the  uphol¬ 
stery  of  the  same  color,  except  in  the  ladies’ 
toilet,  which  is  of  dark  olive  green,  the 
ceiling  decorated  to  correspond.  The  draw¬ 
ing-room  is  most  beautifully  finished  in  green 
and  gold.  The  general  design  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  main  parlor  is  Persian,  whilst 
in  the  drawing-room  and  ladies’  toilet  the 
design  is  renaissance.  A  beautiful  effect 
is  given  both  to  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  cars  by  oval  windows,  with  opal¬ 
escent  glass  placed  in  the  toilet  rooms 
and  passage-ways.  The  cars  are  the  most 
palatial  and  largest  ever  built.  They  are 
seventy  feet  in  length,  with  every  mod¬ 
ern  improvement  and  appliance,  including 
wide  vestibules  with  anti-telescoping  device, 
empire  deck,  steam  heat,  Pintsch  gas,  air 
pressure  water  system,  and  have  a  capacity 
of  thirty-four  seats. 

The  unusually  large  space  devoted  to 
the  ladies’  dressing  room  is  a  novel  feature 
of  the  car.  It  is  most  beautifully  furnished 
in  dark  olive  green,  the  ceiling  being  deco¬ 
rated  to  correspond.  It  is  provided  with 
dresser  with  large  plate  glass  mirror,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  cozy  corner  seats, 
and  in  another  corner  is  a  bookcase  and 
stationary  washstand.  The  room  was  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  comfort  and  privacy 
of  lady  patrons. 

The  •  observation,  cafe  and  smoking  cars 
— “Jupiter,”  “Mercury”  and  “Neptune” — 
are  of  the  same  general  appearance  on  the 
exterior  as  the  parlor  cars,  except  that 
the  observation  end  is  recessed  with  a  deep 
platform.  The  full  seating  capacity  of  each 
of  these  cars  is  thirty-three,  including  four¬ 
teen  chairs  in  the  smoking  compartment. 
The  parlor  compartment  is.  finished  in  ver¬ 
milion,  richly  inlaid,  the  ceiling  in  blue  and 
aluminum,  and  the  chairs  upholstered  in 


royal  blue.  The  smoking  compartment  is 
finished  in  Circassian  walnut,  exquisitely 
inlaid;  the  chairs  upholstered  in  olive  green 
leather;  the  ceiling  of  red  and  gold,  the 
general  design  being  of  Italian  renaissance. 
The  car  is  provided  with  writing  desk  and 
material,  a  very  important  necessity  to  the 
traveler. 

The  buffet  is  also  one  of  the  exquisite 
features.  It  is  provided  with  the  daintiest 
china  and  cut  glass,  and  supplied  with  all 
the  choicest  viands  conducive  to  an  appe¬ 
tizing  luncheon. 

The  dining  cars  are  the  very  latest  pat¬ 
terns  which  have  left  the  shops  of  the  well- 
known  name  of  “Pullman.”  These  cars,  the 
“Waldorf”  and  “Astoria,”  are  placed  in 
commission  bearing  the  names  of  one  of 
the  greatest  hostelries  in  the  world,  far- 
famed  for  its  excellent  culinary  triumphs. 
The  service  which  is  under  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Passenger  Department  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  The  menu  consists  of  every  deli¬ 
cacy  in  season,  daintily  served  and  tempting 
to  the  appetite  of  the  most  pronounced 
epicure. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  “Royal  Lim¬ 
ited,”  the  Royal  Blue  Line  again  asserts  its 
claim  of  superiority  of  passenger  train  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  oft  repeated  phrase — “Finest 
and  Fastest  Series  of  Trains  in  the  World.” 

The  “Press”  at  large  have  been  un¬ 
stinted  in  their  praise  of  the  “  Royal  Lim¬ 
ited,”  as  the  following  expressions  will  show: 

“  Any  attempt  to  describe  these  twen¬ 
tieth  century  palaces  would  be  foolish  with¬ 
out  elaborate  pictures  and  drawings  to  aid 
the  language,  and  even  the  best  pictures 
would  fail  to  do  them  justice.  Seeing  the 
train,  alone  will  impress  one  with  its  grand¬ 
eur.”—  Northwestern  Lumberman,  Chicago. 

“  The  embodiment  of  the  newest  designs 
and  latest  improvements  of  the  art  of  car 
building  as  carried  out  by  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany.” — Record ,  Chicago. 

“The  finest  strictly  daylight  train  in  the 
world.” — Philadelphia  Item. 

“Fine  as  silk  was  the  verdict  of  all  who 
saw  it.” — Cincinnati  Post. 

“When  old  railroad  men  become  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  anything  in  the  train  line,  what 
can  the  public  do  but  make  signs  of  appro¬ 
bation. — Cincinnati  Commercial-  Tribune. 

“  The  cars  were  universally  pronounced 
models  of  comfort  and  beauty.” — Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Herald. 
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“A  swell  train/’ — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

“  The  ladies  have  apparently  been  very 
much  impressed  with  it,  the  best  people  in 
the  various  cities  responding  to  the  invita¬ 
tions  so  generously  sent  out.” — Cincinnati 
Commercial-  Tribune. 

“Is  without  doubt  the  finest  train  that 
was  ever  turned  out  to  be  in  service  on  a 
day  run  of  five  hours  only.” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

“  Wheeled  luxury  for  travelers  seems  to 
have  reached  its  maximum  in  the  new 
‘  Royal  Limited/  ” — Cleveland  World. 

“There  have  been  in  the  past  few 
months  many  trains  for  which  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  handsomest  trains  in  the 
world  have  been  claimed,  and  among  these 
is  the  “  Royal  Limited.”  Other  trains  are 
handsome,  it  must  be  conceded,  but  the 
thousands  who  have  visited  the  train  and 
viewed  its  beauty  and  completeness  on  its 
triumphal  exhibition  tour  of  western  cities 
thus  far,  are  willing  to  grant  the  claim  to 
the  ‘ Royal  Limited/” — Columbus  Dispatch. 

“  Certainly  is  the  finest  train  that  has 
ever  rested  beneath  the  big  shed  of  Grand 
Central  Station.” — Times-Herald ,  Chicago. 

“The  appearance  of  the  train  fully  sus¬ 
tains  its  claims.” — Chicago  Post. 

“  The  finest  train  in  the  country,  de¬ 
signed  exclusively  for  daylight  service. — 
Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 

“  Though  many  magnificent  specials 
have  been  exhibited  at  Washington  and 
countless  handsome  cars  opened  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
4000  who  saw  it,  the  ‘  Royal  Limited’  was 
the  most  magnificent  ever  seen.” — Herald, 
Baltimore. 

“  People  who  like  to  sit  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  when  they  travel,  will  probably  hang 
close  to  the  ‘Royal  Limited.’” — World, 
Baltimore. 


“  A  large  number  of  ladies  were  among 
the  visitors,  and  the  rich  interior  decora¬ 
tion  and  special  attention  given  in  the 
appointments  for  the  comfort  of  the  fair 
sex  were  subjects  of  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment.” — Sun,  Baltimore. 

“The  train  is  said  by  competent  critics 
to  be  the  finest  ever  seen  on  any  railroad 
in  America.” — Baltimore  Herald. 

“They  are  rolling  palaces  of  luxury.” 
—  Youngstown  Telegram. 

“Suffice  it  to  say  ‘it  is  the  finest  train 
in  the  world.’  ” — Tiffin,  0.,  News. 

“The  finest  train  ever  seen  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  cars  are  veritable  traveling  pal¬ 
aces  and  the  name  ‘Royal  Limited’  is  well 
chosen.” — Marion,  0.,  Mirror. 

“The  train  is  what  it  is  represented  to 
be :  The  finest  in  the  world.” — Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  World. 

“The  cynosure  of  all  eyes.” — Allegheny, 
Pa.,  Record. 

“  Pullman  cars  fit  for  a  king.” — Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  Telegraph. 

“The  universal  verdict:  No  finer  train 
was  ever  coupled  together.” — -Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  Intelligencer. 

“The  ladies  at  once  recognized  the 
efforts  the  company  has  made  to  contribute 
to  their  comfort  while  traveling.  There  is 
an  elegance  about  the  whole  affair  that  is 
not  usually  found  on  what  are  generally 
known  as  fine  trains,  and  the  claim  that  it 
is  the  finest,  is  well  taken.” — Chillicothe, 
0.,  Gazette. 

“  The  verdict  of  every  one  who  walked 
through  the  luxurious  rolling  palaces  was 
that  no  finer  train  had  ever  been  seen.” 
Chronicle  Telegraph,  Pittsburg. 

“  The  finest  train  extant.” — Commercial 
Gazette,  Pittsburg. 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R,  BRIDGE  NEAR  CUMBERLAND.  Photo  by  Dinwiddle. 
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Where  no  rates  are  given,  professional  guides  cannot  be  obtained.  t  Direct  rail  connection  to  Camden-on-Oauley. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

NO.  528 

DAILY 

NO.  510 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  5  12 

EX.  SUN. 

6  HOUR 

NO.  508 

DAILY 

NO.  502 

DAILY 

No.  524 
“ ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

NO.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  1  6 
DAILY 

NO.  5  14 

DAILY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

Lv.  WASHINGTON  -- . 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA . --- . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

AM 

7.06 

7.65 

7.69 

10.16 

12.36 

12.40 

PM 

AM 

8.00 

8.60 

8.64 

1  1.00 
1.20 

1 .26 
PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.60 

10.54 

1  2.63 
3.00 
3.05 

PM 

NOON 

12.06 

1  2.57 

1  .0  1 
3.09 
5.35 
6.40 

PM 

PM 

1.15 
2.  15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 

PM 

3.00 

3.49 

3.63 

6.52 

8.00 

8.05 

PM 

PM 

6.06 
6.00 
6.04 
8.  19 

1  0.40 
10.45 

PM 

PM 

8.00 

9.00 

9.05 

1  1 .40 
3.20 

AM 

NIGHT 

2.00 

2.62 

3.00 

5.10 

7.45 

7.50 

AM 

AM 

9.00 
9.52 
9.66 
12.  1  2 
2.30 
2.35 

PM 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

NO.  505 

DAILY 

NO. 517 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

NO.  501 

DAILY 

NO.  5  1  1 

DAILY 

6  HOUR 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

6  HOUR 

NO.  507 

DAILY 

No.  509 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

6  HCUR 

NO. 525 
DAILY 

No.  503 

DAILY 

NO.  5  15 

DAILY 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

NIGHT 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

7.66 

9.55 

1  1 .25 

1  2.65 

1.25 

2.55 

4.55 

6.55 

12.10 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET  ---- 

4.30 

8.00 

10.00 

1  1 .30 

1.00 

1 .30 

3.00 

6.00 

6.00 

12.15 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA - 

8.00 

10.26 

1  2.20 

1.37 

3.07 

4.20 

6.07 

7.30 

8.35 

3.36 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

10.04 

1  2.41 

2.26 

3.36 

6.06 

6.42 

7.06 

9.32 

10.41 

6.04 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 

10.08 

1  2.45 

2.30 

3.40 

6.  10 

6.46 

7.  10 

9.36 

10.45 

6.12 

Ar.  WASHINGTON . . 

1  1  .00 

1.40 

3.30 

4.30 

6.00 

7.50 

8.00 

10.30 

1  1 .45 

7.30 

AM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

AM 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No.  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  43 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  5 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA . —  - 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- - 
LV.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

LV.  WASHINGTON  . - 

Ar.  PITTSBURG  -- . 

9.56  am 

1  0.00  AM 

1  2.20  p.m 
2.26  p.m 

2.40  p.m 

3.40  p.m 

1.25  pm 

1  .30  pm 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  p.m 
8.05  pm 

2.55  pm 
3.00  pm 
6.07  pm 
7.06  p.m 
7.30  pm 
8.40  pm 

1  1  .30  am 
6.35  am 

6.65  PM 
6.00  pm 
8.35  pm 

1  0.4  1  p.m 

1  0.55  p.m 
12.05  am 

4.55  p.m 
6.00  p.m 
7.30  pm 
9.32  p.m 
9.40  pm 
10.45  pm 

4.30  AM 
8.00  AM 
10.04  am 
I0.I2am 

1  1  .05  am 
8.05  pm 

1  2. 1 6  NT 
4.30  am 
8.00  am 
I0.04am 
10.25  am 

1  1  .25  am 

5.55  pm 
6.00  pm 
8.35  PM 

1  0.4  1  PM 
10.55  pm 

1  1.55  pm 
8.  10  am 

Ar.  CLEVELAND  --- . . 

Ar.  WHEELING . . 

8.20  am 

1  1  .35  am 

Ar.  COLUMBUS  - . ---- 

2.55  pm 
6.35  pm 

Ar.  TOLEDO . . - 

Ar.  CHICAGO . - . 

9.00  pm 

10. 00  AM 

1  2.00  NN 
2.47  am 
6.50  am 
7. 1  Oam 

1  2.40  pm 

Ar.  CINCINNATI  . . . 

8.00  am 

1  1  .45  a* 

1  2.22  pm 
6.40  pm 

5.20  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.  1  5  p.m 
7.36  am 

AR.  INDIANAPOLIS  -- . . 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE - - - 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS . . 

Ar.  ROANOKE . . 

7.20  am 
3.45  pm 
7.20  pm 
7.40  am 
10.30  am 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE . . 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA . . 

Ar.  MEMPHIS . . - 

8.  1  8  am 
7.45  pm 

8.20  pm 
8.30  am 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS  - . 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE— On  Sundays  leave  New  York  at  1.45  p.  m..  Philadelphia  4.20  p.  m. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

NO.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  IO 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  44 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  12 
DUQUESNE 
LIMITED 

Nos.  1  4&46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO . 

Lv.  TOLEDO . . . 

t  8.30  am 

4.55  p.m 

8.55  pm 

2.45  am 

3.30  pm 

10.25  am 

7.00  pm 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . --- 

6.00  pm 

1  2.25  am 

Lv.  WHEELING  - . 

1  0.50  pm 

Lv.  CLEVELAND - - 

2.00  pm 
9.00  p.m 

5.45  pm 

LV.  PITTSBURG . 

8.00  AM 

1  2.45  pm 

LV.  ST.  LOUIS . . 

LV.  LOUISVILLE . 

LV.  INDIANAPOLIS . . 

8.20am 
2.  10  p.m 
t  2.45  P.M 
6.35  p.m 

2.35  am 
8.05  AM 
8.05  AM 
12.05  pm 
9.00  am 
8.45  pm 

LV.  CINCINNATI  . . 

Lv.  NEW  ORLEANS--- . 

6.00  pm 
8.00  pm 
8.20  am 

1  1.55  am 

1  1  .OOp.m 

7.45  am 

8.45  am 
8.54  am 

1  1  .00  AM 

1  .20p.m 

1  .25  pm 

LV.  MEMPHIS . . 

Lv.  CHATTANOOGA _ 

1  \J  VC  NHYVI 1  1  P 

LV,  IMNUAVILLt - 

Lv.  ROANOKE _ _ 

Ar.  WASHINGTON  --- . 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA _ 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

1  .05  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

6.47  am 
7.50  am 
7.59  AM 
10.15am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

4.50  P.M 
6.53  P.M 
6.04  pm 
8.  I9p.m 

1  0.40  p.m 
10.46  pm 

1  1  .55  am 
12.53  pm 

1  .0  1  P.M 
3.09  pm 
5.35  p.m 
6.40  p.m 

6.35  am 
7.50  am 
7.59am 
10.  15am 

I  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

1  .50  AM 
2.47  am 
3.00  AM 
5 .  1  0  AM 

7.45  am 

7  50  iu 

1  1  .20pm 
12.45  am 
3.00  am 
5.  10am 
7.45  am 
7.60  am 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.  +  DnU{J  except  S 

unday. 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Buffalo. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Separate  Sleeping  Cars  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  Buffalo  to  Washington. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washing*  on.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  and  Washington  to 

Pittsburg.  . 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Columbus 
and  Toledo.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

“  Pittsburg  Limited.”  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg. 

State  Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  Washington  to  Memphis. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Pullman  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and 
breakfast. 

and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping 

Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  .  .  ,  ,,  „  . 

Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati  and  Monon  Route. 

EASTWARD. 


No. 

528. 

No. 

510. 

No. 

512. 

No. 

508. 

No. 

502. 

No. 

524. 

No. 

506. 

No. 

5M. 

No. 

522. 

No. 

505. 

No. 

5i7. 

No. 

501. 

No. 

5”. 

No. 

535- 

No. 

507. 

No. 

509. 

No. 

525. 

No. 

503. 

No. 

5i5. 

No.  1. 


No.  7. 
No.  g. 
No.  3. 


No.  11. 


No. 

No. 


43- 

5- 


Nos.  47 
No.  55. 


No.  2. 


No.  4. 
No.  6. 


Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Sleeping  Car  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago,  India¬ 
napolis  and  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  itts- 
burg  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals 

_ cioornnor  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington. 


No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New 

No  10  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast.  . 

No.  12.  “Duquesne  Limited.”  Stateroom  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room 

Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

No  aa  SleeDin?  Car  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  and  Memphis  to  Washington.  . 

Nos.  14  and  46  *  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  CarChicago  to  Wheel, ng.  Sleep, ng  Car 
Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS 
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MILEAGE. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES . 

PHILADELPHIA  DI  VISION .  '.I'.'.”'.".".".'. . 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION . 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER . 

TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM . 


.784.38 

.129.00 

.391.00 

5.30 

.774.25 


1,309.88 


774.25 

2,083.93 


. . THE . . 

DUQUESNE  LIMITED 

THE  NEW 

Royal  Blue  Train 

DAILY  BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG, 

PHILADELPHIA 

m NEW  YORK 

WITH 

PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM 
BUFFET  SLEEPING  CARS : : 


Leaves  PITTSBURG,  5.45  P.M.  Leaves  NEW  YORK,  6.00  P.M. 
Arrives  PHILADELPHIA,  5.10  A.M.  Leaves  PHILADELPHIA,  8.35  P.M. 
Arrives  NEW  YORK,  7.45  A.M.  Arrives  PITTSBURG,  8.10  A.M. 


NEW  AND  EXQUISITE 


Pullman  Sleeping  Cars 

BETWEEN 


JVew  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Baltimore 
Slashington  •  Cincinnati  •  St*  Louis 


Royal  Blue  C  rains 


“eikmont” 

“Deermont” 

“Glenmont” 


“Beaumont” 

“Gdgemont” 

“Claremont” 
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MOUNT  ROYAL  STATION,  BALTIMORE* 


magnifi¬ 
cent  railway 
station,  located  in 
the  prominent  north¬ 
ern  residence  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  was 
erected  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  for  the 
convenience  of 
residents  of 
that  section, 
being  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Camden  Station, 
the  original  railway  station  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  town.  The  two 
stations  are  connected  by  the  famous  dou¬ 
ble-track  tunnel,  under  the  city,  which  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  through  which 
the  trains  are  propelled  by  the  same  won¬ 
derful  force. 

Mount  Royal  Station  enjoys  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  most  magnificent  railway 
station  in  the  United  States,  built  and  used 
exclusively  by  one  rail¬ 
way.  At  an  expenditure 
of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  this  station 
was  made  beautifully  at¬ 
tractive  and  one  of  the 
principal  buildings  in  the 
Monumental  City. 

The  station  is  built  of 
Port  Deposit  granite,  with 
trimmings  of  Indiana 
limestone,  and  roofed 
with  red  glazed  tiling. 

The  style  of  architecture 
is  renaissance.  A  large 


square  tower  arises  to  the  height  of  150 
feet,  from  the  front  centre  of  the  building, 
and  contains  an  electric  clock  with  four 
large  dials,  showing  the  time  plainly  day 
and  night  for  miles  around. 

The  interior  of  the  station  is  exquisite 
in  all  details,  and  with  extraordinarily  high 
ceilings,  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
main  waiting-room  is  imposing.  This  room 
is  encircled  by  a  running  gallery,  from 
which  the  detailed  effect  can  be  most  readily 
appreciated.  The  floors  are  of  marble  mosaic 
tiling;  the  wood  furnishings  are  of  white 
oak;  the  wainscoting  of  figured  oak;  the 
ceilings  are  paneled  in  stamped  metal;  the 
furniture  throughout  is  of  quartered  oak. 
All  modern  details  are  provided  for  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  waiting  rooms.  The 
ladies’  private  parlor  adjoining  the  general 
waiting  room  is  large  and  commodious  and 
supplied  with  most  comfortable  furniture. 
The  toilet  room  is  elegant  and  complete 
in  all  details.  For  gentlemen,  a  smoking 
room  is  provided  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  main  room  and  is  furnished  in  keeping 
with  its  surroundings.  A  well  equipped 


electric  locomotive  and  train. 


•GRAND  VIEW  OF  MOUNT  ROYAL  STATION 


LADIES’  WAITING  ROOM 


VIEW  OF  WAITING  ROOMS  FROM  SOUTH  GALLERY. 
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MOUNT  ROYAL  STATION,  BALTIMORE. 


news  and  cigar  stand  is  at  hand  supplied 
with  all  periodicals. 

The  train  shed  commences  at  the  mouth 
of  the  great  tunnel  and  is  about  500  feet 
in  length  and  supplied  with  three  tracks 
and  a  switch  track,  on  which  the  sleeping 
cars  are  placed  at  night.  The  iron  work  in 
the  fences  and  gateways  and  supports  of 
the  shed  is  in  keeping  with  the  grand  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  of  the  main  building.  In  the 
train  shed  is  the  block  tower  which  con¬ 
trols  the  tracks  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  entire  structure  is  below  the  level 
of  the  street  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  park,  with  beautiful  sloping  lawns, 
affording  a  grand  scenic  effect.  The  walks 
are  of  cement,  whilst  the  driveways  are 


vitrified  brick,  insuring  absolute  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

From  the  Mount  Royal  Avenue  entrance 
the  effect  of  this  beautiful  architectural 
building  is  most  pleasing.  The  porte- 
cochere  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  has  par¬ 
ticularly  delighted  architects  and  builders 
who  can  readily  appreciate  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  design. 

All  through  trains  to  and  from  the 
West,  and  all  of  the  famous  Royal  Blue 
Line  trains,  between  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  pass 
through  Mount  Royal  Station,  and  an  arbi¬ 
trary  time  of  four  minutes  is  allowed  for 
all  passenger  trains  between  Mount  Royal 
and  Camden  Stations. 


GLIMPSE  OF  BALTIMORE  FROM  CLOCK  TOWER,  MOUNT  ROYAL  STATION. 


THE  FUNNY  SIDE  OF  CHRISTMAS/ 


BY  JEROME  K.  JEROME. 


THE  ’bus  moved  on,  and  I  was  about  to 
cross  the  road  when  a  man,  mutter¬ 
ing  savagely  to  himself,  walked  into  me. 
He  would  have  swept  past  me  had  I  not, 
recognizing  him,  arrested  him.  It  was  my 

friend  B - ,  a  busy  editor  of  magazines 

and  journals.  It  was  some  seconds  before 
he  appeared  able  to  struggle  out  of  his  ab¬ 
straction  and  remember  himself.  “It  is 
this  confounded  Christmas  business,”  he 
explained.  “It  drives  me  out  of  my  head.” 

“I  have  heard  Christmas  advanced  as  an 
excuse  for  many  things,”  I  replied,  “but 
not  early  in  September.” 

■  “Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,”  he  an¬ 
swered;  “we  are  in  the  middle  of  our 
Christmas  number.  I  am  working  day  and 
night  upon  it.  By  the  bye,”  he  added,  “that 
puts  me  in  mind.  I  am  arranging  a  sym¬ 
posium,  and  I  want  you  to  join.  ‘Should 

Christmas - ’  ”  I  interrupted  him. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  I  said,  “I  commenced 
my  journalistic  career  when  I  was  eighteen, 
and  I  have  continued  it  at  intervals  ever 
since.  I  have  written  about  Christmas 
from  the  sentimental  point  of  view ;  I  have 
analyzed  it  from  the  philosophical  point  of 
view ;  and  I  have  sacrificed  it  from  the  sar¬ 
castic  standpoint.  I  have  treated  Christ¬ 
mas  humorously  for  the  Comics,  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  for  the  provincial  weeklies.  I 
have  said  all  that  is  worth  saying  on  the 
subject  of  Christmas — maybe  a  trifle  more. 
I  have  told  the  new-fashioned  Christmas 
story — you  know  the  sort  of  thing  ;  your 
heroine  tries  to  understand  herself,  and 
failing,  runs  off  with  the  man  who  began  as 
the  hero  ;  your  good  woman  turns  out  to  be 
really  bad  when  one  comes  to  know  her  ; 
while  the  villain,  the  only  decent  person  in 
the  story,  dies  with  an  enigmatic  sentence 
on  his  lips  that  looks  as  if  it  meant  some¬ 
thing,  but  which  you  yourself  would  be 
sorry  to  have  to  explain.  I  have  also  writ¬ 
ten  the  old-fashioned  Christmas  story  you 
know  that  also;  you  begin  with  a  good  old- 
fashioned  snowstorm  ;  you  have  a  good  old- 
fashioned  squire,  and  he  lives  in  a  good  old- 
fashioned  hall ;  you  work  in  a  good  old- 
fashioned  murder  ;  and  end  up  with  a  good 
old-fashioned  Christmas  dinner.  I  have  gath¬ 


ered  Christmas  guests  together  round  the 
crackling  logs  to  tell  ghost  stories  to  each 
other  on  Christmas  Eve,  while  without  the 
wind  howled,  as  it  always  does  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  at  its  proper  cue.  I  have  sent  chil¬ 
dren  to  heaven  on  Christmas  Eve — it  must 
be  quite  a  busy  time  for  St.  Peter  Christ¬ 
mas  morning,  so  many  good  children  die  on 
Christmas  Eve.  It  has  always  been  a  pop¬ 
ular  night  with  them.  I  have  revivified 
dead  lovers  and  brought  them  back  well 
and  jolly,  just  in  time  to  sit  down  to  the 
Christmas  dinner.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
having  done  these  things.  At  the  time  I 
thought  them  good.  I  once  loved  currant 
wine  and  girls  with  tously  hair.  One’s 
views  change  as  one  grows  older.  I  have 
discussed  Christmas  as  a  religious  festival. 
I  have  arraigned  it  as  a  social  incubus.  If 
there  be  any  joke  connected  with  Christmas 
that  I  have  not  already  made  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  it.  I  have  trotted  out  the  in¬ 
digestion  jokes  till  the  sight  of  one  of  them 
gives  me  indigestion  myself.  I  have  ridi¬ 
culed  the  family  gathering.  I  have  scoffed 
at  the  Christmas  present.  I  have  made 
witty  use  of  paterfamilias  and  his  bills. 
I  have - .” 

“  Did  I  ever  show  you,”  I  broke  off  to 
ask  as  we  were  crossing  the  Haymarket, 
“  that  little  parody  of  mine  on  Poe’s  poem 
of  The  Bells?  It  begins - .”  He  inter¬ 

rupted  me  in  his  turn  : 

“  Bills,  bills,  bills,”  he  repeated. 

“You  are  quite  right,”  I  admitted.  “I 
forgot  I  ever  showed  it  to  you.” 

“You  never  did,”  he  replied. 

“Then  how  do  you  know  how  it  be¬ 
gins?”  I  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know  for  certain,”  he  admitted, 
“  but  I  get,  on  an  average,  sixty-five  a  year 
submitted  to  me,  and  they  all  begin  that 
way.  I  thought  perhaps  yours  did  also.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  else  it  could  begin,” 
I  retorted.  He  had  rather  annoyed  me. 
“Besides,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  a  poem  be¬ 
gins.  It  is  how  it  goes  on  that  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  ;  and,  anyhow,  I’m  not  going 
to  write  you  anything  about  Christmas. 
Ask  me  to  make  you  a  new  joke  about  a 
plumber  ;  suggest  my  inventing  something 


*  From  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
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original  and  not  too  shocking  for  a  child  to 
say  about  heaven  ;  propose  my  running  you 
off  a  dog  story  that  can  be  believed  by  a 
man  of  average  determination,  and  we  may 
come  to  terms.  But  on  the  subject  of 
Christmas  I  am  taking  a  rest.” 

“I  don’t  blame  you,”  he  said,  “if  you 
are  as  sick  of  the  subject  as  I  am.  So  soon 
as  these  Christmas  numbers  are  off  my 
mind,  and  Christmas  is  over  till  next  June 
at  the  office,  I  shall  begin  it  at  home.  I 
think  the  presents  are  the  worst  part  of 
Christmas.  Emma  will  give  me  a  water- 
color  that  she  has  painted  herself.  She  al¬ 
ways  does.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  that 
if  she  did  not  expect  me  to  hang  it  in  the 
drawing-room.  Have  you  ever  seen  my 
cousin  Emma’s  water-colors?”  he  asked. 

“  I  think  I  have,”  I  replied. 

“There’s  no  thinking  about  it,”  he  re¬ 
torted  angrily.  “They’re  not  the  sort  of 
water-colors  you  forget.” 

He  apostrophized  the  Circus  generally. 

“Why  do  people  do  these  things?”  he 
demanded.  “  Even  an  amateur  artist  must 
have  some  sense.  Can’t  they  see  what  is 
happening?  There’s  that  thing  of  hers 
hanging  in  the  passage.  I  put  it  in  the 
passage  because  there’s  not  much  light  in 
the  passage.  She’s  labeled  it  Reverie.  If 
she  had  called  it  Influenza  I  could  have 
understood  it.  I  asked  her  where  she  got 
the  idea  from,  and  she  said  she  saw  the  sky 
like  that  one  evening  in  Norfolk.  Great 
Heavens!  then  why  didn’t  she  shut  her  eyes, 
or  go  home  and  hide  behind  the  bed-cur¬ 
tains?  If  I  had  seen  a  sky  like  that  in  Nor¬ 
folk  I  should  have  taken  the  first  train  back 
to  London.  I  suppose  the  poor  girl  can’t 
help  seeing  these  things,  but  why  paint 
them. 

I  said:  “I  suppose  painting  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  some  natures.”  “But  why  give  the 
things  to  me?”  he  pleaded.  I  could  offer 
him  no  adequate  reason. 

“The  idiotic  presents  that  people  give 
you!”  he  continued.  “I  said  I’d  like  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  poems  one  year.  They  had  worried 
me  to  know  what  I  did  want.  I  didn’t 
want  anything,  really;  that  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  think  of  that  I  wasn’t  dead 
sure  I  didn’t  want.  Well,  they  clubbed  to¬ 
gether,  four  of  them,  and  gave  me  Ten¬ 
nyson  in  twelve  volumes,  illustrated  with 
colored  photographs.  They  meant  kindly, 
of  course.  If  you  suggest  a  tobacco-pouch 
they  give  you  a  blue  velvet  bag  capable  of 
holding  about  a  pound,  embroidered  with 


flowers,  life-size.  The  only  way  one  could 
use  it  would  be  to  put  a  strap  to  it  and 
wear  it  as  a  satchel.  Would  you  believe 
it,  I  have  got  a  velvet  smoking-jacket  orna¬ 
mented  with  for-get-me-nots  and  butter¬ 
flies  in  silk;  I’m  not  joking.  And  they  ask 
me  why  I  never  wear  it.  I’ll  bring  it  down 
to  the  club  one  of  these  nights  and  wake 
the  place  up  a  bit — it  needs  it. 

“And  I’m  just  as  bad,”  he  went  on, 
“when  I  give  presents.  I  never  give  them 
what  they  want.  I  never  hit  upon  anything 
that  is  of  any  use  to  anybody.  If  I  give 
Jane  a  chinchilla  tippet,  you  may  be  certain 
chinchilla  is  the  most  out-of-date  fur  that 
any  woman  could  wear.  ‘Oh,  that  is  nice  of 
you,’  she  says;  now  that  is  just  the  very 
thing  I  wanted.’  I  give  the  girls  watch 
chains  when  nobody  is  wearing  watch 
chains.  When  watch  chains  are  all  the  rage 
I  give  them  ear  rings,  and  they  thank  me 
and  suggest  my  taking  them  to  a  fancy 
dress  ball,  that  being  their  only  chance  to 
wear  the  confounded  things.  I  waste 
money  on  white  gloves  with  black  backs, 
to  find  that  white  gloves  with  black  backs 
stamp  a  woman  as  suburban.  I  believe 
all  the  shopkeepers  in  London  save  their 
old  stock  to  palm  it  off  on  me  at  Christmas 
time.  And  why  does  it  always  take  half  a 
dozen  people  to  serve  you  with  a  pair  of 
gloves,  I’d  like  to  know?  Only  last  week 
Jane  asked  me  to  get  her  some  gloves  for 
that  last  Mansion  House  affair.  I  was  feel¬ 
ing  amiable,  and  I  thought  I  would  do  the 
thing  handsomely.  I  hate  going  into  a 
draper’s  shop;  everybody  stares  at  a  man 
as  if  he  were  forcing  his  way  into  the  ladies’ 
department  of  a  Turkish  bath.  One  of 
those  marionette  sort  of  men  came  up  to 
me  and  said  it  was  a  fine  morning.  What 
the  devil  did  I  want  to  talk  about  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  him  for?  I  said  I  wanted  some 
gloves.  I  described  them  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection.  I  said  ‘I  want  them  four 
buttons,  but  they  are  not  to  be  button 
gloves;  the  buttons  are  in  the  middle  and 
they  reach  up  to  the  elbow,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.’  He  bowed,  and  said  he  un¬ 
derstood  exactly  what  I  meant,  which  was 
a  damned  sight  more  than  I  did.  I  told 
him  I  wanted  three  pair  cream  and  three 
pair  fawn-colored,  and  the  fawn-colored 
were  to  be  Swedes.  He  corrected  me.  He 
said  I  meant  ‘  Suede.’  I  daresay  he  was 
right,  but  the  interruption  put  me  off,  and 
I  had  to  begin  over  again.  He  listened 
attentively  until  I  had  finished.  I  guess  I 
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was  about  five  minutes  standing  with  him 
there  close  to  the  door.  He  said,  ‘  Is  that 
all  you  require,  sir,  this  morning?’  I  said 
it  was. 

“  ‘  Thank  you,  sir,’  he  replied.  ‘  This 
way,  please,  sir.’ 

“He  took  me  into  another  room,  and 
there  we  met  a  man  named  Jansen,  to  whom 
he  briefly  introduced  me  as  a  gentleman 
who  ‘desired  gloves.’  ‘Yes,  sir,’  said  Mr. 
Jansen;  ‘and  what  sort  of  gloves  do  you 
desire?’ 

“I  told  him  I  wanted  six  pairs  alto¬ 
gether — three  suede,  fawn  colored,  and 
three  cream  colored — kids. 

“He  said,  ‘Do  you  mean  kid  gloves,  sir, 
or  gloves  for  children?’ 

“He  made  me  angry  by  that.  I  told 
him  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  slang. 
Nor  am  I  when  buying  gloves.  He  said  he 
was  sorry.  I  explained  to  him  about  the 
buttons,  so  far  as  I  could  understand  it  my¬ 
self,  and  about  the  length.  I  asked  him  to 
see  to  it  that  the  buttons  were  sewn  on 
firmly,  and  the  stitching  everywhere  was 
perfect,  adding  that  the  last  gloves  my  wife 
had  had  of  his  firm  had  been  most  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Jane  had  impressed  upon  me  to 
add  that.  She  said  it  would  make  them 
more  careful. 

“He  listened  to  me  in  rapt  ecstasy.  I 
might  have  been  music. 

“  ‘And  what  size,  sir?’  he  asked. 

“I  had  forgotten  that.  ‘Oh,  sixes,’  I 
answered,  ‘unless  they  are  very  stretchy 
indeed,  in  which  case  they  had  better  be 
five  and  three-quarters.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  and  the  stitching  on  the  cream  is 
to  be  black,’  I  added.  That  was  another 
thing  I  had  forgotten. 

“  ‘Thank  you  very  much,’  said  Mr.  Jansen; 
‘is  there  anything  else  that  you  require  this 
morning?’ 


“  ‘No,  thank  you,’  I  replied,  ‘not  this 
morning.’  I  was  beginning  to  like  the  man. 

“He  took  me  for  quite  a  walk,  and 
wherever  we  went  everybody  left  off  what 
they  were  doing  to  stare  at  me.  I  was 
getting  tired  when  we  reached  the  glove 
department.  He  marched  me  up  to  a  young 
man  who  was  sticking  pins  into  himself. 
He  said  ‘Gloves,’  and  disappeared  through 
a  curtain.  The  young  man  left  off  sticking 
pins  into  himself,  and  leaned  across  the 
counter. 

“  ‘Ladies’  gloves  or  gentlemen’s  gloves?’ 
he  said. 

“Well,  I  was  pretty  mad  by  this  time, 
as  you  can  guess.  It  is  funny  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it  afterward,  but  the 
wonder  then  was  that  I  didn’t  punch  his 
head. 

“I  said,  ‘Are  you  ever  busy  in  this  shop? 
Does  there  ever  come  a  time  when  you  feel 
you  would  like  to  get  your  work  done,  in¬ 
stead  of  lingering  over  it,  and  spinning  it 
out  for  pure  love  of  the  thing?’ 

“He  did  not  appear  to  understand  me. 
I  said  :  ‘I  met  a  man  at  your  door  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,  and  we  talked  about  these 
gloves  that  I  want,  and  I  told  him  all  my 
ideas  on  the  subject.  He  took  me  to  your 
Mr.  Jansen,  and  Mr.  Jansen  and  I  went  over 
the  whole  business  again.  Now  Mr.  Jansen 
leaves  me  with  you — you,  who  do  not  know 
whether  I  want  ladies’  or  gentlemen’s 
gloves.  Before  I  go  over  this  story  for 
the  third  time,  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
are  the  man  who  is  going  to  serve  me,  or 
whether  you  are  merely  a  listener,  because 
personally,  I  am  tired  of  the  subject.” 

“  Well,  this  was  the  right  man  at  last, 
and  I  got  my  gloves  from  him.  No  wonder 
the  drapers  have  had  to  start  luncheon  and 
tea  rooms.” 


THE  RAILROAD  PRIMER. 


See  the  Men  with  their  Dog  and  Guns. 
Are  they  going  a-hunting? 

Yes,  they  are  going  a-hunting. 

Will  they  bring  home  any  Game? 

They  will  if  they  are  Game. 


Is  that  a  Railroad  Train  in  the  Picture? 

Yes,  it  was  the  best  the  Artist  could  draw. 

Is  the  Man  running  for  the  Train? 

No,  he  is  running  to  catch  the  Train. 

But  suppose  He  does  not  catch  it? 

The  Hackman  will. 

What  are  the  Man  and  Woman  looking  at? 
They  are  only  looking  Un-con-cerned. 

Why  are  they  doing  that  ? 

Sh!  they  are  Bride  and  Groom. 

But  the  Man  might  let  the  Trunk  fall  on  them. 
My  child,  you  don’t  understand  the  Picture. 
What  are  they  doing  in  the  other  Picture? 


He  is  telling  Her  how  they  fooled  everybody. 

Si 


Boy. 

Sled. 

Joy. 

Bed. 


GLIMPSES  FROM  THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


OW  little  do  our 
European  friends 
who  have  never  trav¬ 
eled  in  America  real¬ 
ize  how  little  com¬ 
fort,  to  say  nothing 
of  pleasure,  they 
obtain  in  going 
from  place  to  place 
in  their  horrid, 
cramped  railway 
vans  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  without  any 
of  the  necessary  conveniences  of  an  ordinary 
railway  coach  in  our  country.  In  England  at 
least,  we  wonder  why  the  people  do  not  urge 
improvement,  as  the  railways  there  are  not 
under  government  control  and  are  subject 
to  the  grumblings  of  the  populace.  The 
fault  is  with  the  people  themselves  who  are 
content,  to  a  great  extent,  in  following  the 
footsteps  of  their  ancestors. 

Americans  enjoy  the  benefits  of  all 
the  latest  improvements  in  railway  equip¬ 
ment,  because  the  country  is  so  big  as 
to  afford  ample  room  for  several  railway 
lines  to  start  from  a  given  point  and  run  a 
thousand  or  more  miles  to  the  same  destina¬ 
tion  by  different  routes  and  create  a  com¬ 
petition  for  business,  which  is  naturally 
attended  with  competitive  attractions  to 
draw  the  travel  their  way. 

If  two  or  more  railways  run  through  the 
same  mountain  range  each  will  paint  in 
glowing  terms  the  scenery  en  route.  If  one 
starts  a  novelty  to  attract  attention,  the 
others  will  proceed  at  once  to  find  a 
greater  novelty  for  their  lines. 

Thus  the  inception  of  the  Observation 
Car,  and  the  people  are  the  gainers  by  the 
rivalry;  and  what  was  originally  intended  as 
a  specialty  is  now  a  permanent  necessity. 

Particularly  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  have  the  Observation  Cars  become 
necessary  because  of  the  famous  scenery 
and  points  of  interest  along  the  entire 
length  of  its  line.  Every  mile  of  track  be¬ 
tween  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg  and  between 
Cumberland  and  Parkersburg  is  closely 
allied  with  American  history  for  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

On  the  Observation  Cars  of  this  line  will 
be  found  little  pamphlets  calling  attention 
to  the  principal  points  of  interest  between 


the  cities  named,  and  the  traveler  finds  the 
time  slipping  rapidly  away  as  he  follows 
its  pages  and  studies  the  guide  posts. 

Part  of  the  road  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington  was  the  first  railroad  built  in 
America.  The  line  from  Washington  to 
Pittsburg  is  along  the  old  National  Road, 
laid  out  by  George  Washington,  Civil  Engi¬ 
neer,  in  1753.  The  line  between  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Pittsburg  was  the  arena  of  the 
fourth  and  last  French  and  Indian  War. 
The  entire  line  between  Washington  and 
Pittsburg  figured  prominently  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  is  dotted  with  battle¬ 
fields.  Not  only  is  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
the  most  historical  road  in  America,  but 
is  as  well  the  most  picturesque  route 
through  the  Alleghenies,  and  the  scenery 
is  unparalleled. 

As  the  Observation  Cars  start  from 
Baltimore,  the  pamphlet  commences  with 
Old  Camden  Station  and  continues  to  either 
Pittsburg  or  Cincinnati,  where  the  service 
ends. 

Camden  Station. — Is  one  of  the  oldest 
railway  stations  in  America.  It  figured 


INTERIOR  OF  OBSERVATION  END. 
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EXTERIOR  OF  OBSERVATION  END. 


prominently  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  twice  in  its  history  it  was  in  a  state  of 
siege  and  partially  burned.  The  first  time 
in  1861  during  the  riot  on  April  19,  and  the 
second  time  in  1878  in  the  great  strike. 

Relay,  Md. — End  of  the  first  American 
railroad.  Railroad  crosses  immense  stone 
arch  bridge  over  the  Patapsco  River.  The 
oldest  bridge  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Annapolis  Junction,  Md. — Branch  line  to 
Annapolis,  capital  of  Maryland. 

College,  Md. — Maryland  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  School. 

Hyattsville  (Bladensburg),  Md. — Ford 
across  which  British  charged  in  1814.  The 
railway  passing  over  ground  where  fighting 
was  most  severe.  Nearby  is  the  notorious 
dueling  ground  of  Revolutionary  times. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Capital  of  the 
United  States.  Entering  Washington  the 
domes  of  the  Capitol  and  Library  Building 
are  seen  to  the  left,  and  the  Washington 
Monument  to  the  right  of  the  train. 

Rockville,  Md. — County  seat  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Maryland.  One  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  state. 

Dickerson,  Md. — Crossing  the  famous 
Monocacy  River,  which  empties  into  the 
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Potomac  to  the  southward.  Beautiful  land¬ 
scape  scenery. 

Tuscarora,  Md. — Tuscarora  Creek  emp¬ 
tying  into  the  Potomac  to  the  southward. 

Washington  Junction,  Md. — Junction 
of  old  main  line  and  Frederick  branch. 
Through  trains  formerly  left  Washington 
Junction  direct  to  Baltimore  via  old  line, 
but  now  all  through  trains  run  via  Wash¬ 
ington.  Ten  miles  north,  on  Frederick 
branch,  is  Frederick  of  “Barbara  Fritchie” 
fame,  and  there  the  battle  of  Monocacy 
was  fought  between  General  Lew  Wallace 
and  Jubal  Early. 

Point  of  Rocks,  Md. — The  beautiful 
Potomac  River  begins  its  companionship 
with  the  railway,  which  continues  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  One  of  the  most 
picturesque  sections  of  Maryland.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  parallels  the  rail¬ 
way  to  the  left,  and  beyond  is  the  Potomac 
River.  The  elevation  to  the  mountain 
region  commences  at  this  point,  and  first 
views  of  the  mountains  are  obtained.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Rebellion  this  section  of  the  country 
was  continuously  occupied  by  both  armies, 
which  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Potomac 
at  this  point,  and  many  skirmishes  occurred. 


THE  LADIES’  PARLOR. 
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Heights,  crosses  the  new  steel  bridge  over 
the  Potomac,  and  stops  at  the  station  and 
John  Brown’s  Monument.  To  the  left  is 
Shenandoah  River,  emptying  into  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  Across  the  Shenandoah  is  the  big 
mountain  known  as  Loudon  Heights,  on  the 
Virginia  side.  Back  of  the  town  to  the 
westward  is  Bolivar  Heights.  Back  of  the 
little  Catholic  church  on  the  hill  is  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  Rock,  from  which  the  grandest  scene  of 
mountain,  river  and  valley  can  be  obtained. 
It  was  named  after  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
said  the  view  was  “worthy  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic.”  At  Harper’s  Ferry  the  Civil  War 
had  its  birth.  John  Brown,  of  Ossawato- 
mie,  with  his  handful  of  brave  but  fanatical 
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A  GLIMPSE  FROM  THE  OBSERVATION  CAR  AT  WASHINGTON. 


HARPER’S  FERRY,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Brunswick,  Md. — Terminals  and  railroad 
yards  and  shops  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road.  It  was  here  that  General  Mead’s  army 
recrossed  the  Potomac  on  their  return  to 
Washington  from  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Weverton,  Md. — Junction  of  Hagers¬ 
town  branch,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
It  is  here  that  General  Burnside,  with  his 
command,  crossed  the  railroad  en  route  to 
Washington  from  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
Famous  bass  fishing  grounds  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac. 

Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va. — The  most  pic¬ 
turesque,  beautiful  and  historical  spot  in 
America.  Approaching  the  town  from  the 
east  the  train  passes  through  a  tunnel  re¬ 
cently  cut  through  the  base  of  Maryland 
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followers,  shed  the  first  blood;  and  the 
monument  to  him,  a  simple  shaft,  stands 
on  the  spot  where  his  improvised  “fort” 
stood  forty  years  ago.  The  story  of  the 
invasion  of  Harper’s  Ferry  is  told  by  the 
Government  tablets  alongside  of  the  monu¬ 
ment.  The  batteries  of  both  armies  were 
lined  up  on  the  tops  of  the  different  moun¬ 
tains,  pouring  shot  and  shell  into  and  across 


Shenandoah  Junction,  W.  Va. — Junction 
of  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway.  Many  skir¬ 
mishes  of  the  Civil  War  took  place  at  this 
point. 

Duffields,  W.  Va. — General  Darke  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  is  buried  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  west  of  station. 

Kearneysville,  W.  Va. — Famous  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  homes  of 


OBSERVATION  CAR  OF  THE  FAMOUS  “ROYAL  LIMITED” 
BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  WASHINGTON. 


the  little  village.  The  old  U.  S.  Arsenal, 
of  which  nothing  can  be  seen  but  the  old 
foundation,  was  located  below  the  present 
railway  track  to  the  right,  along  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  The  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought 
ten  miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  at  Sharps- 
burg. 

From  Harper’s  Ferry  the  Valley  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  leaves  main  line 
to  Staunton  and  Lexington,  Va. 


Generals  Gates  and  Charles  Lee  of  the 
Revolution  are  still  standing.  General 
Robt.  E.  Lee  and  command  passed  through 
on  way  to  Antietam.  Stage  to  Leetown. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. — This  historic  city 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  here  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
railroad  property  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  by  Stonewall  Jackson  took  place. 
His  army  carried  away  eight  Baltimore  & 


VIEW  OF  HARPER’S  FERRY  FROM  MARYLAND  HEIGHTS,  LOOKING  UP  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER.  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE 

RUINS  OF  THE  OLD  U.  S.  ARSENAL. 
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Ohio  engines,  hauling  them  by  men  and 
horses  thirty  miles,  to  be  placed  on  South¬ 
ern  roads  and  used  by  his  army. 

North  Mountain,  W.  Va.— The  site  of  the 
battle  of  North  Mountain,  between  General 
Averill  and  a  portion  of  General  Lee’s 
forces,  one  mile  south  of  track  at  town  of 
Hedgesville.  The  mountain  in  full  view  to 
the  left. 

Cherry  Run,  W.  Va. — Junction  of  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  Railroad.  Ruins  of  Fort 
Frederick  on  north  side  of  Potomac. 


Great  Cacapon,  W.  Va. — Excellent  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  Club  house  in  view  to  the 
north  across  the  Potomac.  One  of  Ex- 
President  Cleveland’s  favorite  fishing  re¬ 
sorts. 

Magnolia,  W.  Va. — Good  hunting  and 
fishing.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal 
passes  through  tunnel  in  mountain  short 
distance  to  north.  Said  to  be  the  best 
mason  work  in  the  country. 

Paw  Paw,  W.  Va. — Troops  located  here 
during  the  war.  Block  house  was  captured 


BOLIVAR  AND  MARYLAND  HEIGHTS. 


Hancock,  W.  Va. — Junction  of  Berkeley 
Springs  branch.  The  station  is  in  West 
Virginia,  but  the  town  is  across  the  river  in 
Maryland.  A  long  sweep  of  the  old  National 
Road  can  be  seen.  Berkeley  Springs,  a 
famous  summer  resort,  is  a  few  miles  to 
the  south. 

Sir  John’s  Run,  W.  Va.— This  town  was 
founded  long  before  the  Revolution.  So 
named  because  it  was  once  the  headquarters 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  was  General 
Braddock’s  quartermaster.  Here  also  was 
built  the  first  steamboat  by  Ramsey  that 
was  run  on  the  Potomac.  It  was  formerly 
the  old  stage  station  to  Berkeley  Springs. 


by  Captain  Height,  Confederate,  of  Imbo- 
den’s  command.  General  Sanders  of  Union 
army,  died  here. 

Green  Spring,  W.  Va. — Junction  of  Rom¬ 
ney  branch  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Generals  McCausland  and  Johnson  recrossed 
the  Potomac  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land  into  West  Virginia,  after  burning 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  captured  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Ohio  soldiers,  who  were  in  block 
house,  the  old  foundations  of  which  are 
standing.  This  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
fishing  resorts  in  the  mountains. 

Patterson’s  Creek,  W.  Va— Nearby 
Colonel  Richard  Ashby  was  killed  in  the  late 
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war  in  hand-to-hand  fight  with  Corporal 
David  Hays,  of  Indiana. 

Cumberland,  Md. — Elevation  1,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Cumberland,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  18,000,  is  the  second  city  of  the 
state  and  the  largest  city  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  devoted  principally  to  manufacturing 
and  coal  mining.  It  is  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal.  The  site 
of  Fort  Cumberland,  where  General  Brad- 
dock  and  George  Washington  made  their 
headquarters  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  on  a  bluff  at  the  junction  of  Wills 
Creek  with  the  Potomac  River  (the  Indian 
Cohongoronta  River),  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Episcopal  church,  an  exceptionally  pic¬ 
turesque  stone  structure  on  the  south  side 


tions,  with  eagles  wheeling  around  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  rocks  and  watching  their  nests 
among  the  crags.” 

The  great  stone  bridge,  which  is  seen 
to  the  left,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
gorge,  is  the  old  National  Bridge  of  the 
Cumberland  or  National  Road  built  by  the 
Government  during  the  “ Twenties”  through 
the  influence  of  Henry  Clay  and  other  west¬ 
ern  statesmen  of  the  “Public  Improvement” 
school  of  politics. 

The  "bed  of  the  railroad  had  to  be  cut 
through  solid  rock  in  many  places.  Going 
west,  Bear’s  Heights  is  on  the  right  and 
Mount  Nebo  on  the  left,  Wills  Creek  flow¬ 
ing  between  this  range  of  mountains,  known 
as  Wills  Mountain,  deriving  its  name  from  an 


CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND. 


of  Washington  street,  and  directly  fronting 
Baltimore  street. 

Leaving  Cumberland  the  railway  follows 
Wills  Creek,  which  flows  through  a  natural 
pass  in  Wills  Mountain,  called  “The  Nar¬ 
rows.”  On  either  side  of  the  narrow  pass 
the  mountain  sides  are  steep  and  precipi¬ 
tous. 

Thackeray  in  the  “Virginians,”  at  the 
close  of  the  52d  chapter,  describing  the  re¬ 
turn  of  George  Washington,  says : 

“So  we  passed  over  the  two  ranges  of 
the  Laurel  Hills  and  the  Alleghenies.  The 
last  day’s  march  of  my  trusty  guide  and  my¬ 
self  took  us  down  that  wild,  magnificent 
pass  of  Wills  Creek,  a  valley  lying  between 
cliffs  near  a  thousand  feet  high,  bold,  white 
and  broken  into  towers  like  huge  fortifica- 


old  Shawnee  Chief,  Will,  and  extends  from 
twelve  miles  west  of  Cumberland  to  the 
Juniata  River,  north  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  with 
but  this  one  complete  break. 

The  almost  perpendicular  side  of  Bear’s 
Heights  is  known  as  “Lover’s  Leap,”  and 
a  legend  exists  that  an  Indian  maiden  cast 
herself  from  its  summit  to  the  rocks  below 
in  her  grief  at  her  lover’s  death.  Two 
miles .  further  west  to  the  right  is  seen 
“  Devil’s  Backbone,”  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock 
imbedded  in  the  mountain,  whose  peculiar 
shape  gives  it  its  name. 

The  railway  west  of  Cumberland  is  along 
the  route  originally  selected  by  George 
Washington  as  the  best  avenue  for  com¬ 
merce  to  Pittsburg,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  him  in  1753. 
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In  the  next  thirty  miles,  the  railway 
passes  consecutively  through  the  towns  of 
Cook’s  Mills,  Hyndman,  Pairhope,  Foley, 
Glencoe  and  Philson,  all  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  towns  are  devoted  to  brick  and  flour 
industries.  The  scenery  is  inexpressibly 
grand  on  both  sides  of  the  track.  The  rail¬ 
way  follows  the  Potomac  river  for  sixty-five 
miles. 


Bowman,  Pa. — This  town  was  established 
by  a  family  of  the  same  name  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  At  this  point  is 
the  famous  Horse-shoe  Curve  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  heel  prints  of 
the  horse-shoe  are  not  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  apart. 

Sand  Patch,  Pa. — Elevation  2286  feet. 
Sand  Patch  was  so  named  because  early  in 


FAMOUS  OHIO  PYLE. 


the  century  two  brothers,  named  Gibber, 
quarreled,  and  one  was  fatally  shot  by  the 
other.  The  tragedy  occurred  near  a  large 
deposit  of  sand,  and  was  referred  to  by 
witnesses  during  the  trial  as  the  “sand 
patch.”  When  the  railroad  was  built  the 
name  was  given  to  the  tunnel,  and  later  to 
the  station.  At  this  point  is  the  Atlantic- 
Mississippi  watershed.  Here  the  railroad 
attains  the  greatest  altitude  on  this  divi¬ 
sion.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  over  the 
tunnel  is  2467  feet  above  tidewater. 

Keystone,  Pa. — Keystone  was  formerly 
the  junction  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad, 
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which  conveyed  the  product  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  Coal  Company  to  this  point  for  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Fine  fire¬ 
brick  works,  the  property  of  the  Savage 
Fire-Brick  Company,  are  located  here. 

Meyersdale,  Pa. — Founded  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  by  Jacob  Meyers, 
who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  at  this 
place.  The  old  mill  built  by  him  being  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  still 
used  for  its  original  purpose. 

Meyersdale  is  also  the  metropolis  of 
Somerset  county,  and  the  largest  town  be¬ 
tween  Connellsville  and  Cumberland.  It  is 
the  center  of  the  Meyersdale  coal  region, 
which  extends  from  here  for  a  dozen  miles 
up  the  Cassellman  River.  Large  quantities 
of  coal  and  coke,  both  of  excellent  quality, 
are  shipped  from  here,  the  most  going  to 
Baltimore.  This  is  the  fuel  used  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Royal  Blue  trains  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  insuring  absolute 
freedom  from  smoke  and  cinders.  Mining 
and  manufactures  of  wood  are  the  principal 
industries. 

Salisbury  Junction,  Pa. — Junction  of 
main  line  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Salis¬ 
bury  branch.  From  this  point  to  Confluence, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  follows  the  Cassellman 
River,  so  named  after  Heinrick  Cassellman, 
a  German  trader  who  had  a  stockade  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  immediately  below  this 
place.  The  bluff  or  elevation  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river  was  in  early  times  an 
Indian  burying  ground,  the  whole  expanse 
being  covered  with  graves  of  Indians.  Said 
to  be  the  oldest  settlement  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Garrett,  Pa. — Garrett  was  named  after 
John  W.  Garrett,  former  President  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  is  the  junction  point 
with  the  Berlin  branch.  About  one  and 
one-half  miles  below  Garrett  the  railroad 
skirts  Negro  Mountain. 

Rockwood,  Pa. — Junction  of  main  line 
and  Somerset  &  Cambria  Railroad,  which 
passes  through  the  famous  Scalp  Level 
Timber  country  and  gives  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
entrance  into  Johnstown. 

Cassellman,  Pa. — This  place  is  named 
for  the  Cassellman  River,  which,  at  this 
point,  is  of  surpassing  beauty,  rivaling  that 
of  the  famous  Shenandoah. 

Markleton,  Pa. — The  famous  Markleton 
Sanitarium,  an  institution  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  great  prominence  as  a  health  resort, 
is  located  here. 

Fort  Hill,  Pa. — A  few  miles  below  Pink¬ 


erton,  and  in  full  view  of  passing  trains,, 
is  Fort  Hill,  a  high  hill  covered  with  earth¬ 
works,  erected  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  The  Fort,  which  measures  ten  acres 
in  enclosure,  is  perfect  in  every  way,  the 
entry  being  visible  from  the  cars.  The  en¬ 
closure  is  as  level  as  a  floor,  and  all  banks, 
floor,  etc.,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  sod. 
When  discovered,  though  all  the  surround¬ 
ings  were  primeval  forest,  not  a  tree  was 
within  or  on  any  part  of  this  Fort.  The 
work  is  ascribed  to  Mound  Builders,  but  as 
yet  no  investigations  have  been  made. 

Confluence,  Pa. — So  named,  being  the 
confluence  of  three  streams,  the  Cassellman, 
Laurel  Hill  Creek  and  Youghiogheny.  The 
township  was  named  Turkey  Foot  by  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Washington  during  Braddock’s 
march  to  Fort  Duquesne,  the  old  Braddock 
road  being  less  than  five  miles  from  this 
point.  Called  Turkey  Foot  because  the  con¬ 
fluence  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  turkey 
foot.  A  trading  post  was  established  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  nearby  was  one  of  the  earliest  settle¬ 
ments  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Ohio  Pyle,  Pa. — Youghiogheny  River. 
Beautiful  scenery,  wild  and  mountainous. 
Favorite  mountain  resort  of  Pittsburg. 
Fort  Necessity,  three  miles  away,  where 
Washington  surrendered  to  the  French,  July 
4th,  1754.  Cucumber  Falls.  First  battle 
of  the  French  and  Indian  Seven  Years’  War. 

Indian  Creek,  Pa. — Magnificent  mountain 
scenery.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  views 
of  the  Alleghenies.  Fine  bass  fishing. 

Connellsville,  Pa. — Greatest  coke  region 
in  the  world.  Coke  ovens  appearing  on 
both  sides  of  the  railway. 

Broadford,  Pa. — Coke  ovens  and  the  old 
and  far  famed  Overholt  distilleries. 

McKeesport,  Pa. — Confluence  of  Yough¬ 
iogheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers.  Impor¬ 
tant  manufacturing  center.  Here  are  the 
largest  tube  works  in  the  world.  Bessemer 
Steel  Works,  Armor  Piercing  Projectile 
Works,  etc. 

Braddock,  Pa. — Named  after  General 
Braddock,  who  was  killed  here  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  at  the  end  of  the  fatal 
sixty  days’  march  of  Washington  and  Brad¬ 
dock  from  Cumberland  in  July,  1755.  Brad- 
dock’s  grave  near  the  old  National  Road. 
Near  here  are  the  great  Edgar  Thompson 
Rail  Mills  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com¬ 
pany^ 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — Founded  by  George 
Washington  in  1753.  Captured  by  the 


OAKLAND,  MARYLAND,  THE  LARGEST  CITY  ON  TOP  OF  THE  ALLEGHENIES. 
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French  and  called  Fort  Duquesne,  recap¬ 
tured  by  the  British  and  called  Fort  Pitt, 
after  the  distinguished  statesman;  after¬ 
wards  called  Pittsburg.  Center  of  the 
great  iron  industries  of  the  United  States. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

At  Cumberland  the  railway  divides,  and 
the  line  to  Parkersburg  and  Cincinnati  runs 
to  the  west,  while  the  line  to  Pittsburg 
continues  to  the  northwest,  each  running 
through  entirely  different  portions  of  the 
mountains  of  equal  magnificence  as  to  scen¬ 
ery.  The  principal  points  of  notice  to  the 
traveler  en route  to  Cincinnati  are  as  follows: 


Deer  Park,  Md. — Elevation  2800  feet. 
The  most  beautiful  resort  in  the  Alleghe¬ 
nies.  Located  in  the  broad  plateau  on  top 
of  the  mountains  known  as  “The  Glades.” 
Deer  Park  Hotel  is  about  300  yards  from 
station  to  the  north,  and  is  surrounded  by 
lovely  cottages,  owned  by  the  Deer  Park 
Hotel  Company,  and  which  are  occupied 
each  summer  by  citizens  from  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  cities.  The  famous  “Boiling  Spring,” 
which  supplies  water  to  Deer  Park,  is  a 
short  distance  from  hotel.  The  table  water 
in  Dining  Cars  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is 
supplied  from  this  wonderful  spring. 


Piedmont,  W. 
Va.,  “Foot  of  moun¬ 
tain.” — Elevation 
900  feet.  North 
Fork  of  Potomac 
River.  Scenery  ex¬ 
ceptionally  wild  and  grand. 

Between  Piedmont  and  Altamont  is  a 
steep  grade  of  seventeen  miles.  The  train 
clings  to  the  side  of  the  mountain  with  the 
gorge  beneath. 

Altamont,  W.  Va.,  “Top  of  mountain.” — 
Elevation  3,000  feet.  Highest  point  in  the 
mountains.  Headwaters  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny. 

This  is  the  eastern  end  of  “The  Glades,” 
a  broad  plateau  stretching  across  the  top 
of  the  Alleghenies  to  Oakland,  a  distance 
of  ten  miles. 


CHEAT  RIVER  VALLEY 


Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. — 
Elevation  2,800  feet.  The  great 
Methodist  Mountain  Chautauqua. 
The  Park  is  another  beautiful  section  of 
“The  Glades.”  Great  gatherings  of  people 
meet  here  every  summer  for  instructive 
and  religious  meetings.  It  is  an  extremely 
popular  summer  resort  as  well.  Splendid 
hotels  and  cottages  are  obtainable. 

Oakland,  Md. — Elevation  2,800  feet. 
Delightful  summer  resort,  with  splendid 
hotels  and  cottages.  The  town  itself  the 
largest  on  top  of  the  mountain.  Magnificent 
drives  through  The  Glades  to  Mountain  Lake 
Park  and  Deer  Park.  The  summer  residence 
city  of  many  citizens  of  the  metropolitan 
cities. 

Terra  Alta.,  W.  Va.,  “High  Earth.” — 
Elevation  2,900  feet.  The  highest  point 
of  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Rowlesburg,  W.  Va.,  magnificent  scenery 
for  twenty-five  miles  to  westward.  The 
famous  Cheat  River  region.  Great  gorges 
with  river  dashing  below.  Preliminary 


GLIMPSES  OF  OAKLAND  AND  DEER  PARK 
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skirmishing  of  War  of  Rebellion  between 
McClellan,  of  Union  army  and  Floyd  of 
Confederate.  Many  men  lost  in  gorge. 

Tunnellton,  W.  Va.— Cheat  River. 
Grandest  and  wildest  scenery  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  great  “Buckhorn  Wall,”  a  most 
stupendous  bit  of  masonry,  bolsters  up 
the  bed  of  the  railroad  on  the  mountain 
side. 

.  Grafton,  W.  Va. — The  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Alleghenies  practically  commences  or  ends 
at  this  point.  The  Chicago  Division  of 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  branches  off  to  the 
northwest. 


Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — From  Clarksburg  to 
Kanawha,  a  distance  of  seventy-two  miles, 
are  numerous  oil  fields  and  natural  gas 
regions. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — End  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  system  and  commencement  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-western  Rail¬ 
way.  An  immense  steel  bridge  crosses  the 
Ohio  River  at  this  point. 

From  Parkersburg  the  route  to  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest¬ 
ern  Railway,  through  beautiful  agricultural 
country  and  thriving  towns  and  through 
twenty  miles  of  the  beautiful  suburban  dis¬ 
trict  of  Cincinnati. 


THE  VISTA  BELOW  HARPER'S  FERRY. 


FROM  A  TRAVELER'S  DIARY. 


On  Board  Pittsburg  Observation 
Car,  B.  &  0.,  October  13,  1898. 

ODAY  the  foliage  of  the  Alleghenies  for 
countless  miles  presents  itself  a  floral 
offering  to  bounteous  Nature.  Pillars  of 
flaming  sumac,  dogwood  and  maple;  rifts 
and  valleys  of  the  oak’s  rustic  brown;  peaks 
and  waves  of  the  pine  tree  and  cedar’s  em¬ 
erald  green,  intermingling  with  prodigal 
lavishness  the  yellows  of  the  hickory,  sweet 
gum  and  chestnut,  and  the  gold  of  the 
harvest  field,  and  shedding  a  glow  from  the 
twilight  sun  on  the  winding  stream  flowing 
seaward,  that  transforms  its  clear  waters 
into  claret,  as  it  winds  around  the  base  of 
the  great  mountain  range.  All  the  trees, 
the  leaves,  the  mountain,  the  river,  the 
groupings  of  color,  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
unite  in  one  joyous  effort  to  make  this 


grand  floral  offering  of  a  continent  one 
worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  most  sublime 
of  forces. 

But,  alas !  Here  and  there,  brown  and  sere, 
stretch  forth  the  gaunt  arms  of  a  sycamore, 
or  piercing  the  sky  the  leafless  top  of  a 
giant  poplar,  the  forerunner  of  the  fate 
soon  to  be  that  of  all  those  so  bright  of 
hue  and  so  beauteous  of  aspect.  Nature 
appreciates  the  offering  of  her  children, 
but  her  great  and  good  ends  must  be  at¬ 
tained.  Even  now  the  chill  spirit  of  the 
North  is  stretching  its  fingers  Southward. 
It  will  soon  with  icy  blast  and  smothering 
snow  deaden  all  this  beauty,  that  life  may 
come  again  with  the  spring,  and  rehabili¬ 
tate  with  youthful  buds  of  silver  and  leaves 
of  brightest  green  the  sisterhood  of  trees 
that  make  glad  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
the  Alleghenies. 


DADDY'S  FIASCO. 

FROM  “TOWN  TOPICS.” 

PAPA  d’essed  as  Santy  Tlaws, 
Papa  did; 

Den  he  tip-toed  out’er  doors, 

Papa  did; 

Tottin  battin  on  his  head. 

W’apped  in  Mammy’s  w’apper  wed, 
“Santy  Tlaws  is  turn,”  she  said, 
Mammy  did. 

Den  he  turn  so  soft  eround, 

Papa  did ; 

An’  de  front  piazzer  found, 

Papa  did; 

Raised  the  winder  wide  an’ — well, 
Taught  his  foot,  an’  down  he  fell, 
An’  he  shouted — I  won’t  tell — 
Papa  did. 

Mammy,  she  was  riled,  an’  said, 
Mammy  did, 

“All  de  child’en  go  to  bed,” 
Mammy  did. 

Only  naughty  people  swear. 
Mammy  dived  it  him  for  fair, 
Tause  I  heard  her  from  the  stair 
Mammy  did. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

No.  528 

DAILY 

No.  510 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  5  1  2 

EX.  SUN. 

6  HOUR 

No.  508 

DAILY 

NO.  502 

DAILY 

No.  524 

“ROYAL 

LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

NO.  514 

DAILY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

Lv.  WASHINGTON . 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .. 
LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

AM 

7.05 
7.65 
7.59 
10.  15 
12.35 
12.40 

PM 

AIV. 

8.00 

8.50 

8.54 

1  1 .00 
1.20 

1  .25 

PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.50 

10.54 

1  2.53 
3.00 
3.05 

PM 

NOON 

12.05 

1  2.57 

1  .01 
3.09 
6.35 
5.40 

PM 

PM 

1.15 
2.  15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 

co  PM 

53.00 

“3.49 

03.53 

“6.52 

“8.00 

=18.05 

PM 

PM 

5.05 
6.00 
6.04 
8.  1  9 
10.40 
10.45 

PM 

PM 

8.00 

9.00 

9.05 

1  1.40 
3.20 

AM 

NIGHT 

2.00 
2.52 
3.00 
5.  10 
7.45 
7.50 

AM 

AM 

9.00 

9.52 

9.56 

12.12 

2.30 

2.35 

PM 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 

WESTWARD 

No.  505 

DAILY 

NO.  517 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  50 1 

DAILY 

NO.  51  1 

DAILY 

5  HOUR  | 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

5  HOUR 

No.  507 
DAILY 

No.  509 
“ ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

6  HOUR 

No. 525 

DAILY 

No.  503 

DAILY 

No.  5  15 

DAILY 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET - 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON - 

AM 

4.30 

8.00 

10.04 

10.08 

1  1 .00 
AM 

AM 

7.55 

8.00 

10.26 

12.41 

12.45 

1 .40 

PM 

AM 

9.55 

10.00 

1  2.20 
2.26 

2.30 

3.30 

PM 

AM 

1  1 .25 

1  1 .30 

1  .37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 

PM 

PM 

1  2.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.  10 
6.00 
PM 

PM 

1.25 

1.30 

4.20 

6.42 

6.46 

7.50 

PM 

03  PM 

52.55 
“3.00 
o5.07 
“7.06 
“7.  1  0 
08.OO 

PM 

PM 

4.55 

5.00 

7.30 

9.32 

9.36 

10.30 

PM 

PM 

6.55 

6.00 

8.35 

10.41 

10.45 

1  1 .45 

PM 

NIGHT 

1  2.  1  0 
12.  15 
3.35 
6.04 

6.  1  2 
7.30 

AM 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No.  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  43 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  1  1 

PITTS3URG 

LIMITED 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 
LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA - 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
LV.  BALTIMORE  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

Lv.  WASHINGTON . 

Ar.  PITTSBURG . 

9.55  am 

1  0.00  am 
12.20  pm 
2.26  P.M 

2.40  P.M 

3.40  p.m 

1 .25  p.m 

1 .30  p.m 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  p.m 
8.05  p.m 

2.55  pm 
3.00  pm 
6.07  p.m 
7.06  pm 
7.30  pm 
8.40  pm 
6.35  am 

1  1  .30  AM 

5.55  p.m 
6.00  p.m 
8.35  P.M 
10.41  p.m 
10.55  pm 
12.05  am 

4.55  p.m 
6.00  p.m 
7.30  pm 
9.32  p.m 
9.40  pm 
10.45  pm 

4.30  am 
8.00  AM 
10.04  am 

1  0.  1  2  am 

1  1  .05  am 
8.05  p.m 

1  2.  1  5NT 
4.30  am 
8.00  am 
10.04  am 
10.25  am 

1  1  .25  am 

6.55  pm 
6.00  P.M 
8.35  P.M 

1  0.4  1  p.m 
10.55  pm 

1  1  .55  pm 
8. 1  Oam 

Ar.  CLEVELAND . 

Ar.  WHEELING . 

8.20am 

1  1  .35  am 

Ar.  OOLUMBUS . . 

2.55  pm 
6.35  pm 

Ar.  TOLEDO . . . 

Ar.  CHICAGO - - ... 

9.00  pm 

1  0.00  am 

1  2.00  NN 
2.47  am 
6.50  am 
7.  1  Oam 

1  2.40  pm 

Ar.  CINCINNATI . - 

8.00  am 

1  1  .45  AM 
12.22  pm 
6.40  pm 

5.20  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.  1  5  P.M 
7.36  am 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS . . 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE .  . - 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS . . 

Ar.  ROANOKE . . 

7.20  am 
3.45  pm 
7.20  P.M 
7.40  am 

1  0.30  AM 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE _ 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA-- - - 

Ar,  MEMPHIS _ _ _ 

8.  1  8  am 
7.45  pm 

8.20  pm 
r  an  am 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS---- . . 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  507  betu. 

leen  New  York  and  Baltimore. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

No.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  10 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  44 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  12 
DUQUESNE 
LIMITED 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO . . 

Lv.  TOLEDO  . . - . 

t  8.30  am 
*  4.55  pm 
8.55  p.m 

2.45  AM 

3.30  p.m 

10.25am 

7.30  pm 

Lv.  COLUMBUS - 

6.00  p.m 

1  2.25  am 

Lv.  WHEELING . 

1  0.50  pm 

Lv.  CLEVELAND--- . - 

2.00  pm 
9.00  pm 

LV.  PITTSBURG . . 

8.00  AM 

5.45  p.m 

1  2.45  pm 

LV.  ST.  LOUIS . 

*  8.20am 
2. 1  Op.m 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.35pm 

2.35  am 
8.05  AM 
8.05  am 

1  2.05  pm 
9.00  AM 
8.45  P.M 

Lv.  LOUISVILLE . . 

LV.  INDIANAPOLIS . ---- 

LV.  CINCINNATI .  - 

LV.  NEW  ORLEANS . ---- 

6.00  pm 
8.00  pm 
8.20  am 

1  1  .55  am 

1  1  .OOp.m 

A  7.45  am 

A  8.45  am 

A  8.54am 
All  .00 AM 

A  1.20  pm 

A  1.25  pm 

LV.  MEMPHIS . . 

LV.  CHATTANOOGA - 

LV.  KNOXVILLE - - - 

Lv.  ROANOKE . . . 

Ar.  WASHINGTON  . . 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

1  .05  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  p.m 
7.05  p.m 

6.47  am 
7.50  AM 
7.59  am 

1  0.  1  5  am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

4.50  P.M 
6.53  pm 
6.04  pm 
8. 1  9  p.m 

1  0.40  p.m 

1  0.45  pm 

1  1  .55am 
12.53  pm 

1.01  P.M 

3.09  p.m 
6.35  pm 
5.40  p.m 

6.35  am 
7.50  am 
7.59  am 
10. 1  5  am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

1  .50  am 
2.47  am 
3.00  AM 
5.  1  0  AM 
7.45  AM 
7.50  am 

1  1  .20  pm 
12.45  am 
2.56am 
5.  10am 
7.45  am 
7.50  iu 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.  A  On  Sunday  see  train  No.  522  above.  t  Daily  except  Sunday  ' 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


528. 

510. 

512. 

508. 

502. 

524. 


No.  506. 


No. 

No. 


5H- 

522. 


No.  505. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 


5i7. 

501. 

5ii. 

535- 

507. 

509. 


525. 

503. 

5i5. 


THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Buffalo. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Separate  Sleeping  Cars  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  Buffalo  to  Washington. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washing' on.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledq,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  and  Washington  to 

Pittsburg.  _  _  ,  .  _  -  , 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Columbus 

and  Toledo.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

“  Pittsburg  Limited.”  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  I  ittsburg. 

State  Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  Washington  to  Memphis. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Pullman  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and 
breakfast  ' 

Nos.  47  and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping 

Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  .  -r>  . 

Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati  and  Monon  Route. 

EASTWARD.  . 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Sleeping  Car  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago,  India¬ 
napolis  and  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  . 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals 
Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington. 

Sleeping1  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  and 

Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast.  .  _ 

“Duquesne  Limited.”  Stateroom  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room 
Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Sleeointr  Car  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  and  Memphis  to  Washington.  . 

bleeping  t^ar  i>jew  vj  _ _ _  rw„ia nH  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Sleeping  Car 


No.  1. 
No.  7. 
No.  9. 
No.  3. 
No.  11. 


No. 

No. 


43- 

5- 


No.  55. 
No.  2. 


No.  4. 
No.  6. 
No.  8. 
No.  10. 


No.  12. 


No. 

Nos. 


44- 


14  and  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 

John  K.  Cowen,  Oscar  G.  Murray, 

Receivers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President . Baltimore,  Md.  J.  V.  McNeal,  Asst.  Treasurer . Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  I  jams,  Treasurer . Baltimore,  Md.  C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary . Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue . Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


H.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller . Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor . Baltimore,  Md. 


Wm.  M.  Greene,  Gen.  Manager . Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  T.  Manning,  Chief  Engineer .  “ 

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  General  Superintendent  Main  Stem 

and  Philadelphia  Divisions,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  and  Pitts- 
,r  burg  and  Wheeling  Divisions,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York. 
J.  M.  Graham,  Gen.  Supt.  Trans-Oklo  Divisions.. Newark,  O. 

D.  F.  Maroney,  Supt.  of  Transportation _ Baltimore,  Md. 

Harvey  Middleton,  Gen.  Supt.  Motive  Power, 

_  __  _  Baltimore,  Md. 

I.  N.  Kalbaugh,  Supt.  Motive  Power  Lines  East  of  Ohio 
_  __  River,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  Supt.  Motive  Power  Lines  West  of  Ohio 
_  River,  Newark,  O. 

David  Lee,  Eng’r  Maint.  of  Way  Lines  West  of  Ohio  River, 

._  _  _  _  „  Zanesville,  O. 

C.  C.  I.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


JohnE.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Balt.  Div.Main  Stem,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  M.  Sheats,  Supt.  Western  Div.  Main  Stem, 

Grafton,  W.  Ya. 

Thos.  C.  Prince,  Supt.  Harper’s  Ferry  andValley  Division. 

Winchester,  Va. 

F.  A.  Husted,  Supt.  Middle  Div . Cumberland,  Md. 

J.  S.  Norris,  Supt.  Connellsville  Div . Connellsville,  Pa. 

John  Barron,  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Div. ..Pittsburg, Pa. 
J.  H.  Glover,  Supt.  Ohio  and  Midland  Divisions,  Newark,  O. 
P.  C.  Sneed,  Superintendent  Chicago  Division,  Garrett,  ind. 
J.  T.  Johnson,  Superintendent  Akron  Division,  Akron,  O. 
Chas.  Selden,  Superintendent  Telegraph.. .Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  Ancker,  Superintendent  Floating  Equipment, 

„  Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  R.  Barr,  Superintendent  Relief  Department, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Inspector  Stations  and  Terminals, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


'  E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Frick,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  East  of  the  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  W.  Franklin,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  West  of  the  Ohio 

River,  Newark,  O. 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

PASSENGER. 

D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic..  .Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Schryver,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

^  „  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

^  New  York. 

James  Potter,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Baltimore,  Md 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent . Washington,  D  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt.,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va 

E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Pittsburg,  Pa 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Columbus  O 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Gen.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent _ Baltimore,  Md 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

Bernard  Ashby,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  833  Chestnut  St., 

.  _  _  _  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt . Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent.. .Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent  ..Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent .  Newark  O 

W.  M.  McConnell,  Pass.  Agent,  241  Superior  St., Cleveland, O. 

T.  C.  Burke,  City  Passenger  Agent . Wheeling,  W.  Va 

E.  G.  Tuckerman,  City  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York 
E.  E.  Patton,  City  Pass.  Agt.,  N.  Y.  Ave.  and  15th  St., 

^  „  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  F.  Snyder,  Passenger  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 


H.  A.  Miller,  Passenger  Agent . Wilmington,  Del. 

G.  W.  Squiggins,  City  Pass.  Agt.,  5th  Ave.  and  Wood  St., 

__  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Picking,  City  Passenger  Agent . Chicago,  111 

W.  C.  Shoemaker,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 
R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

_  __  _  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  H.  Duxbury,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent..  .Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent .  Cleveland  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

_  _  _  Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  E.  Brewer,  Sup’t  Dining  Car  Service . Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

T  -n  o  T  xx.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dist.  Pass  r  Ag’t,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

X,  c,  x>  xx.  xx  Cincinnati,  O. 

R.  S.  Brown,  Dist.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

■xt  t  -vr  xx.  ^  xx  ,  .  Louisville,  Ky. 

N.  J.  Neer,  Dist.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y,  Springfield,  Ill. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

„  m  xx  ,  .  Chilllcothe,  O. 

G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

.  „  „  ^  xx  Vincennes,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

o  -xr  c  m  xx  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 


FREIGHT. 

C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic . Baltimore,  Md 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg  Pa 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Tariffs  and  Percentages,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Mosher,  Gen.East.Fht.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt.,  220  La  Salle  St., 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa! 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  L.  Andrews,  Asst.  Coal  and  Coke  Agt _  Pittsburg  Pa 

E.  T.  Affleck,  Asst.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent. ..Columbus,  o’ 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent . Baltimore,  Md 

E.  M.  Davis,  Division  Freight  Agent . Cumberland,  Md! 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent . Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

O-  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent . Columbus,  O. 

g-  T-  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent . Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup,  Division  Freight  Agent . Tiffin,  O. 


J.P.Rogerman, Trav. Pass’r  Ag’t  B.&  O.S.-W.R’y^Dallas^Tex! 


F-  Com  1  Fht.  Agt.,  400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

&  w  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 
w  \r  jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
xt" Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
“•  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Akron,  O. 

H. R.  Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. ..Cleveland,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Toledo,  O. 

C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  Wis. 

c:  h:  Neb* 

TonMHIlLE8'  Com“lercfaI  Freight  Agent  .  .TXUuth'  Minn* 
John  Hutchings  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

.  J-  Waltos,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
0.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent  Cleveland  O 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent,  .  eveland,  O. 

T  tt  Vnnwtv  r°0™iM  Mllls  5uild,ng’  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I.  H.  Noonan,  Gen’l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRESS  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  H.  Maddy,  Press  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES  ....  MILEAGE. 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  ...  784.38 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION .  129.00 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION. .. .  391.00 


a  TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  !.'.'.' .  5  30 

TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION .  . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 774.25 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM. 


1,309.68 

774.25 

2,083.93 


NEW  AND  EXQUISITE 

Pullman  Sleeping  Cars 

BETWEEN 

]Vew  York- Philadelphia  Baltimore 
CQasblngton  •  Cincinnati  •  St  Louis 


Royal  Blue  Crains 

OF  THE 


^UlF 

“Blkmont”  Jlw  “Beaumont” 

“Deermont”  “Bdgemont” 

“Glenmont”  fv  “Claremont” 

Luxuriously  furnished  /&  Cwelve  Sections 
Drawing  Room,  Buffet  and  Smoking  Room 


. . THE  . . 

DUQUESNE  LIMITED 

THE  NEW 

Royal  Blue  Train 

DAILY  BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG, 

PHILADELPHIA 

and  NEW  YORK 


WITH 

PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM 
BUFFET  SLEEPING  CARS : : 


Leaves  PITTSBURG,  5.45  P.M.  Leaves  NEW  YORK,  6.00  P.M. 
Arrives  PHILADELPHIA,  5.10  A.M.  Leaves  PHILADELPHIA,  8.35  P.M. 
Arrives  NEW  YORK,  7.45  A.M.  Arrives  PITTSBURG,  8.10  A.M. 
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CALENDAR  •  1899 


APRIL 


MARCH 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


AUGUST 


JUNE 


JULY 


MAY 


DECEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 
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"LOVER’S  LEAP.” 

SENATOR  GEORGE  L.  WELLINGTON  IN  ‘ ‘  CUMBERLAND  NEWS.” 


UMBERLAND,  the  “Queen  City  of  the 
Alleghenies,”  is  environed  by  scenes  of 
picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur  which 
are  perhaps  not  appreciated  to  their  fullest 
extent  by  the  people  who  live  their  lives 
amid  these  scenes  and  are  accustomed  to 
mountain  heights  and  streams,  but  the  visi¬ 
tor  and  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply 
impressed  by  the  splendid  views  which 
greet  the  eye  on  every  side ;  varying  from 
the  quiet  dell  and  the  placid  flow  of  the 
Potomac’s  waters  to  the  rugged  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  “Narrows”  through  which 
flows  Will’s  Creek,  in  the  channel  made 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  Nature’s  self. 
It  is  a  notable  place.  Once  seen  it  will  not 
be  forgotten.  On  either  side  rise  the 
rugged  rocks  to  an  altitude  which  justly 
entitles  it  to  the  flattering  description 
given  it  by  the  greatest  of  the  English 
novelists,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  in 
the  “Virginians.”  One  of  the  characters 
of  this  famous  book,  George  Warrington,  in 
his  story  of  captivity  among  the  French 
and  Indians,  after  Braddock’s  defeat,  in  de¬ 
scribing  his  escape  and  homeward  journey, 
says :  “The  last  day’s  march  of  my  trusty 
guide  and  myself  took  us  down  that  wild 
magnificent  pass  of  Will’s  Creek,  a  valley 
lying  between  cliffs  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
high — bald,  white,  and  broken  into  towers 
like  huge  fortifications,  with  eagles  wheeling 
round  the  summits  of  the  rocks  and  watch¬ 
ing  their  nests  among  the  crags.  And 
hence  we  descended  to  Cumberland,  whence 
we  had  marched  in  the  year  before,  and 
where  there  was  now  a  considerable  garri¬ 
son  of  our  people.  Oh,  you  may  think  it 
was  a  welcome  day  when  I  saw  English 


colors  again  on  the  banks  of  our  native 
Potomac.” 

The  picture  is  well  drawn,  and  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  of  years  which  have  back¬ 
ward  rolled  into  the  past  since  then  have 
not  lessened  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
scene.  The  eagles  have  disappeared  and 
so  has  the  English  flag,  but  the  wild  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  castellated  rocks  remains. 
Through  the  narrow  defile  below  them  the 
march  of  civilization  to  the  westward  has 
continued  even  until  now.  Around  and 
about  it  linger  legend  and  story  of  the  old 
town  by  the  creek  and  riverside;  of  the 
savages  who  dwelt  there,  of  their  loves  and 
hates;  of  the  coming  of  the  “Pale  Face” 
and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  Indian 
race;  of  the  leap  of  the  savage  lover  for  the 
sake  of  the  maiden  of  his  choice;  of  the 
Indian  Chieftain,  “  Will,”  and  many  kindred 
themes. 

The  Indian  and  his  struggles  against 
the  Pale  Face  are  but  memories  now,  and 
the  white  man  has  taken  possession  ;  the 
region  has  developed,  and  the  hidden  treas¬ 
ures  of  coal,  with  which  the  mountains 
above  are  rich,  have  made  Cumberland  and 
the  George’s  Creek  Valley  a  populous  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  “Narrows,”  Will’s  Creek  and  Will’s 
Mountain  have  ever  had  attraction  to  some 
of  our  people  in  every  generation,  bearing 
near  the  verge  of  veneration.  Especially 
may  this  be  said  of  that  part  of  the  scene 
lying  to  right  as  we  stand  at  the  entrance 
of  the  “Narrows”  looking  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Will’s 
Mountain,  or  as  it  has  been  named  of  late, 
“Baehr’s  Heights.”  Many  of  those  who 
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LOVERS  leap: 


are  now  at  life’s  meridian  can  remember  in 
the  years  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  time  of  their  youth  and  early  manhood, 
they  climbed  to  the  summit  and  visited  the 
“  post  office,”  beneath  “Lover’s  Leap  ”  rock. 
Here  for  some  years  had  been  accumulated 
the  missives  which  had  been  deposited  by 
the  more  venturesome  of  the  visitors.  This 
collection,  however,  has  been  destroyed, 
but  among  them  was  found  an  effusion,  evi¬ 
dently  written  by  a  bibulous  creature, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  one  of  the 
local  newspapers.  It  runs  as  follows  :  “It 
is  sweet  to  climb  this  hill.  ’Tis  sweet  to 
have  this  view ;  but  sweeter,  better  still, 
afterward  to  drink  your  fill  of  lager  at 
Sebastopol.” 

From  the  earliest  times  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  section  of  Maryland,  a  part  of 
Will’s  Mountain  seems  to  have  been  culti¬ 
vated,  but  much  of  the  original  clearing  has 
been  allowed  to  lapse  into  wilderness  and 
no  permanent  habitation  seems  to  have 
prospered  there.  Some  twenty  years  ago, 
however,  a  German  named  Frederick  Baehr, 
a  man  of  peculiar  temperament  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  energy,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  old 
hut  near  the  cliffs  and  worked  for  several 
years  in  clearing  the  ground  and  building  a 


tramway  by  which  he  intended  to  take  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  top,  and  in  making  other  im¬ 
provements.  He  devised  many  plans  by 
which  he  intended  to  make  accessible  to 
strangers  what  he  considered  one  of  na¬ 
ture’s  grandest  pictures,  but  his  limited 
means  and  eccentric  habits  prevented  his 
success.  In  time  he  removed  and  the  place 
reverted  to  its  original  conditions.  The 
steep  road  became  a  gully  and  few  ventured 
up  to  the  summit  save  lovers  of  nature  and 
now  and  then  a  strange  mortal  who  desired 
to  find  within  sight  of  the  busy  city,  quiet, 
silence,  death  and  a  grave.  To  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  desired  to  commune  with  nature 
and  view  her  panorama,  the  place  has  had 
allurements  and  charms. 

Recently,  however,  an  enterprising  citi¬ 
zen  of  Cumberland  who  has  been  interested 
in  this  historic  spot  from  boyhood  days, 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  hotel  or  club 
house  which  is  now  nearing  completion, 
and  is  expected  to  be  finished  for  the  com¬ 
ing  summer  season.  The  plans  of  the  “  Inn” 
are  beautiful,  and  those  people  who  visit 
mountain  resorts,  wanting  to  feel  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  magnificent  depths  and  distances, 
will  find  this  spot  particularly  to  their 
liking. 


WILL’S  MOUNTAIN  HEIGHTS  HOTEL. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  COLUMBUS. 


POLUMBUS,  OHIO,  which  has  been  se- 
L,  lected  for  the  convention  of  the 
Superintendents  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  on  February  21st,  is 
the  capital  of  the  famous  “  Buckeye  State  ” 
and  famed  for  its  prominent  place  in  the 


HIGH  STREET.  SOUTH,  AT  STATE  HOUSE. 


nation’s  affairs  as  well  as  in  those  of  its 
own  state. 

It  is  located  practically  in  the  center  of 
the  state  with  excellent  railroad  facilities 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


HIGH  STREET.  NORTH. 


between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  direct  communication  by  that 
route  with  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Chicago, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 


ENTRANCE  UNION  STATION. 

Politically,  Columbus  has  been  the  pri¬ 
mary  school  of  many  of  the  nation’s  greatest 
statesmen  ever  since  the  building  of  the  old 
National  Road  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River;  but  like  most  of  the  capital 
cities  of  the  various  states,  it  did  not  grow 
to  become  the  metropolitan  city  of  its 


WAITING  ROOM  COLUMBUS  STREET  RAILWAY. 


state.  With  a  population  of  142,000  it  is 
the  third  in  the  list,  with  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland  in  the  lead. 

Although  it  did  not  rise  to  great  num¬ 
bers  in  population,  it  broadened  in  other 
ways.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  claimed  the 
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COLUMBUS ,  Otf/O. 


greatest  mileage  of  splendid  streets  of  any 
city  of  its  size  in  the  country;  asphalt  and 
vitrified  brick  being  used  almost  entirely  in 
the  reconstruction. 

In  the  general  use  of  natural  gas  for 
fuel,  it  was  the  first  large  city  after  Pitts¬ 


STATE  HOUSE. 


burg  to  adopt  it,  and  that  subtle  fluid  is 
still  used  except  by  the  larger  manufac¬ 
tories  whom  the  gas  companies  are  loth  to 
furnish  because  the  supply  is  fast  giving 
out,  and  private  residences  and  institutions 
require  the  whole  output. 


COURT  HOUSE. 


The  educational  system  of  Columbus 
may  well  be  set  forth  as  a  worthy  example 
to  be  copied  by  other  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  public  school  buildings  are 
worthy  of  special  mention;  they  are  not 
only  of  the  most  modern  type  in  sanitary 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


and  architectural  completeness,  but  are 
most  pleasing  to  look  upon.  The  methods 
of  instruction  are  the  most  improved,  from 
the  Kindergarten  classes  to  the  University. 
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CAPITAL  UNIVERSITY. 


The  Ohio  State  University  is  at  Columbus  and 
has  an  average  annual  attendance  of  about 
1,000.  The  Capital  University  of  Lutheran 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 

denomination  and  established  in  1850  has 
a  capacity  for  250  students. 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  educa¬ 
tional  arrangements  at  the  Institutions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  for  the  Blind. 


for  the  Insane  and  the  State  Prison.  How¬ 
ever  grewsome  may  be  these  great  hostel- 
ries  of  wrecked  lives,  yet  they  are  of  great 
interest  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
teach  and  uplift  weaker  minds  to  higher 
planes  of  understanding. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Insane  Hospital  costing  about 
$2,000,000,  stands  in  an  enclosure  of  300 
acres.  The  Administration  Building  alone 
accommodating  about  900  patients,  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind.  The  distance  around 
its  four  foundation  walls  is  one  and  one- 


OHIO  PENITENTIARY. 

These  institutions  belong  to  the  state  and 
every  improved  method  for  the  education 
and  assistance  of  these  unfortunates  is 
diligently  pursued. 

Columbus  has  also  the  State  Hospital 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  FEEBLE  MINDED. 

quarter  miles.  The  Ohio  Penitentiary  is  also 
used  by  the  United  States  and  has  a  capa¬ 
city  for  2,177  prisoners.  The  Institution 
for  the  Feeble  Minded  is  another  institution 
devoted  to  the  woes  of  human  kind. 

By  reason  of  its  location,  Columbus 
has  always  been  a  Government  recruiting 


ARMORY  AND  GYMNASIUM. 
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COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


station.  Some  five  years  ago  it  became  a 
regimental  station  when  the  17th  U.  S.  In¬ 
fantry  was  transferred  to  that  station  from 
Cheyenne.  This  regiment  was  one  of  the 
four  whose  famous  bloody  charge  up  San 
Juan  hill  at  Santiago  on  July  1st  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  only  great  land 
struggle  in  the  campaign  in  Cuba.  The 
regiment  is  now  en  route  to  Manila. 


STARLING  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  ST.  FRANCIS  HOSPITAL. 

The  splendid  residence  streets  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  are  among  its  principal  interesting 
features,  most  prominent  among  which  are 
Broad  and  Town  streets  and  Bryden  road, 
running  parallel  with  each  other  east  and 
west.  These  are  crossed  from  north  to 
south  by  many  avenues,  built  up  with  beauti¬ 
ful  residences.  Broad  street  is  to  Columbus 
what  Euclid  avenue  is  to  Cleveland.  As 
its  name  implies,  it  is  a  very  wide  thorough- 


GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  AND  POST  OFFICE. 


COLUMBUS  AUDITORIUM. 

fare.  In  the  center  is  the  asphalt  street, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  rows  of  trees  and 
a  stretch  of  lawn;  and  between  the  lawn 
and  sidewalks  are  carefully  rolled  macadam 
streets,  affording  most  desirable  roads  for 
riding,  driving  or  bicycling. 

The  principal  public  parks  are  Franklin, 
Goodale  and  City  Park,  named  in  order  as 
to  their  size. 


CITY  PARK. 


Probably  the  most  interesting  and  enter¬ 
taining  park  in  Columbus  is  “Olentangy 
Park”  owned  by  the  Columbus  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
Olentangy  River  which  courses  through  it, 
affording  a  most  beautiful  location  and  at 
the  same  time  offering  that  one  necessary 
feature  to  all  outing  resorts — water  for 
boating  and  bathing. 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  State  House 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  It  is  a 
quaint  old-fashioned  structure  commenced 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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in  1839,  finished  in  1848,  burned  in  1852, 
rebuilt  in  1861  and  now  undergoing  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  remodeling.  It  contains  all  of  the 
state  offices,  and  its  relic  room  and  flag 
room  are  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance 
than  any  outside  of  Washington. 


entrance  from  High  street  is  particularly 
attractive  and  the  waiting  rooms  equal  to 
those  of  any  of  the  new  railway  stations 
in  proportion  to  size.  The  Columbus  Street 
Railway  Company  whose  lines  reach  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  who  provide  their 


Columbus  boasts  of  three  hotels  which 
are  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  every  partic¬ 
ular.  The  New  Union  Railway  station  is 
one  of  the  best  adapted  in  the  country, 
having  been  completed  only  a  year.  The 


own  waiting  room  in  the  entrance,  have 
printed  very  valuable  little  brochures  giv¬ 
ing  information  in  detail  concerning  the  city. 
The  views  shown  in  the  foregoing  article 
are  kindly  loaned  by  them. 


TIM'S  BEAR  DANCE, 


THE  two  most  worthless  young  fellows 
in  the  village  were  Jim  Rogers  and 
John  Scudder.  Everybody  said  so  and 
everybody  knew.  Still  they  seemed  to  have 
a  great  many  friends,  even  if  they  didn’t 
deserve  it,  for  the  little  town  was  not  large 
and  the  community  clung  to  each  other, 
just  as  though  the  whole  world  was  bounded 
by  the  mud  roads  on  one  side  and  the  rail¬ 
road  on  the  other,  which  marked  the  limits 
of  the  town. 

The  boys  were  forever  in  a  scrape  of 
some  kind,  on  account  of  their  down-right 
badness — “badness”  as  the  word  is  under¬ 
stood  by  the  women  folks,  and  “cussedness” 
by  the  men.  But  by  whatever  name  you 
choose  to  call  it,  it  was  the  constant  town 
topic,  and  there  usually  was  some  feature 
in  it  to  make  it  interesting. 

Jim,  blest  with  a  remarkable  dry  wit, 
managed  to  ward  off  many  a  severe  punish¬ 
ment,  which  might  have  fallen  to  their  lot; 
and  John  did  the  same  thing,  through  a 
natural  cleverness  to  be  able  to  turn  a 
serious  thing  into  a  joke.  Everybody  was 
ready  to  laugh  at  their  outrageous  pranks, 
and  thus  encouraged,  the  boys  continued 
their  recklessness  unchecked. 

The  sleepy  little  village  of  Palestine  was 
the  nearest  neighboring  town  to  the  boys’ 
home,  and  this  town  was  made  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  many  a  rough  joke,  mainly  because 
the  two  villages  were  friendly,  and  every¬ 
body  in  one  town  knew  everybody  in  the 
other. 

The  particular  winter  which  is  concerned 
in  this  story,  was  a  very  cold  one  and  sleigh¬ 
ing  was  good  on  all  the  country  roads  in 
the  State.  Rogers  and  Scudder,  whose 
funds  never  amounted  to  more  than  a  few 
cents,  even  when  they  were  “flush,”  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  some  scheme  (which  didn’t 
savor  of  work,)  to  make  a  little  money,  so 
they  hit  upon  a  plan  to  give  a  show,  and 
Palestine  was  the  place  selected  to  try  it  on. 

They  remembered  having  once  seen  a 
mountebank  in  the  village  with  a  trained 
bear,  and  the  impressions  that  man  left 
upon  them  were  lasting.  This  was  the 
show  they  determined  to  give,  only  Jim 
was  to  be  the  bear.  Consequently  Farmer 
Jones’  big  buffalo  lap-robe  disappeared  from 
his  barn,  and  as  the  old  man  believed  the 
boys  to  be  honest,  it  didn’t  occur  to  him  to 
lay  the  theft  to  their  doors. 


For  a  week  or  two  the  mysterious  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  boys  excited  the  village  to  talk, 
but  no  one  could  discern  what  they  were 
up  to,  further  than  they  spent  nearly  all 
their  time  at  Scudder’s  home.  At  the  gen¬ 
eral  store,  the  loungers  “  Towed  they  were 
up  to  some  deviltry,”  which  would  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  entire  community. 

With  no  funds,  the  boys  determined  to 
let  into  their  confidence  the  editor  of  the 
“Democrat,”  who  was  a  mutual  friend,  and 
incidentally  get  him  to  print  the  posters 
necessary  to  bill  the  town. 

They  found  a  willing  helper  and  soon 
afterward  the  following  poster  appeared  on 
all  the  fences  and  barns,  the  general  store, 
postoffice  and  railroad  station  of  Palestine, 
and  the  townspeople  wondered  thereat: 


NOTICE! 

Come  and  See 

THE  GREAT 

BEAR  DANCE 

AT 

HARRISON  TOWNSHIP 
SCHOOL  HOUSE 

PALESTINE 
FRIDAY,  FEB.  14 
8.00  P.  M.  SHARP 
BY 

ROGERS  AND  SCUDDER 
ORIGINAL  ARTISTS  AND 
IMITATORS 

BRING  YOUR  WIVES  AND 
SWEETHEARTS 

Admission  10  Cents 


An  entertainment  in  the  village  was 
indeed  a  rare  thing  and  the  night  of  the 
show  being  a  most  propitious  one,  with 
excellent  sleighing  and  a  full  bright  moon, 
the  entire  township  turned  out,  in  every 
possible  vehicle  that  could  be  put  on  run¬ 
ners. 

It  was  a  merry  night  and  the  town 
which  usually  was  dead  to  the  world  after 
dark,  was  now  lively  with  the  jingling  of 
sleigh  bells  and  the  shouts  of  the  merry¬ 
makers. 

There  were  big  farm  wagons  set  on 
heavy  “bobs;”  buggies  set  on  runners;  and 
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dainty  sleighs  with  silver  bells  on  the  shafts. 
Never  had  the  people  shown  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  anything. 

******* 

Now  it  was  agreed  between  the  two 
great  actors  in  this  drama,  that  to  save 
expense,  one  was  to  attend  the  door  until 
eight  o’clock  which  was  the  hour  set  for 
the  performance.  They  drew  straws  as  to 
who  it  should  be,  and  the  lot  fell  to  Scud- 
der.  So  after  having  the  schoolhouse 
heated  by  the  great  wood-burning  stoves, 
and  the  lamps  lighted,  John  posted  himself 
at  the  door  and  his  heart  thumped  as  he 
took  in  a  goodly  sum  of  dimes  and  nickels. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  and  the 
crowd  in  the  schoolhouse  began  to  be  im¬ 
patient  and  whistled  and  called  for  the  per¬ 
formers.  Scudder  was  very  nervous  over 
the  absence  of  Rogers  and  began  to  have 
misgivings  as  to  why  that  young  man  had 
not  put  in  an  appearance.  Half  frightened, 
he  mounted  the  platform  and  made  his  first 
speech  before  an  audience: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen:  As  we  have 
made  preparations  to  give  you  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  this  evening,  we  will  ask  you  to  be 
patient  for  a  few  moments  longer,  and  as 
there  are  only  two  of  us  to  arrange  things, 
I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  select 
some  one  here  to  take  my  place  at  the 
door  while  I  attend  to  my  part  on  the 
programme.” 

There  was  a  tumult  of  applause  and 
yells  for  “Bill  Jones”  and  “Bud  Whittaker,” 
but  as  “Bill”  seemed  to  have  the  greater 
following,  that  gentleman  stationed  him¬ 
self  at  the  door  and  became  quite  an  enter¬ 
tainer  himself  as  he  made  good-natured  re¬ 
plies  to  such  sallies  as:  “How  much  com¬ 
mission  you  gettin’,  Bill?”  or,  “Say  Bill,  you 
can  keep  all  that  don’t  stick  to  the  bell- 
rope.” 

Once  relieved,  John  sped  to  the  boarding 
house  with  the  wings  of  Mercury. 

Now  comes  a  part  of  the  story  which  I 
hate  to  tell  and  didn’t  mention  it  before 
because  Jim  is  a  friend  of  mine.  Jim  liked 
whisky. 

When  John  broke  into  the  room  he 
stood  paralyzed  for  a  minute,  as  there  lay 
Jim  undressed  in  bed  half  asleep,  and  the 
tell-tale  bottle  of  whisky  on  a  chair.  He 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  think¬ 
ing  should  the  crowd  at  the  schoolhouse 
find  out  the  true  situation  they  would  tar 


and  feather  them  both,  he  grabbed  Jim 
out  of  bed,  jerked  his  clothes  on  him  as 
best  he  could,  and  dragged  him  out  into 
the  cold  crisp  air.  He  also  put  Jim’s  bottle 
into  his  own  pocket. 

With  one  arm  around  him,  Scudder 
started  to  run  down  the  pike  with  the  final 
warning  to  Jim  if  he  didn’t  run  he  would 
leave  him  to  the  mercies  of  the  crowd  and 
they  would  certainly  kill  him.  The  school- 
house  and  boarding  house  were  both  on  the 
pike  not  one  hundred  yards  apart;  and  the 
boys  had  not  gone  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  further  when  their  flight  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  situation  was  now  becoming 
desperate.  The  shouts  at  the  schoolhouse 
sounded  like  a  death  knell  to  the  boys. 
Then  came  the  sound  of  sleigh  bells,  and 
John’s  heart  beat  fast  as  he  struggled  help¬ 
lessly  along  with  Jim  who  was  gradually 
giving  out  and  complaining  he  wouldn’t 
run  another  step.  Then  it  occurred  to 
Scudder  that  it  was  he  who  the  crowd 
would  kill,  as  he  had  all  the  door  money 
in  his  pocket  while  poor  Jim  hadn’t  a  cent 
and  the  crowd  hadn’t  even  seen  him.  So 
helping  Jim  over  a  fence  into  a  field  with 
the  parting  advice  to  run,  John  ran  across 
the  road,  leaped  over  the  fence  and  started 
across  the  fields  in  an  opposite  direction, 
getting  a  good  start  ahead  of  his  pursuers. 

The  sleigh  came  nearer  and  nearer  with 
the  horses  at  a  gallop  and  Jim  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  through  the  deep  snow  in 
a  zig-zag  fashion  until  he  reached  another 
fence  which  he  attempted  to  climb  but 
failed,  falling  back  into  a  snow-drift. 

The  crowd  in  the  sleigh  saw  it  all  and 
all  foolishly  started  for  the  one  man  whom 
they  did  not  want.  This  gave  Scudder  a 
clean  lead  in  the  race,  and  cutting  across 
fields  and  through  woods  he  was  soon  out 
of  their  reach. 

The  crowd  picked  Jim  up,  who  was  now 
entirely  exhausted,  and  carried  him  to  the 
sleigh  and  laying  him  down  in  the  straw 
started  back  to  the  village,  vowing  ven¬ 
geance  of  every  description. 

Poor  Jim !  When  they  got  him  to  the 
schoolhouse  and  took  him  into  the  warm 
room  he  collapsed  entirely,  and  the  council 
of  war  that  followed  decided  it  would  be 
cowardly  to  punish  him  until  they  captured 
both.  Then  the  good  lady  at  the  boarding 
house  offered  to  take  him  back,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  bill  had  not  been  paid. 

As  for  Scudder,  had  they  laid  hands  on 
him  that  minute  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
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would  have  happened.  That  young  gentle¬ 
man  had  kept  up  a  pretty  even  gait  across 
country  until  he  had  put  several  miles  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  lively  little  village  of 
Palestine,  and  worn  out  from  his  tiresome 
efforts  in  tramping  through  the  snow,  he 
espied  a  big  straw  stack  in  a  farm  yard  and 
making  for  it,  as  he  was  now  thoroughly 
chilled  through,  he  crawled  in  behind  a  cow 
that  was  lying  down  under  the  gnawed-out 
sides  of  the  stack,  and  there  found  a  warm, 
safe  hiding  place,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
He  awoke  the  next  morning  stiff  with  cold, 
as  he  had  slept  on  even  after  his  warm  bed¬ 
fellow  had  gotten  up  for  the  day.  He 
crawled  out  and  went  up  to  the  farm  house 
where  he  was  pretty  well  acquainted,  and 
found  that  the  farmer  was  going  to  drive 
over  to  his  own  town  with  a  load  of  corn 
after  breakfast.  John  excused  his  early 
visit  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  a  chance 
to  ride  over  part  of  the  way  from  Palestine 


after  the  performance,  and  was  walking  the 
balance. 

As  they  drove  into  town  Scudder  took 
to  the  railroad  station  and  remained  hid  un¬ 
til  the  morning  accommodation  for  the  city 
came  along,  and  once  on  board  of  it  he  felt 
free  from  personal  harm.  He  counted  his 
cash  and  found  he  had  about  $8.00,  and 
realizing  he  could  be  prosecuted  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  a  new  fear  seized  him. 

When  he  got  off  the  train  he  imagined 
every  policeman  he  met  was  looking  for 
him,  and  finding  his  way  to  the  home  of  a 
relative  he  told  his  story  and  begged  them 
to  write  to  the  town  marshall  that  he  would 
send  the  money  back.  This  he  did,  but 
through  fear  of  a  thrashing  he  wouldn’t 
even  go  back  to  his  own  town,  but  remained 
in  the  big  city  until  he  found  employment. 

So  it  was  that  the  “Bear  Dance”  was 
the  beginning  of  the  separate  careers  of 
the  two  boys. 


TO  A  GOOD  WOMAN. 

BY  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 

Thy  voice  in  the  night-time  of  grief 
Comes  sweetly,  like  music,  at  prayer, 

Thy  pity,  the  bright  star  that  shines 
Through  the  darkness  of  human  despair. 

And  at  the  bed  of  death  thou  art 
An  angel  in  disguise, 

Thy  prayers  on  wings  of  mercy  lift 
The  sinner  to  the  skies. 

Of  thee,  ambition,  hope  is  born, 

By  thee,  fame’s  seeds  are  sown; 

Thou  art  the  purest,  greatest  joy 
Mankind  has  ever  known. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MARINE  BAND  CONCERTS. 


BY  MISS  CLARA  E.  BURR. 


THE  United  States  Marine  Band  is  a  part 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  it  is  stationed 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  When  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  was  formed  by  legislative  act  in 
1794  it  was  provided  with  a  fife  and  drum 
corps  of  sixty  members.  Later,  also  by  act 
of  Congress,  the  Marine  Band  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  it  consists  at  the  present  day  of 
about  *the  same  number  of  men.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band  are  required  to  enlist  as 


but  he  shows  great  ability  as  a  leader. 
During  the  summer  months  open  air  con¬ 
certs  are  given  on  the  lawn  at  the  rear  of 
the  White  House,  which  at  such  times  be¬ 
comes  a  favorite  resort. 

The  visitors  are  allowed  to  wander  un¬ 
restricted  about  the  beautiful  grounds  and 
gardens,  and  thus  fully  enjoy  the  fine 
music.  The  men  of  state  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  the  foreign  ministers,  children  with 


WHERE  THE  UNITED  STATES  MARINE  BAND  CONCERTS  ARE  GIVEN. 


ordinary  marines,  holding  the  rank  of  ser¬ 
geant,  corporal  or  private,  and  receiving 
the  pay  of  such  rank  in  addition  to  rations. 
They  also  receive  four  dollars  a  month  be¬ 
sides  the  regular  pay  for  such  periods  of 
time  as  they  may  be  ordered  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  navy  to  play  in  the  White  House 
grounds  or  at  the  Capitol.  The  name  of  the 
present  leader,  a  recent  appointee,  is  some 
unspellable,  unpronounceable  German  name, 


their  nurses,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
all  may  be  seen  at  the  Marine  Band  Con¬ 
certs. 

The  negroes  are  seen  everywhere,  al¬ 
ways  smiling,  nearly  always  polite,  and 
dressed  in  the  gayest  of  colors,  adding 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  besides 
making  it  picturesque.  Some  of  them  are 
property  holders,  and  many  of  them  are 
household  servants  and  laborers.  The  music 
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is  very  fine,  the  grounds  beautiful  and  the 
people  well  dressed,  but  the  darkies  are  the 
crowning  feature  of  these  out-of-door  con¬ 
certs.  It  was  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  see  the  joy  in  every  one  of  those  black 
faces,  the  swaying  of  the  graceful  figures 
of  the  young  women  and  the  swagger  of  the 
men  when  the  band  played  “All  Coons  Look 
Alike  to  Me,”  but  the  effect  that  “Hot  Time 
in  the  Old  Town  To-night”  had  on  them 
was  simply  indescribable.  The  encores  are 
especially  pleasing  to  the  negroes  as  the 


selections  are  usually  popular  melodies. 
One  day  I  asked  an  old  lame  uncle  who  had 
been  a  slave,  if  he  enjoyed  the  concerts, 
and  he  said  :  “’Deed  I  do,  Miss  ;  powerful 
fine  music  de  goberment  gibs  us,  an’  we’s 
mighty  pleased  wid  it.”  When  I  asked  him 
what  selection  he  liked  best,  he  replied  : 
“Lor’,  honey,  de  ‘Hot  Time’  jus’  suits  me. 
My  ole  legs  jus’  won’t  stan’  still  when  dey 
begins  dat.  I  is  powerful  fond  of  dat  ar 
music,  I  is,  an’  de  goberment’s  good  to  de 
niggers,  Miss — ’  deed  he  is.” 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


THE  LVth  CONGRESS. 


THE  third  session  of  the  LVth  Congress 
of  the  United  States  convened  on 
the  morning  of  January  4,  1899. 
Before  it  lay  new  questions,  the  like  of 
which  never  came  before  that  august  body. 
Almost  a  year  ago,  on  the  morning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1898,  a  moral  earthquake  shook 
the  civilized  world  as  the  cable  dispatches 
announced  the  cruel  destruction  of  the 
“  Maine  ”  in  Havana  harbor.  The  double- 
leaded  head  lines  of  the  press  intensified 
the  horror.  This  same  Congress  in  its  first 
session  were  aghast  at  the  probable  results 
of  an  investigation.  After  the  investiga¬ 
tion  came  immediate  retribution — war, 
short  and  decisive.  A  retribution  which 
was  made  to  cover  the  crimes  of  centuries 
and  crush  out  forever  an  evil  from  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Then  came  the  peace  commission  at 
Paris,  and  after  three  months  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  their  return  home,  laying  the  treaty 


in  the  President’s  hands,  which  in  turn  was 
placed  by  him  before  the  people  through 
their  trusted  servants — Congress. 

It  is  foolish  to  predict  what  the  future 
will  bring.  New  acquisitions  bring  new 
troubles,  to  be  sure,  but  the  march  of  civil¬ 
ization  is  just  as  sure. 

The  great  halls  of  Congress  which  have 
rung  with  wisdom  since  the  first  Congress 
will  again  resound  with  wisdom  and  elo¬ 
quence,  and  enlightenment  will  conquer  and 
subdue  the  continual  strife  in  the  conquered 
territory. 

Senators  and  Representatives  alike  of¬ 
fered  their  services  to  their  country  in  the 
strife.  Some  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
and  dropped  out  of  line.  New  faces  fill  the 
seats  and  new  voices  are  heard.  But 
through  it  all,  from  year  to  year,  it  is  the 
same  Congress  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  a  great  people — principles  which  make 
great  nations. 


THE  SENATE  CHAMBER. 


PITY  THE  POOR  POET! 


BY  GEORGE  V.  HOBART. 


HE  was  a  sad-faced  kipling 

Who  wrote  some  tender  lines, 
About  a  love-lorn  stripling 
By  Fate  sent  to  the  mines. 

Then  straightway  to  the  DAILY 
PERCUSSION  CAP  he  hied, 

With  head  erect,  and  gaily 
side ! 
out- 

stairs 

the 

climbed 

He 

The  paper  man  was  chilly, 

And  at  the  poet  glared, 

Receiving  him  but  illy, 

The  while  the  poet  stared, 

And  blushed,  and  then  smiled  gladly, 
Said,  “Here  are  verses  fair!” 

The  paper  man  said  madly, 

“You’ll 

find 

the 

stairs 

out 

there !” 


The  poet  made  endeavor, 

Urged  on  by  appetite; 

Alas  !  poor  poets  never  g 

Can  eat  the  things  they  write ! 

The  paper  man  grew  redder 
And  seized  the  poet’s  waist, 

The  stairway  reached — a  header  ! 
He 
went 
down 
there 
in 

haste ! 

He  bumped  his  head  severely, 

Big  dents  were  in  his  face; 

His  mass  of  long  hair  queerly 
Was  scattered  o’er  the  place; 

And  when  he  reached  the  bottom 
He  nearly  reached  his  death — 

The  ground  a  whack  it  caught  him 
Just 

where 

he 

drew 

his 

breath. 


Up  rose  the  gentle  poet, 

A  wreck  on  life’s  rough  sea; 
Alas !  plain  did  he  show  it — 

He’d  got  the  razzle  ree  ! 

In  sorrow  more  than  anger 

He  moaned  and  brushed  his  hat, 
And  then  with  painful  languor 
He  back  like 

home  that ! 


went 


THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  MAJOR  H.  0.  S.  HEISTAND,  ASSISTANT  ADJUTANT  GENERAL. 


BY  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Congress  is  em¬ 
powered  to  “raise  and  support  armies” 
and  the  same  instrument  provides  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  “shall  be  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 


During  the  various  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  have  engaged,  the  following 
numbers  of  men  have  been  enrolled: 

The  exact  number  of  men  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Establishment,  furnished  by  each 
State  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  is  not 


GENERAL  RUSSELL  A.  ALGER,  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.” 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the 
military  operations  were  directed  by  a 
“Board  of  War  and  Ordnance,”  created  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  June  12,  1776. 

The  War  Department  was  established 
August  7,  1789,  and  through  it  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  Commander-in-chief  conducts  the 
military  affairs  of  the  nation. 


known,  but  an  approximate  estimate  made 
by  Colonel  Pierce,  Paymaster  General  of 
the  Continental  Army  and  the  Treasury 
Accountants,  in  1787  are  approximately 
correct,  namely:  231,771  Continental  troops 
and  145,000  State  troops,  militia,  etc.,  a  total 
of  376,771.  This  total  may  be  excessive, 
as  many  served  two,  three  and  even  four 
terms.  From  best  information  attainable 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  number  of 
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individuals  actually  in  the  military  service 
during  the  war  did  not  exceed  250,000. 

During  the  War  of  1812  there  were 
enrolled  471,622  regular  and  militia  troops 
of  whom  62,674  were  regulars. 

In  the  War  with  Mexico  there  were  en¬ 
rolled  116,321,  of  whom  42,545  were  in  the 
regular  Army. 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  there  were 
furnished  by  the  United  States  2,259,168 


statements,  the  losses  as  nearly  as  can  be  cal¬ 
culated  were,  4,044  killed;  6,004  wounded 
and  2,104  missing.  These  figures  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  below  the  actual  numbers, 
although  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  a 
reasonably  accurate  record  of  the  losses  on 
account  of  the  paucity  and  incompleteness 
of  records. 

War  of  1812:  Killed,  1,877;  wounded, 
3,737. 


BRIG.  GENERAL  H.  C.  CORBIN,  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  U.  S.  ARMY. 


troops  of  whom  178,975  were  colored,  and 
in  addition  thereto  67,000  regulars  making 
a  grand  total  of  2,326,168. 

In  the  War  with  Spain  the  total  force 
enrolled  was  219,035  volunteers  (of  whom 
10,189  were  colored  troops)  and  55,682 
were  in  the  regular  Army,  making  a  grand 
total  of  274,717. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  American 
troops  in  war,  are  as  follows: 

War  of  the  Revolution:  From  the  incom¬ 
plete  records  on  file  in  the  State  and  War 
Departments  and  authoritative  historical 


In  the  Mexican  War,  there  were  killed 
and  died  of  wounds,  1,557 ;  wounded,  3,420. 
There  is  no  statement  of  the  deaths  from 
disease  in  the  Mexican  War,  or  in  the  War 
of  1812. 

War  of  the  Rebellion:  Losses  of  Union 
Army,  110,070  killed  in  action  and  died  of 
wounds;  199,720  died  of  disease;  a  total 
loss  of  359,528  from  all  causes  or  about 
15J  per  cent. 

The  losses  of  the  American  Army  in  the 
recent  war  with  Spain  were : 
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GRAND  TOTAL  OF  CASUALTIES  IN  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED 
DURING  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 


KILLED. 

WOUNDED. 

LOCALITY. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 

Men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 

Men. 

Cuba . 

23 

237 

3 

99 

4 

1,332 

36 

96 

Porto  Rico . 

Manila  . . . 

17 

10 

Total . 

23 

257 

113 

1  464 

The  number  of  deaths,  from  all  causes, 
between  May  1  and  September  30,  inclusive, 
as  reported  to  the  Adjutant -General’s 
Office  up  to  October  3,  were — 


Officers. 

Enlisted 

Men. 

Killed . 

23 

257 

Died  of  wounds . 

4 

61 

2,485 

Died  of  disease . 

80 

Total . 

107 

2.803 

being  an  aggregate  of  2,910  out  of  a  total 


force  of  274,717  officers  and  men,  or  a  per¬ 
centage  of  1.059.  (Report  of  Adjutant- 
General,  1898.) 

No  compilation  of  the  troops  engaged  in 
the  various  Indian  wars  has  ever  been  made. 
The  struggles  having  been  conducted  by  the 
small  regular  army  usually  attracted  no 
attention  unless  attended  with  such  trage¬ 
dies  as  the  Dade  or  Custer  massacres. 

The  total  losses  of  the  regular  Army  in 
Indian  Wars  from  1789  to  1898,  inclusive, 
are:  killed,  109  officers,  2,016  enlisted  men; 
wounded,  142  officers,  2,014  enlisted  men ; 
missing,  8  enlisted  men  ;  aggregate,  4,289. 

The  total  losses  of  the  regular  Army  in 
all  wars,  battles,  actions,  etc.,  including 
Indian  Wars,  from  1789  to  1898,  inclusive, 
are  as  follows : 


WHEN 


KILLED. 


WOUNDED. 


Officers. 


Enlisted 

Men. 


Officers. 


Enlisted 

Men. 


Indian  Wars,  1789-1812 . 

War  with  England,  1812-1815 - 

Indian  Wars.  1815-1846 . 

War  with  Mexico,  1846-1848 . 

Indian  Wars,  1848-1861 . 

•Civil  War,  1861-1865 . 

Indian  Wars.  1865-1898  . 

Spanish  War,  1898  . 


20 

65 

19 
59 
11 

122 

59 

20 


726 

1,235 

255 

526 

175 

1,519 

860 

201 


18 

421 

227 

2,758 

22 

304 

215 

2,432 

37 

329 

452 

6,663 

65 

960 

89 

1,156 

Total 


375 


5,497 


1.125 


15,023 


MISSING.  I  TAKEN  PRISONER. 


Officers. 


Enlisted 

Men. 


Officers. 


Enlisted 

Men. 


TOTAL. 


1,185 


117 

2,555 

3 

98 

5 

3,201 

3 

57 

132 

359 

6,957 

603 

3,390 

557 

12.448 

1,944 

1.466 


3.307 


252  2.971 


28,550 


This  does  not  include  officers  of  the 
army  who  were  wounded,  but  did  not  die 
while  holding  commissions  in  or  serving 
with  volunteers. 


The  strength  of  the  regular  army  and 
proportion  of  officers  to  enlisted  men  at  va¬ 
rious  periods  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


YEAR 

General 
and  Staff 
Officers. 

Line 

Officers. 

Total 

Commis¬ 

sioned. 

Enlisted 

Men. 

(Proportion  of 
General  and 
Staff  Officers 
to  Enlisted 
Men 

Proportion  of 
Line  Officers 
to  Enlisted 
Men. 

Proportion  of 
all  Commis¬ 
sioned  Officers 
to  Enlisted 
Men. 

1792 . 

32 

182 

214 

5,120 

3,067 

7,580 

12,011 

5,642 

7,310 

9,431 

9,284 

11,658 

11,848 

25,000 

25,000 

63,106 

1  to  160 

1  to  28.13 

1  to  23.88 

1802  . 

55 

152 

207 

1  to  55.78 

1  to  20.18 

1  to  14.82 

1  to  14.44 

1817 . 

179 

346 

525 

1  to  42.35 

1  to  21.91 

1820  .  . 

190 

555 

745 

1  to  63.22 

1  to  21.64 

1  to  16.12 

3826 . 

111 

427 

544 

1  to  48.22 

1  to  13.21 

1  to  10.37 

1837  . 

157 

491 

648 

1  to  46.56 

1  to  14.89 

1  to  11.28 

1850  . 

299 

585 

884 

1  to  31.54 

1  to  16.12 

1  to  10.67 

1853 . 

329 

635 

964 

1  to  28.22 

1  to  14.62 

lto  9.63 

1855 .  . 

319 

752 

735 

1,071 

1,083 

2,161 

2.164 

1  to  36.55 

1  to  15.50 

1  to  10.89 

I860  . 

348 

1  to  34.05 

1  to  16.12 

1  to  10.94 

11878 . 

562 

1,599 

1,629 

1,878 

1  to  44.48 

1 1<»  15.63 

1  to  11.57 

535 

1  to  46.73 

1  to  15.35 

1  to  11.55 

1898a . 

578 

2|456 

1  to  109.18 

1  to  33.60 

1  to  25.69 

Average . 

285 

766 

1.051 

15,081 

1  to  52.99 

1  1  to  19.67 

1  to  14.35 

a  In  Time  of  War  with  Spain. 


The  following  table  shows  the'  money  1899  and  the  price  varies  a  little  from  year 
•allowance  for  clothing  of  the  enlisted  men  to  year  according  to  the  prevailing  market 
•of  the  infantry  of  the  United  States  for  prices  of  materials: 


INFANTRY. 

Band  Musi¬ 
cians,  author¬ 
ized  by  law. 

Sergeant 

Majors. 

Quarter¬ 

master 

Sergeants. 

Principal 

Musicians. 

(ft 

U 

2  3 

c  0) 

0> 

ca 

00 

4* 

4»  £ 

/-  - 

& 

Sergeants. 

Corporals. 

Lance 

Corporals 

(reap- 

pointm’t). 

CO 

sfSf 

Musicians. 

I  2  ®  ! 

®  »  1 

t 85  r 
< 

Total  first  6  months  first  year . 

$  60.41 

$  59.68 

$  60.04 

'$  59.49 

$  59.31 

$  58.76 

$  57.85 

$  57.12 

$  56.94 

$  56.94 

$  55.84 

$  65.88 

Total  second  6  months,  first  year . 

9.85 

9.85 

9.85 

9.85 

9.85 

9.85 

9.85 

9.85 

9.67 

10.04 

9.67 

10.95 

Total  second  year . .' . 

28.47 

28.47 

28.47 

28.47 

28.47 

28.47 

28.10 

28.10 

28. 10 

28.47 

27.74 

30.29 

Total  third  year . 

41.24 

40.15 

40.51 

40.15 

40.15 

39.42 

38.69 

37.96 

37.59 

37.96 

36.86 

41.24 

Total  fourth  year . 

28.47 

28.47 

28.47 

28.47 

28.47 

28.47 

28.10 

28.10 

28.10 

28.47 

27.74 

30.29 

Total  fifth  year . 

25 . 55 

25.55 

25.55 

25.55 

25.55 

25.55 

25.18 

25.18 

25.18 

25.18 

25.18  I 

26.28 

Total  for  five  years . 

$193.99 

$192.17 

$192.89 

$191.98 

$191.80 

$190.52 

$187.77 

$186.31 

$185.58 

$187.06 

$183.03  | 

$204.93 
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The  allowance  for  cavalry,  artillery  and 
engineers  is  slightly  larger  on  account  of 
the  uniform  being  somewhat  more  expen¬ 
sive,  Careful  soldiers  save  on  an  average 
from  $25  to  $30  upon  clothing  during  an 
enlistment  of  three  years,  which  amount  is 
paid  to  them  in  cash,  when  discharged. 

Enlisted  men  receive  slight  increase  of 
salary  for  continued  service,  and  in  addition 
to  their  cash  pay  are  furnished  with  rations, 


mained  a  private  soldier  throughout  the 
period  of  his  service  (a  most  unusual  case) 
have  saved  between  $5,000  and  $7,000, 
and  would  in  his  declining  years  have  the 
income  therefrom  in  addition  to  his  retired 
pay. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is 
divided  for  military  purposes  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  military  departments,  known  respect¬ 
ively  as: 


MAJOR  GENERAL  NELSON  A.  MILES,  COMMANDER  OF  U.  S.  ARMY. 


clothing,  medical  attendance  and  medicines 
and  shelter,  light  and  fuel;  after  thirty 
years  of  service  they  may  retire  on  three- 
fourths  pay  and  allowances,  which  for  a 
private  soldier  amounts  to  about  $25.00  per 
month. 

This  enables  a  man  who  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age  adopts  the  profession  of  arms, 
to  retire  at  fifty-one,  and  if  he  has  been 
as  saving  of  his  pay  during  the  period  of 
his  military  service  as  he  would  have  to 
be  in  civil  life  to  provide  for  old  age,  he 
may  in  the  extreme  case  of  having  re- 


The 'Department  of  the  East,  Head¬ 
quarters,  Governor’s  Island,  New  York 
Harbor. 

The  Department  of  the  Lakes,  Head¬ 
quarters,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Department  of  the  Gulf,  Head¬ 
quarters,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  Department  of  Dakota,  Headquarters, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  Department  of  the  Missouri,  Head¬ 
quarters,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  Department  of  the  Colorado,  Head¬ 
quarters,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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The  Department  of  the  Columbia,  Head¬ 
quarters,  Vancouver’s  Barracks,  Washington 
State. 

The  Department  of  California,  Head¬ 
quarters,  San  Francisco,  California.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  Department  of  California. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico  constitutes  the 
Department  of  Porto  Rico,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Juan. 

During  the  time  of  military  occupation 
by  the  United  States  the  Island  of  Cuba 
constitutes  a  grand  military  division  with 
headquarters  at  Havana. 

The  Island  is  divided  into  seven  geo¬ 
graphical  Departments  as  follows: 

Department  of  Havana,  including  the 
City  of  Havana. 

Department  of  Havana  Province,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Island  of  Pines,  with  headquarters 
not  yet  fixed. 

Department  of  Santiago,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Santiago. 

Department  of  Puerto  Principe,  with 
headquarters  at  Puerto  Principe. 

Department  of  Santa  Clara,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cienfuegos. 

Department  of  Matanzas,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Matanzas. 

Department  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Pinar  del  Rio. 

The  Philippine  Islands  constitute  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Manila,  Luzon  Island. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  army  nearly 
every  state  and  territory  has  an  organized 
militia  force  popularly  known  as  the  Nation¬ 
al  Guard,  organized  and  governed  in  each 


state  by  special  statute  laws,  presenting 
little  uniformity  of  organization  or  methods 
of  administration. 

For  arming  and  equipping  the  militia 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appro¬ 
priates  $400,000  per  year  which  is  divided 
among  the  states  in  proportion  to  their 
representation  in  Congress. 

The  total  organized  militia  of  the  United 
States,  December  31,  1897,  was  as  follows: 
9,196  officers,  105,166  men. 

The  number  of  citizens  in  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years 
who  might  be  enrolled  for  military  duty  is 
approximately  10,000,000. 

The  law  requires  that  upon  a  restoration 
of  peace  the  regular  Army  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  strength  it  was  prior  to  the  war  with 
Spain. 

The  actual  commissioned  and  enlisted 
strength  of  the  Army  varies  but  little  from 
that  authorized,  and  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Spain  2,143  officers  and  26,- 
040  enlisted  men,  and  is  at  the  present  writ¬ 
ing  (December  31, 1898),  from  latest  reports 
2,330  officers  and  55,682  enlisted  men. 

The  aggregate  commissioned  force  com¬ 
prises  19  general  officers,  78  colonels,  98 
lieutenant-colonels,  247  majors,  716  cap¬ 
tains,  657  first  lieutenants  and  515  second 
lieutenants. 

The  9  th  and  10th  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  the  24th  and  25th  regiments  of  infan¬ 
try  are  composed  of  negro  men  with  white 
officers. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  is 
as  follows: 


TABLE  OF  PAY  ALLOWED  BY  LAW  TO  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY. 


PAY  OF  OFFICERS  IN  ACTIVE  SERVICE. 


PAY  OF  RETIRED  OFFICERS. 


GRADE. 


PAY  OF  GRADE. 


Yearly. 


Monthly. 


Lieutenant  General . 

Major  General . 

Brigadier  General . 

Colonel . 

Lieutenant  Colonel . 

Major . 

Captain,  mounted . 

Captain,  not  mounted . 

Regimental  Adjutant . 

Regimental  Quartermaster . 

First  Lieutenant,  mounted . 

First  Lieutenant,  not  mounted  .... 

Second  Lieutenant,  mounted . 

Second  Lieutenant,  not  mounted.. 
Chaplain .  . 


$11,000.00 

7,500.00 

5,500.00 

3,500.00 

3,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,000.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

1,600.00 

1,500.00 

1.500.00 

1.100.00 

1,500.00 


$916  67 
625.00 

458.33 

291.67 
250.00 

208.33 

166.67 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 

133.33 
125.00 
125.00 

116.67 
125.00 


MONTHLY  PAY. 

PAY  OF  GRADE. 

MONTHLY  PAY. 

After 

20 

years’ 

service 

After 

5  years’ 
service 

After 

10 

years’ 

service 

After 

15 

yeaiV 

service 

After 

20 

years’ 

service 

Yearly. 

Monthly. 

After  At'er 

5  years’  ", 

service  At-viee 

After 

15 

years’ 

service 

lOperct. 

20perct. 

30perct. 

40  perct. 

$8,250.00 

5.625.00 

4,125.00 

2.625.00 

2.250.00 

1,875.00 

1,500.00 

1.350.00 

$687  50 

468.75 

343.75 

218.75 

187.50 
156.25 
125.00 

112.50 

$320.83 

275.00 

229.17 

183.33 
165.00 
165.00 
165.00 
146.67 
137.50 
137.50 

128.33 
137.50 

$350.00 

300.00 

250.00 

200.00 

180.00 

180.00 

180.00 

160.00 

150.00 

150.00 

140.00 

150.00 

t  $375.00 
325  00 
270.83 

216.67 
195.00 
195.00 
195.00 
173.33 
162.50 
162.50 

151.67 
162.50 

$375.00 

J333.33 

291.67 

233.33 
210.00 
210.00 
210.00 

186.67 
175.00 
175.00 

163.33 
175.00 

$240.62  $262.50 
. . 

171.87  1  187.50 
137.50  150.00 
123.75  135.00 

$281.25 

243.75 

203.12 

162.50 

146.25 

$281.25 

250.00 

218.75 

175.00 

157.50 

1,200.00 

1.125.00 

1,125.00 

1.050.00 

1,350.00 

100.00 

93.75 

93.75 

87.50 

112.50 

110.00  120.00 
103.12  112.50 

103.12  112.50 

96.25  105.00 

123.75  135.00 

130.00 

121.87 

121.87 

113.75 

146.25 

140.00 
131  25 
131  25 

122.50 

157.50 

20 
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TABLE  OF  MONTHLY  PAY  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Sections  1102, 1277  and  1280  to  1284,  Revised  Statutes;  acts  of  June  16,  1890,  Feb.  27, 1893,  Aug.  1,  1894,  Aug.  6,  1894,  and  March  16, 1896. 


Year  in  each  enlistment . 


Year  of  total  continuous  service . 


RANK  AND  SERVICE. 


FIRST  FIVE  YEARS’  SERVICE. 


AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  CONTINU¬ 
OUS  SERVICE. 


1st 

year. 


2d 

year. 


3d 

year. 


4th  5th 
year.  year. 


1st 

year. 


2d 

year. 


1st 

year. 


2d  3d 
year.  year. 


4th 

year. 


5th  6th 
year.  year. 


7th 

year. 


$2  EXTRA. 


3d 

year. 


8th 

year. 


4th  5th 
year.  year. 


9th  10th 
year.  year. 


company. 

Private— Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry . . 

Private— (Second  Class)  Engineers  and  Ordnance. 

Musician— Engineers,  Artillery  and  Infantry . 

Tiumpe  ter— Cavalry . . 

Wagoner— Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry . 

Artificer— Artillery  and  Infantry . 

Corporal— Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry . 

Blacksmith  and  Farrier — Cavalry . 

Saddler — Cavalry . 

Sergeant— Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry . 

Private— (First  Class)  Engineers  and  Ordnance  . . 

Corporal— Engineers  and  Ordnance . 

First  Sergeant— Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry  .. 
Sergeant— Engineers,  Ordnance  and  Signal  Corps 
Sergeant— (First  Class)  Signal  Corps . 


] 

^  $13 

j 

14 


15 


20 

25 

34 

45 


REGIMENT. 


Chief  Trumpeter— Cavalry .  i 

Principal  Musician— A rti ller y  and  Infantry . 

Saddler  Sergeant— Cavalry .  ) 

Chief  Musician— Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry  . 

Sergeant  Major— Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry .  | 

Quartermaster  Sergeant— Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry  ( 
Sergeant  Major  and  Quartermaster  Sergeant— Engineers . . 


22 

60 

23 

36 


POST. 

Ordnance  Sergeant .  \ 

Commissary  Sergeant .  I 

Post  Quartermaster  Sergeant .  ) 


34 


$13 


14 


15 


18 

17 

20 

25 

34 

45 


22 

60 

23 

36 


34 


$14  $15 

15  16 


16 


17 


19 

18 

21 

26 

35 

46 


20 

19 

22 

27 

36 

47 


23 


24 


61  62 

24  25 


37 


38 


35 


36 


$16  $18 

17  19 


18 


20 


21 

20 

23 

28 

37 

48 


23 

22 

25 

30 

39 

50 


25 
63 

26 
39 


27 

65 

28 
41 


37 


39 


$18 

19 


20 


23 

22 

25 

30 

39 

50 


27 

65 

28 
41 


39 


$18 


19 


20 


23 

22 

25 

30 

39 

50 


27 

65 

28 
41 


39 


$18 


19  19 

20  20 


23 

22 

25 

30 

39 

50 


23 

22 

25 

30 

39 

50 


27 
65 

28 
41 


27 

65 

28 
41 


39 


39 


HOSPITAL  CORPS. 


Hospital  Steward . 

Acting  Hospital  Steward 
Private . 


45 

25 

18 


45 

25 

18 


46 

26 

29 


47 

27 

20 


48 

28 

21 


50 

30 

23 


50 

30 

23 


50 


50 


30  30 

23  23 


50 

30 

23 


Veterinary  Surgeon  (senior), 


$100.00  per  month.  Veterinary  Surgeon  (junior) 


$75.00  per  month 


B.  &  O.  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MOTIVE  POWER. 


SOME  idea  of  the  strides  that  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  made  during 
the  past  two  years  may  be  gained  from 
the  improvements  in  the  motive  power  of 
the  road.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
many  very  heavy  grades  on  this  line  as  it 
traverses  a  picturesque  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  railroads  which  have  to  go  over 
mountains  need  very  heavy  locomotives  in 
order  to  handle  the  trains  economically  and 
rapidly.  One  of  the  first  things  that  the 
Receivers  did  when  they  were  appointed 
over  two  and  a  half  years  ago  was  to  ar¬ 
range  for  an  almost  entire  new  stock  of 
engines,  and  they  have  purchased  250  freight 
and  passenger  locomotives  in  that  time. 
The  new  freight  engines,  while  built  for 
very  heavy  service,  are  nevertheless  con¬ 
structed  on  such  lines  as  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  rail¬ 
road  in  the  country  has  as  many  heavy 
engines  as  are  now  in  service  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  type  known  as  Class  E-16,  whose 
numbers  run  from  1645  to  1704,  weigh 
168,700  pounds  without  the  tenders.  These 
engines  are  of  the  Consolidation  type,  have 
eight  54-inch  driving  wheels  and  cylin¬ 
ders  22  inches  in  diameter  and  28  inches 
long,  and  their  total  length  over  engine 
and  tender  is  61  feet.  They  are  very 
solidly  and  substantially  built  and  haul  fifty 
per  cent  more  cars  over  the  heavy  grades 
than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  also  uses 
a  lighter  engine  for  divisions  where  the 
grades  are  not  so  heavy,  which  is  known 
as  Class  E-14.  They  have  cylinders  21x26 
inches,  50-inch  driving  wheels  and  are  also 
of  the  Consolidation  type.  Their  total 
weight  is  148,000  pounds  of  which  134,000 
is  on  the  drivers.  These  locomotives  are 
able  to  haul  trains  weighing  2,200  tons 
from  Cumberland  to  Baltimore. 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  past 
year  concerning  the  magnificent  ten-wheel 
passenger  engines  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  uses  on  the  Royal  Blue  Line  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  There 
are  ten  of  these  locomotives  which  are 
known  as  Class  B-14.  Their  weight  on  the 
drivers  is  113,000  pounds  and  the  total  weight 
is  145,200  pounds,  making  them  probably 
the  heaviest  passenger  engines  in  constant 


service  in  the  country.  Although  tremen¬ 
dous  in  size  the  parts  are  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  unless  one  stands  beside  the  driving 
wheels  he  can  gain  no  adequate  idea  of 
their  immensity. 

These  locomotives  were  practically  an 
experiment  but  have  proved  so  successful 
that  the  type  will  probably  come  into  exten¬ 
sive  use.  The  driving  wheels,  of  which 
there  are  three  on  each  side,  are  78  inches 
in  diameter  and  the  cylinders  are  21x26 
inches.  With  a  tremendous  boiler  capacity 
these  locomotives  are  able  to  haul  eight- 
and  ten-car  trains  at  a  speed  approaching 
seventy  miles  per  hour  over  the  splendid 
roadbed  between  Washington  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  They  are  no  faster  than  an  ordinary 
eight-wheel  locomotive  with  four  cars,  but 
their  superiority  is  demonstrated  on  fast 
and  heavy  trains.  While  ten  of  this  style 
of  locomotives  are  used  on  the  “Royal  Blue 
Line,”  the  road  also  has  eight  engines  of 
practically  the  same  type  but  with  65-inch 
driving  wheels,  which  are  used  between 
Baltimore  and  Cumberland  where  the  grades 
are  heavier,  necessitating  the  use  of  an 
engine  with  somewhat  lower  driving  wheels, 
on  fast  passenger  trains. 

Patrons  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  have  probably  noticed  during  the  past 
year  the  large  number  of  new  box  cars  that 
have  appeared  in  Baltimore  &  Ohio  trains. 
The  Receivers  have  purchased  27,000  box 
and  coal  cars  within  the  past  two  years,  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  standard  box 
car  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  con¬ 
structed  in  the  country.  They  have  a 
length  of  40  feet  over  all  and  are  equipped 
with  air  brakes  and  automatic  couplers. 
The  inside  dimensions  are:  length,  36  feet; 
width,  8  feet  2  inches;  height  7  feet  7i 
inches,  with  a  4-foot  grain  lining  in  each 
car.  The  capacity  of  the  car  is  60,000 
pounds,  and  the  weight  averages  about  32,- 
350,  and  it  is  equipped  with  all  modern 
devices  for  safety,  and  made  as  strong  as 
possible.  These  cars  make  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance.  The  new  coal  cars  are 
also  of  the  most  modern  construction,  and 
are  fully  equipped  with  air  brakes  and  auto¬ 
matic  couplers.  No  railroad  in  the  country 
to-day  has  as  large  a  proportion  in  new  and 
modern  equipment  as  is  possessed  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 


~~ 


1 


CLASS 


“  E-14.” 


TYPE  OF  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  FREIGHT  ENGINE. 


THE  NEW  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  FREIGHT  CAR. 


CLASS  “E-l«.”  TYPE  OF  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  FREIGHT  ENGINE. 


ROSEBY'S  ROCK. 


THE  first  iron  rails  which  formed  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line  from  tidewater  to  the 
Ohio  River,  were  laid  forty-seven  years 
ago  and  the  work  was  completed  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  1852. 

It  is  quite  well  known  that  the  projec¬ 
tors  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
conceived  the  broad  idea  that  to  bring 
Baltimore,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  into  close 
relations  with  the  rapidly  populating  Ohio 
valley,  would  augment  the  gold  in  the  strong 
boxes  of  the  Monumental  City.  After  many 
obstacles  had  been  thrown  in  the  way,  and 
in  turn  surmounted,  the  line  was  completed 
and  a  train-load  of  proud  Baltimoreans 
journeyed  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  completion  of  the  laying  of  the  iron 
rails  (steel  being  too  expensive  at  that  time) 
is  marked  by  a  natural  monument,  eighteen 
miles  from  Wheeling  and  near  Roseby’s 
Station.  This  monument  is  a  great  stone 
on  the  hillside  and  is  located  in  Marshall 
County,  West  Virginia.  It  is  60  feet  long, 
35  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high.  Commer¬ 
cially  minded  men  have  estimated  that  it 
is  worth  $200  for  building  purposes,  but 
it  could  not  be  purchased  on  account  of  its 
historical  association  with  the  completion 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Cut  deeply  into  the  side  of  the  rock, 
which  faces  the  railroad  track,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription: 


Roseby’s  Rock, 

Track  Connected 
Christmas  Eve, 

1852. 

Hobbs  &  Faris. 


The  men  who  immortalized  themselves  in 
B.  &  0.  history  were  the  stone  cutters  who 
cut  the  inscription,  but  the  rock  gets  its 
name  from  Roseby  Karr,  an  English  engi¬ 
neer,  who  was  in  charge  of  track  laying  from 
Wheeling  eastward.  Those  were  the  days 
when  state  occasions  were  celebrated  with 
great  conviviality  and  there  was  no  over¬ 
sight  or  neglect  of  custom  when  the  rails 
were  connected. 

Karr,  the  engineer,  had  several  interest¬ 
ing  experiences  with  his  men.  One  of  them, 
Abner  Charnock,  objected  strenuously  to 
working  on  Sunday,  and  on  one  Saturday 
night,  in  order  to  make  his  point,  chained 
the  locomotive  to  the  rails.  Karr  and  Char¬ 
nock  had  hot  words  and  a  rough-and-tumble 
fight  followed.  Karr  succeeded  in  downing 
Charnock  and  whilst  holding  him,  remarked 
calmly,  that  “Man  was  not  made  for  the 
day,  but  the  day  for  the  man.” 

Recently  Roseby’s  Rock  has  been  cleaned 
and  repainted  and  is  quite  patriotic  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  artists  using  the  national  col¬ 
ors  in  profusion. 


A  PEEP  INTO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 


BY  MISS  CLARA  E.  BURR. 


THERE  is  but  one  man  in  the  White 
House  to-day  who  was  there  during 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  administration. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Pendel,  was  appointed 
usher  by  President  Lincoln  and  to-day  holds 
the  office  of  door-keeper.  Not  long  ago, 
having  obtained  a  permit  to  go  through 
the  parlors  of  the  White  House,  I  met  this 
interesting  old  gentleman,  who  explained 
every  detail  of  the  rooms  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  besides  relating  many  of 
his  experiences. 

Every  administration  is  allowed  to  renew 
the  furniture,  carpets  and  decorations  of 
the  executive  mansion  if  desirable.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  there  has  been  a  general 
overhauling,  however.  An  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  furnishings  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  rooms  now  is  that  each  administration 
is  represented.  The  present  arrangement 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  President  Arthur, 
the  Prince  of  the  White  House  as  he  was 
called. 

When  he  entered  on  his  term  of  office 
the  house  was  a  gloomy  old  barrack  with 
ugly  walls  and  carpets,  and  furniture  that 
did  not  harmonize  with  either.  So  he  asked 
for  an  appropriation  to  fit  up  the  interior  in 
a  suitable  manner.  He  renovated  the  old 
mansion,  and  being  a  man  of  exquisite  taste 
and  a  keen  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
he  added  decorations  of  a  very  artistic 
character.  The  colorings  in  the  east  room, 
the  famous  state  parlor,  are  of  soft  wood 
browns.  There  are  three  gorgeous  chan¬ 
deliers  in  this  room,  which  were  imported 
from  Germany  at  a  cost  of  $1,800  a  piece, 
each  being  composed  of  5060  pieces  of  cut 
glass.  This  is  the  only  room  usually  shown 
to  visitors  and  from  it  a  central  corridor, 
giving  access  to  the  other  state  parlors, 
extends  to  the  conservatory.  It  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  corridor  by  a  beautiful 
mosaic  screen  procured  from  Tiffany  of 
New  York  and  shows  the  elegant  taste  of 
Mr.  Arthur. 


The  green  room  is  the  first  in  order  and 
is  used  as  a  music  room.  This  as  well  as 
the  blue  room  was  redecorated  by  Mrs. 
Harrison,  who  carried  out  the  original  ar¬ 
rangement  and  scheme  of  color  as  far  as 
possible.  The  blue  room  is  of  oval  form, 
decorated  in  light  blue  and  gold  with  wall 
hangings  of  rich  brocaded  silk.  The  clock 
on  the  mantel  was  presented  by  Napoleon  I. 
to  LaFayette  and  by  him  to  the  United 
States.  When  holding  a  reception  the 
President  stands  in  this  room  and  it  was 
here  that  President  Cleveland  married  the 
young  woman  who  later  became  the  favor¬ 
ite  of  Washington  society.  The  red  room, 
a  most  charming  and  ideal  family  sitting 
room,  with  wall  hangings,  carpets  and  fur¬ 
niture  of  rich  Pompeiian  red,  was  redeco¬ 
rated  by  Mrs.  Cleveland.  There  are  two 
large  vases  on  the  floor  of  this  room  which 
Mr.  Arthur  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $1,500, 
and  also  an  exquisite  Dresden  plaque  on 
the  wall  which  cost  a  fabulous  amount. 
One  day  Mr.  Pendel  was  showing  an  old 
Philadelphia  gentleman  through  the  parlors 
and  when  they  came  to  a  pair  of  tall,  old- 
fashioned  brass  candle  sticks  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  stranger  seemed  particularly 
interested.  He  said  they  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  General  Jackson  by  General  Pat¬ 
terson  of  Philadelphia.  The  members  of 
the  household  were  delighted  with  this  bit 
of  information  as  up  to  that  date  their 
history  was  unknown.  Mr.  Pendel  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  memento  when  we  left, 
which  amused  us  not  a  little.  It  was  a 
scrap  of  common  paper  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten 

Tho.  F.  Pendel 

WHITE  HOUSE 

Nov.  3,  1864.  May  23,  1898. 

I  said  this  was  amusing  and  yet  I  shall 
always  keep  that  scrap  of  paper,  and  it 
will  ever  remind  me  of  the  pleasant  old 
gentleman  at  the  White  House. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST, 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK, 


EASTWARD 

No.  528 

DAILY 

NO.  5  10 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  5  12 

EX.  SUN. 

e  houh 

No.  508 

DAILY 

NO.  502 

DAILY 

NO.  524 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  1  6 

DAILY 

No.  5  14 

DAILY 

NO.  522 

SUNDAY 

Lv  WASHINGTON . 

AM 

7.05 

7.55 

7.69 

10.15 

1  2.35 
12.40 

PM 

AM 

8.00 

8.50 

8.54 

1  1.00 
1.20 
1.25 

PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.50 

10.54 

12.53 

3.00 

3.05 

PM 

NOON 

12.05 

12.57 

1  .01 
3.09 
6.35 
6.40 

PM 

PM 

1.15 
2.  1  5 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 

co  PM 

S3. 00 
“3.49 
o3.53 
56.52 
“8.00 
=;8.05 

PM 

PM 

5.05 

6.00 

6.04 

8.19 

10.40 

10.45 

PM 

PM 

8.00 

9.00 

9.05 

1  1.40 
3.20 

NIGHT 

2.00 
2.52 
3.00 
5.  10 
7.45 
7.50 

AM 

AM 

9.00 

9.62 

9.56 

1  2.  1  2 
2.30 
2.35 

PM 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .. 
LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 

Ar  PHILADELPHIA _ _ 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

AM 

B.  &  O,  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

No.  505 

DAILY 

No.  5  17 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  501 

DAILY 

NO.  51  1 

DAILY 

6  HOUR 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

5  HOUR 

No.  507 

DAILY 

No.  509 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

6  HOUR 

No.  525 

DAILY 

No.  503 
DAILY  j 

No.  5  15 

DAILY 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 
LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET  ---- 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA _ 

AM 

AM 

7.55 

8.00 

10.26 

1  2.41 
12.45 

1 .40 

PM 

AM 

9.55 

10.00 

12.20 

2.26 

2.30 

3.30 

PM 

AM 

1  1.25 

1  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 

PM 

PM 

12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.  10 
6.00 
PM 

PM 

1.25 

1.30 

4.20 

6.42 

6.46 

7.50 

PM  | 

co  PM 

S2.55 

“3.00 

35.07 

“7.06 

“7.10 

=|8.00 

PM 

PM 

4.55 

6.00 

7.30 

9.32 

9.36 

10.30 

PM 

PM 

5.55 

6.00 

8.35 

10.41 

10.45 

1  1 .45 

PM 

NIGHT 

1  2.  1  0 
12.  15 
3.35 
6.04 

6.  1  2 
7.30 

AM 

4.30 

8.00 

10.04 

10.08 

1  1  .00 
AM 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 

Ar.  WASHINGTON - 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No.  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  43 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  i  l 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA . 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
LV.  BALTIMORE  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

LV.  WASHINGTON  . . . 

Ar  PITTSBURG . 

9.55  am 
10. 00  am 

1  2.20  p.m 
2.26  p.m 

2.40  p.m 

3.40  p.m 

1.25  P.M 

1 .30  p.m 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  P.M 
8.05  p.m 

2.55  p.m 
3.00  pm 
6.07  p.m 
7.06  pm 
7.30  pm 
8.40  pm 
6.35  AM 

1  1.30  am 

6.55  p.m 
6.00  pm 
8.35  p.m 

1  0.4  1  pm 
10.55  pm 
12.05  am 

4.55  pm 
6.00  p.m 
7.30  p.m 
9.32  p.m 
9.40  p.m 
10.45  pm 

4.30  AM 
8.00  AM 
10.04  am 

I  0.  1  2  am 

II  .05  am 
8.05  P.M 

1  2.  1  5NT 
4.30  AM 
8.00  am 
10.04  am 

1  0.25  am 

1  1  .25  am 

5.55  P.M 
6.00  p.m 
8.35  P.M 

1  0.4  1  p.m 
10.55  pm 

1  1 .55p.m 
8.  10  AM 

Ar.  CLEVELAND . . 

Ar.  WHEELING  . - 

8.20am 

1  1  .35  am 

Ar.  COLUMBUS . . 

2.55  pm 
6.35  p.m 

Ar.  TOLEDO . . 

Ar.  CHICAGO . - . . 

9.00  pm 

1  0.00  am 

1  2.00  NN 
2.47  am 
6.50  am 
7.  10  am 
12.40  pm 

Ar.  CINCINNATI - - - 

8.00  AM 

1  1  .45  AM 

1  2.22  pm 
6.40  pm 

5.20  P.M 
10.35  pm 
9.  I5p.m 
7.36  AM 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS  -  - 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE _ _ 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS . . 

Ar.  ROANOKE . . 

7.20  am 
3  45  pm 
7.20  PM 
7.40  am 
10.30  am 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE - - 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA . 

Ar.  MEMPHIS . . 

8.  1  8  AM 
7.45  pm 

8.20  pm 
8.30  am 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS - 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  between  New  York  and  Baltimore. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

No.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  10 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  44 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  12 

DUQUESNE 

"LIMITED 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

LV.  CHICAGO . . 

t  8.30  am 
*  4.55pm 
8.55  P.M 

2.45  am 

3.30  p.m 

I0.25am 

7.30  pm 

Lv.  TOLEDO . - . 

Lv.  COLUMBUS  - . 

6.00  pm 

1  2.25  am 

Lv.  WHEELING  - . 

1  0.50  p.m 

Lv.  CLEVELAND-- . . 

2.00  pm 
9.00  pm 

LV.  PITTSBURG . - 

8.00  AM 

5.45  P.M 

1  2.45  pm 

Lv.  ST.  LOUIS . 

*  8.20  am 
2.  1  0  P.M 

+  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  P.M 

2.35  am 
8.05  AM 
8.05  AM 

1  2.05  pm 
9.00  AM 
8.45  p.m 

Lv.  LOUISVILLE . 

Lv.  INDIANAPOLIS . —  - 

LV.  CINCINNATI  . . - 

LV.  NEW  ORLEANS . - 

6.00  pm 
8.00  pm 
8.20  am 

1  1.55  am 

1  1  .OOp.m 

A  7.45  am 

A  8.45  am 

A  8.54am 
All  .00 AM 
A  1 .20  P.M 

A  1.25  pm 

Lv.  MEMPHIS . . 

Lv.  CHATTANOOGA . 

Lv.  KNOXVILLE  . . 

Lv.  ROANOKE . . 

Ar.  WASHINGTON - - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - - ---- 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

1  .05  P.M 
2.05  P.M 
2.20  P.M 
4.35  pm 
7.00  p.m 
7.05  P.M 

6.47  am 
7.50  am 
7.59  am 

1  0. 1  5  am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

4.50  p.m 
6.53  p.m 
6.04  pm 
8. 1  9  pm 

1  0.40  p.m 
10.45  pm 

1  1  .55  am 
12.53  p.m 

1  .01  P.M 

3.09  p.m 
5.35  p.m 
5.40  p.m 

6.35  AM 
7.50  AM 
7.59  AM 

1  0.  1  5  AM 

1  2.35  p.m 

1  2.40  p.m 

1  .50  AM 
2.47  am 
3.00  AM 
6 .  1  0  AM 
7.45  am 
7.50  AM 

1  1  .20pm 
12.45  am 
2.66  am 
5.  1  0  AM 
7.45  am 
7.50  am 

—  - —  . -  - iv-r.-T^rm  U.tU  r.W  I  Z.H-U  r.m  M  I  /.OUA.M  t.O  l 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.  A  On  Sunday  see  train  No.  622  above.  t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 


THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

OPERATED  Bir  THE  BAI/TIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Buffalo. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Separate  Sleeping  Cars  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  Buffalo  to  Washington. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
“Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washing' on.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 


No.  528. 

No.  510. 

No.  512. 

No.  508. 

No.  502. 

No.  524. 

No.  506. 

No.  514. 

No.  522. 

No.  505. 

No.  517. 

No.  501. 

No.  511. 

No.  535. 

No.  507. 

No.  509. 

No.  525. 

No.  503. 

No.  515. 

Between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  and  Washington  to 
Pittsburg" 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Columbus 
and  Toledo.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  , 

“  Pittsburg  Limited.”  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg. 

State  Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  Washington  to  Memphis. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Pullman  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and 

Nos.  47  and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago^  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to-  Chicago.  Sleeping 

Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  .  „ 

Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicagp  via  Cincinnati  and  Monon  Route. 

EASTWARD.  T  .  Ml 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Sleeping  Car  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago,  India¬ 
napolis  and  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  W  ashington. 

Sleejffng (faS^ttsburg ' tVwashington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast.  . 

«'  Duquesne  Limited.”  Stateroom  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Loom 

Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Sleening  Car  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  and  Memphis  to  Washington.  .  n 

.4  and  46  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Sleep.ng  Car 

Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


No.  1. 
No.  7. 
No.  9. 
No.  3. 
No.  11. 


No. 

No. 


43. 
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No.  55. 
No.  2. 


No.  4. 
No.  6. 
No.  8. 
No.  10. 


No.  12. 


No. 

Nos. 


44- 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 


John  K.  Cowen,  Oscar  G.  Murray, 

Receivers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

John  K.  Cowkn,  President . Baltimore,  Md.  J.  V.  McNeal,  Asst.  Treasurer . Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Ijams,  Treasurer . Baltimore,  Md.  C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary . Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller . Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor . Baltimore,  Md. 

OPERATING 

F.  D.  Underwood,  Gen.  Manager . Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  T.  Manning,  Chief  Engineer .  “ 

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  General  Superintendent  Main  Stem 

and  Philadelphia  Divisions,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Wheeling  Divisions,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York. 
J.  M.  Graham,  Gen.  Supt.  Trans-Ohio  Divisions..  New  ark,  O. 

D.  F.  Maroney,  Supt.  of  Transportation _ Baltimore,  Md. 

Harvey  Middleton,  Gen.  Supt.  Motive  Power, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

I.  N.  Kalbaugh,  Supt.  Motive  Power  Lines  East  of  Ohio 

River,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  Supt.  Motive  Power  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River,  Newark,  O. 

David  Lee,  Eng’rMaint.  of  Way  Lines  West  of  Ohio  River, 

Zanesville,  O. 

C.  C.  I'.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue . Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 

department. 

JohnE.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Balt.  Div.Main  Stem,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  M.  Sheats,  Supt.  Western  Div.  Main  Stem, 

Grafton,  W.  Ya. 

Thos.  C. Prince,  Supt.  Harper’s  Ferry  andValley  Division. 


Winchester,  Va. 

F.  A.  Husted,  Supt.  Middle  Div . Cumberland,  Md. 

J.  S.  Norris,  Supt.  Connellsville  Div . Connellsville,  Pa. 


John  Barron,  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Div. ..Pittsburg, Pa. 
J.  H.  Glover,  Supt.  Ohio  and  Midland  Divisions,  Newark,  O. 
T.  J.  English,  Superintendent  Chicago  Div.,  Garrett,  Ind. 
J.  T.  Johnson,  Superintendent  Akron  Division,  Akron,  O. 
Chas.  Selden,  Superintendent  Telegraph.. .Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  Ancker,  Superintendent  Floating  Equipment, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  R.  Barr,  Superintendent  Relief  Department, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Inspector  Stations  and  Terminals, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT. 


E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent . Baltimore,  Md.  J.  W.  Franklin,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  West  of  the  Ohio 

Chas.  Frick,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  East  of  the  Ohio  River,  River,  Newark,  O. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.. .Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  M.  Schryver,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

James  Potter,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent . Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt.,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Ya. 

E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Gen.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent — Baltimore,  Md. 
Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 
Bernard  Ashby,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  833  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt . Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent  ..Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent . Newark,  O. 

W.  M.  McConnell,  Pass.  Agent,  241  Superior  St., Cleveland,!). 

T.  C.  Burke,  City  Passenger  Agent . Wheeling,  AY.  Va. 

E.  G.  Tuckerman,  City  Pass.  Agt,.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 
E.  E.  Patton,  City  Pass.  Agt.,  N.  Y.  Ave.  and  15th  St., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  F.  Snyder,  Passenger  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 


H.  A.  Miller,  Passenger  Agent . Wilmington,  Del. 

G.  W.  Squiggins,  City  Pass.  Agt.,  5th  Ave.  and  Wood  St., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Picking,  City  Passenger  Agent . Chicago,  111. 


W.  C.  Shoemaker,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 
R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


C.  H.  Duxbury,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent..  .Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent . Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  E.  Brewer,  Sup’t  Dining  Car  Service . Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag’t,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


R.  S.  Brown,  Dist.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

N.  J.  Neer,  Dist.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y,  Springfield,  Ill. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Chillicothe,  O. 

G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Denver,  Col. 

J.P.RoGERMAN,Trav.Pass’r  Ag’t  B.& O.S.-W.R’y,  Dallas,  Tex. 


FREIGHT. 


C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic . Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 


L.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Tariffs  and  Percentages,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 
James  Mosher,  Gen.East.Fht.Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt.,  220  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  L.  Andrews,  Asst.  Coal  and  Coke  Agt . Pittsburg, Pa. 

E.  T.  Affleck,  Asst.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent. ..Columbus,  O. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Division  Freight  Agent . Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent . Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

O.  A.  Const ans,  Division  Freight  Agent . Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent . Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup,  Division  Freight  Agent . Tiffin,  O. 


E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Fht.  Agt.,  400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  MiTcnELL,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Akron,  O. 

H.  R.  Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent _ Cleveland,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Toledo,  O. 

C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  Wis. 
H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. Omaha,  Neb. 
C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Freight  Agent _ Duluth,  Minn. 

John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich, 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent . Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent, 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen’l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PRESS  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  H.  Maddy,  Press  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 


MILEAGE. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES . 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION . 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION . 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER . 

TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM . 


784.38 

129.00 

391.00 

5.30 

1,309.68 

774.25 

774.25 


2,083.93 


NEW  AND  EXQUISITE 

Pullman  Sleeping  Cars 

BETWEEN 

JVew  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Baltimore 
Washington  •  Cincinnati  •  St-  Louis 


Royal  Blue  Crains 


“Clkmont” 

“Deermont” 

“Glenmont” 


& 


“Beaumont'1 

“Gdgemont' 

“Claremont' 


Luxuriously  furnished  <&  Cwelve  Sections 
Drawing  Room,  Buffet  and  Smoking  Room 


. . THE  . . 

DUQUESNE  LIMITED 

THE  NEW 

Royal  Blue  Train 

DAILY  BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG, 

PHILADELPHIA 

rn NEW  YORK 

WITH 

PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM 
BUFFET  SLEEPING  CARS : : 


Leaves  PITTSBURG,  5.45  P.IM.  Leaves  NEW  YORK,  6.00  P.M. 
Arrives  PHILADELPHIA,  5.10  A.M.  Leaves  PHILADELPHIA,  8.35  P.M. 
Arrives  NEW  YORK,  7.45  A.M.  Arrives  PITTSBURG,  8.10  A.M. 
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J.M.SCHRYVER.  ^ 

GE  NEPAL  PASSE N Cl P  AGENT.  BALTIMORE.  MD 

B.N  AUSTIN. 

GE NEPAL  PASSENGER  AGENT.  CHICAGO.  ILL  . 


D.B. MARTIN. 

MANAGE  ff  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 
BAL  TIMORE ■  MD 


Corbitt  &  Butterfield  Co„  Chicago, 


CALENDAR  •  1899 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


APRIL 


MARCH 


MAY 


JUNE 


AUGUST 


JULY 


6  7 
13  14 
201 21 
27  28 


30  31 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


10  11 


(6089) 
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Washington  in  Mid-Winter 


goUth  ^CYVy  ®*bitcbaU  terminal 


8.&-0. 


JVIoet  Convenient  entrance  to 
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WASHINGTON  IN  MID  -WINTER. 


AT  no  season  of  the  year 
is  Washington  so  in¬ 
teresting  as  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  never  more  so 
than  at  the  present  time. 
With  Congress  in  session 
and  great  activity  in  the 
War  Department  the  vacil¬ 
lating  population  is  great¬ 
er  now  than  ever  before. 

It  has  been  customary 
for  some  time  for  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  run  a  series  of 
popular  mid-winter  excursions  to  Washing- 


These  excursions  are  immensely  popular 
and  are  patronized  by  thousands  of  people 
who  take  advantage  of  them  year  after 
year,  thus  availing  themselves  of  a  two¬ 
fold  opportunity  of  combining  recreation 
with  education. 

An  additional  feature  to  these  excur¬ 
sions  is  the  validity  of  tickets  for  use  to 
Baltimore  via  Washington  with  stop-over 
at  the  latter  city  either  going  or  returning 
within  the  ten-day  limit.  This  privilege  is 
extended  from  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Johns¬ 
town  and  intermediate  towns. 

No  special  train  service  is  provided,  but 


THE  CAPITOL 


ton  from  January  to  April  from  points  on 
its  line  east  of  the  Ohio  River  at  extremely 
low  rates  for  the  round  trip,  with  a  time 
limit  on  tickets  of  ten  days.  The  dates 
selected  this  year  are  February  21st,  March 
2d  and  April  13th.  The  territory  included 
takes  in  such  large  cities  as  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Grafton,  Johns¬ 
town,  Washington,  Pa.,  Cumberland,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  the  hundreds  of  smaller  towns 
along  the  line  and  adjacent  thereto. 


instead  tickets  are  valid  on  specified  regular 
trains  with  the  regular  first-class  equipment 
of  coaches  and  Pullman  observation  parlor 
cars  or  sleeping  cars. 

These  splendid  opportunities  to  visit  the 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

during  the  present  session  of  Congress  will 
prove  exceedingly  interesting,  instructive 
and  memorable.  The  time  given  will  afford 
ample  opportunity  to  take  in  all  the  places 
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WASHINGTON  IN  MID-WINTER. 


of  interest  in  Washington,  besides  making 
side  trips  to  Mt.  Vernon,  the  Tomb  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  to  Annapolis,  the  Capital  of 
Maryland,  and  Richmond,  the  Capital  of  Old 
Virginia,  and  Old  Point  Comfort. 

There  are  many  guides  to  Washington, 
and  weeks  may  be  spent  in  endeavoring  to 


proper  guides,  who  are  always  at  hand,  at 
a  reasonable  fee. 

NEW  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY. 

The  new  Congressional  Library,  the 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  world,  is 
immediately  across  from  the  Capitol  to  the 


CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY. 


see  all  the  points  of  interest.  A  few  sugges¬ 
tions  therefore  are  not  amiss  and  the  visitor 
who  follows  them  will  find  them  very  perti¬ 
nent  and  to  the  point.  The  selection  of  prin¬ 
cipal  points  has  been  made  geographically 
.and  consequently  saves  time  and  expense. 


east.  It  is  open  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
It  has  been  estimated  to  have  been  built  at 
a  cost  of  over  $6,000,000,  and  in  point  of 
grandeur  exceeds  all  structures  in  this 
country.  Excellent  guide  books  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  entrance. 


WHITE  HOUSE. 


THE  CAPITOL. 

The  Capitol,  at  the  head  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  on  the  summit  of  Capitol  Hill,  is 
but  one  block  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  station.  It  is  open  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4.30  p.  m.,  and  visitors  can  best  see  this 
magnificent  building  with  the  assistance  of 


THE  TREASURY. 

Street  cars  can  be  taken  from  the 
B.  &  O.  station  or  the  Capitol,  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  direct  to  the  Treasury  Build¬ 
ing,  at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  15th  Street.  This  building  is  one  of 
principal  interest  as  it  is  the  storage  house  of 


MARBLE  ROOM  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 
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WASHINGTON  IN  MID -WINTER. 


the  Nation’s  wealth.  Guides  show  visitors 
through  the  building  free  of  charge  between 
the  hours  of  11  and  12,  and  1  and  2  o’clock. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

One  block  west  of  the  Treasury  Building 
is  the  White  House  or  Executive  Mansion, 


THE  CORCORAN  ART  GALLERY. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  building,  on  the  corner  of  JNew  York 
Avenue  and  17th  Street,  is  the  new  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery.  It  is  open  from  9.30  a.  m.  to 
4.00  p.  m.  on  week  days,  and  on  Sunday 


THE  TREASURY. 


the  home  of  the  President.  The  East  Room 
is  open  to  visitors  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to 
2  p.  m.;  and  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  public  receptions  are  given  by  the 
President  at  3  p.  m. 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  BUILDING. 

The  headquarters  of  State,  Navy  and 


afternoons  from  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  fine  paintings,  and  most  of 
them  masterpieces,  and  the  finest  collec¬ 
tion  of  casts  and  marble  statuary  in  the 
country.  Admission  to  this  building  is 
free  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Satur¬ 
days;  other  days  an  admission  of  25  cents 
is  charged. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  BUILDING. 


War  Departments  is  one  block  west  of 
the  White  House.  In  this  building  is  kept 
the  original  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  all  interesting  relics  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Departments.  The  building  is  open 
from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Situated  on  the  Mall,  between  7th  and 
12th  Streets,  and  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  4.30 
p.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday.  Contains  won¬ 
derful  specimens  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc. 


BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 
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NATIONAL  MUSEUM 

Is  an  annex  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
occupying  a  building  adjacent  thereto.  In 
it  are  over  three  million  interesting  articles, 
including  relics  of  Washington  and  Grant. 
In  the  rotunda  are  the  Spanish  rifles,  side- 
arms,  bugles,  flags,  submarine  mines,  and 
many  other  relics  of  the  recent  war  with 
Spain,  adding  a  new  interest  to  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

The  Washington  National  Monument  is 
in  Washington  Park,  near  14th  Street,  and 
is  open  to  visitors  from  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Highest  piece  of  masonry  in  the  world,  the 
distance  from  floor  to  apex  being  555  feet. 
An  elevator  transports  passengers  to  its  top, 
from  which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  country  can  be  obtained. 

BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

This  building  is  also  on  the  Mall,  corner 
14th  and  B  Streets,  near  the  monument.  In 
it  are  printed  government  bonds,  national 
currency,  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  etc. 

THE  PENSION  BUILDING, 

Located  in  square  bounded  by  F  and  G  and 
4th  and  5th  Streets,  open  for  inspection 
between  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  It  is  in  this 
building  the  Inaugural  Balls  are  held. 

THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

This  building  occupies  two  blocks,  be¬ 


tween  7th  and  9th  and  F  and  G  Streets.  It 
contains  the  models  of  every  department  of 
mechanical  art,  besides  many  Revolutionary 
models  and  relics. 

ARLINGTON. 

Situated  on  the  Virginia  shore  of  the 
Potomac,  four  miles  from  Washington, 
reached  by  electric  street  cars  from  13J 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  is  the 
beautiful  National  Military  Cemetery.  Here 
are  buried  thousands  of  soldiers  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Rebellion  and  of  the  late  Spanish 
War.  The  site  is  the  original  homestead 
grounds  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  building  is 
in  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

MOUNT  VERNON. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  Washington,' 
is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomac,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  city.  Open  to  visitors  every 
day  except  Sunday,  from  10  a.  m.  to  4p.  m. 
Electric  cars  can  be  taken  at  the  corner  of 
13J  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This 
is  the  “  Mecca  ”  of  all  visitors  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

OTHER  PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 

Of  the  places  worthy  of  a  visit  are 
Lafayette  Square,  New  Post  Office,  Signal 
Service  Office,  Army  and  Medical  Museum, 
U.  S.  Arsenal,  Navy  Yard,  Naval  Museum, 
Ordnance  Museum,  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory, 
Marine  Hospital,  Marine  Barracks,  Soldiers' 
Home,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln 
Museum  and  Alexandria. 


“  'SQUIRE  SAM,” 


BY  N.  P.  RUNYAN. 


THE  great  through  express  came  grind¬ 
ing,  hissing  and  creaking  into  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  Laramie.  It  had  been  snowing 
for  three  or  four  days  and  rumors  were  rife 
of  drifts  in  the  passes,  and,  what  was  equally 
as  bad,  if  not  worse,  of  snowslides  down 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  Rockies.  This 
was  in  the  early  days  of  western  railroads, 
and  before  they  were  protected  by  the 
unsightly  and  interminable,  but  eminently 
useful  snowsheds.  The  weather  on  this 
particular  Friday  in  November,  1875,  was 
actually  balmy;  the  snow  was  softening, 
thus  increasing  the  danger  from  the  slides. 
The  grimy  engineer  swung  down  from  his 
cab,  and  with  the  conductor  sought  the  tele¬ 
graph  office.  They  were  to  get  word  here 
which  would  be  of  utmost  importance  to 
both,  as  well  as  to  the  trainload  of  passen¬ 
gers,  whether  they  were  to  proceed  or  not. 
Both  lived  at  Granger,  and  were  anxious  to 
get  home  and  to  the  end  of  their  run. 
Much  to  their  relief  the  order  was  to  go 
ahead.  This  was  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

A  merry  party  was  hastily  taking  fare¬ 
well  on  the  platform.  Three  young  couples 
had  gotten  the  insane  idea  into  their  heads 
to  go  to  Tipton,  about  150  miles  further 
west,  and  get  married;  for,  as  one  of  the 
would-be  brides  put  it,  “We  will  never  get 
to  take  a  trip  afterwards.”  The  train  was 
due  at  Tipton  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

“Them  there  wedners’ll  never  reach 
Tipton  this  day,  I’m  tellin’  ye,”  remarked  a 
round-faced,  round-bodied,  jolly-looking  lit¬ 
tle  man  with  a  yellow  goatee  on  his  fat 
chin,  somewhat  stained  by  tobacco  juice, 
which  he  stroked  almost  continually  while 
talking  and  held  carefully  while  expector¬ 
ating.  “I  guess  the  old  man  ’ll  hev  to  do 
the  job.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  fifty  dollars,  ’Squire,  that 
you  don’t  get  the  job.”  The  speaker  was  a 
flashily  dressed  man  with  a  pallid  face  and 
heavy  eyelids,  denoting  wakeful  nights  and 
sleepless  days,  as  well  as  dissipation.  He 
looked  just  what  he  was,  a  gambler.  Of  his 
companions,  one  was  of  the  same  ilk,  and 
the  other  a  young  man  of  means  and  poor 
health,  and  the  three  were  having  a  friendly 


game.  They  had  been  playing  ever  since 
the  train  had  left  Denver.  It  was  a  very 
friendly  game,  and  somewhat  one-sided. 
The  young  man  in  poor  health  was  getting 
poorer  in  pocket,  but  he  seemed  too  lan¬ 
guid  and  indifferent  to  realize  it. 

“  I  ’ll  jes  go  ye,  young  feller,  sence  you 
ain’t  a-bettin’  yer  own  money.  I  know  them 
there  foolish  children.  They’re  goin’  ter 
be  married  at  the  sister’s  of  one  of  the 
brides,  who  is  goin’  to  give  ’em  a  dance 
arterwards  and  then  the  whole  shootin’ 
match  is  cornin’  here  tomorrer  fer  the  in¬ 
fare.  I  told  ’em  yisterday  they ’d  better 
not  go,  fer  the  drifts  wor  bad,  but  they  hed 
the  bit  in  their  mouths  and  nothin’  could 
stop  ’em;  an’  now  I’m  a-goin’  jes’  a  purpose 
ter  save  ’em  any  scandal  in  case  they  git 
blocked.  But  they  don’t  know  I’m  aboard. 
I  like  to  git  my  case  squar’  before  the  jury 
first,  and  then  there’s  no  confusion.  Now’ll 
ye  bet?” 

“Certainly,  anything  to  enliven  the 
trip.” 

They  crossed  fifties  and  laid  them  in  the 
palm  of  the  young  man  with  poor  health. 

“You’ve  got  an  eye  to  business,”  said 
the  pallid  man,  whose  name  was  Truesdale 
— John  Truesdale. 

“Guess  I  hev,”  retorted  ’Squire  Sam, 
for  that  was  his  sobriquet  all  over  that 
western  country.  His  Christian  name  of 
Bentley  was  never  heard,  and  it  was  even 
said  he  signed  all  his  official  documents 
“’Squire  Sam.” 

The  train  bowled  along,  the  men  con¬ 
tinued  their  play;  the  young  man  in  poor 
health  was  fast  gaining  in  experience; 
’Squire  Sam  was  snoring  in  his  seat.  The 
jolly  wedding  party  in  the  next  car  were 
thinking  of  nothing  but  themselves,  and 
did  not  note  the  change  coming  over  the 
face  of  nature,  and  that  the  fickle  dame 
was  actually  frowning  upon  their  joy. 

By  noon  the  wind  had  veered  around 
and  it  was  snowing  again.  The  conductor 
looked  serious  as  he  passed  through  the 
train.  There  were  frequent  stops  and  a 
great  deal  of  bumping  and  jerking  through 
the  deepening  drifts.  Three  o’clock  came 
and  not  over  half  the  distance  to  Tipton 
had  been  covered.  ’Squire  Sam  woke  up 
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at  one  of  these  thumping  bouts  with  the 
snow,  raised  up,  looked  over  the  back  of 
the  seat,  gave  a  wink  at  the  pallid  gambler, 
expectorated  into  the  aisle,  stroked  his 
yellow  goatee,  wagged  his  head,  gave  anoth¬ 
er  wink  and  then  turned  over  and  was  soon 
snoring. 

“I’ll  fool  him,”  said  the  pallid  man. 
“He  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  but  he  will 
be  a  good  deal  wiser  when  he  gets  through 
with  an  old-timer.”  His  companion  gave 
him  a  warning  kick  on  the  ankle  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot. 

“Your  play,”  said  the  young  man  in 
poor  health,  looking  up  wearily  at  the  delay. 
***** 

“Well,  we’re  in  for  it,”  was  the  gloomy 
remark  of  the  conductor  as  he  passed 
through  the  train  again  four  hours  later. 
“There  is  a  twenty-foot  drift  ahead,  and  a 
snowslide  at  our  rear.  1  guess  we  are  good 
for  a  week  before  we  can  be  dug  out.” 

’Squire  Sam  woke  up,  yawned,  stretched 
himself,  yawned  again,  offered  his  hand  to 
the  young  stake-holder,  gave  another  face¬ 
distorting  wink  and  said,  “I  guess  I’ll  go 
back  now  and  see  to  the  young  folks  afore 
they  be  a  gettin’  anxious.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  baby,  my  good  woman?”  The 
’Squire  had  paused  by  the  side  of  a  little 
woman  with  a  big  eight-months’  old  baby 
which  was  crying  with  40-horse  lung  power. 

Truesdale  had  turned  around  as  ’Squire 
Sam  made  the  sympathetic  inquiry,  and  as 
he  did  so,  the  young  mother  caught  sight 
of  his  face.  In  an  instant  she  seemed  trans¬ 
fixed,  and  sat  regarding  him  with  startled 
eyes,  completely  forgetting  her  distressed 
babe.  ’Squire  Sam  turned  too.  Truesdale 
was  regarding  the  woman  with  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  stare ;  but  as  soon  as  ’Squire  Sam  turned 
his- attention  again  to  her,  the  gambler  gave 
her  a  terrible,  sinister,  threatening  look. 
The  baby  was  crying  louder  and  louder. 
The  ’Squire  stooped  down  and  said  some¬ 
thing.  The  woman  nodded  her  head,  “  Yes.” 

“I’ll  git  it  in  a  jiffy,”  and  he  sidled 
away.  The  poor  woman  sat  as  if  dazed. 
“  Your  play,”  said  the  young  man  in  poor 
health,  as  though  it  wearied  him  to  talk. 
Truesdale  lost  three  points. 

***** 

There  were  thirty-two  passengers  aboard. 
The  conductor  informed  them  that  they 
would  have  to  be  put  upon  rations,  which 
would  be  confiscated  from  an  express  ship¬ 
ment  in  the  baggage  car.  An  organization 
was  effected  for  mutual  protection,  and 


’Squire  Sam  was  called  to  preside.  He  “took 
the  chair  ”  by  standing  on  his  knees  upon  a 
seat,  his  jolly  face  coming  up  over  the  back 
like  a  rising  sun.  It  was  decided  that  the 
women  should  have  the  car  at  the  rear;  the 
men  passengers  the  next  one,  the  train  crew 
occupying  the  one  forward;  the  baggage  car 
to  be  the  commissary  with  the  conductor 
in  charge,  and  all  the  men  were  to  take 
turns  at  standing  watch.  The  temporary 
martial  law  was  to  be  strictly  enforced,  as 
they  were  in  a  state  of  siege.  Preliminaries 
disposed  of,  ’Squire  Sam  brought  up  what 
was  nearest  his  heart. 

“The  fust  thing  this  here  co’t  wants  to 
know  is,  be  there  anybody  present  what 
wants  to  be  married?  Now,  don’t  all  speak 
to  onct.” 

A  chorus  came  from  the  men  with  true 
and  blunt  western  frankness,  “We  do, 
’Squire  Sam,”  with  a  faint  protest  of  “Ain’t 
you  ashamed!”  from  the  blushing  and  tear¬ 
ful  young  women. 

“These  here  proceedings  must  be  done 
orderly,”  said  ’Squire  Sam.  “  The  chair  is  un¬ 
able  ter  decide.  Guess  I’ll  heV  to  poll  the 
vote.”  He  was  a  great  stickler  for  form 
and  not  a  little  vain  of  the  pomp  of  authority. 

“Did  the  co’t  understand  yer  to  say, 
madam,  that  yer  was  a  candidate  fer  matri¬ 
mony?”  This  to  a  maiden  of  some  forty 
summers  who  sat  directly  in  front  of  him. 

“No,”  snapped  the  woman  addressed, 
“and  you  know  it,  you  old  curmudgeon.  I 
said,  ‘How  shameful.’” 

’Squire  Sam  was  completely  knocked  out, 
and  sat  down  suddenly  to  think.  The  back 
of  the  seat  being  somewhat  high  he  disap¬ 
peared  altogether  from  view.  Pretty  soon 
the  sun  of  his  bald  head  was  seen  slowly 
rising  over  the  upholstered  horizon. 

“The  co’t  axes  yer  pardon,  ma’am.” 

“Don’t  do  it  again,”  she  replied,  with 
energetic  brevity. 

“The  co’t  is  in  contempt.  ’Squire  Sam, 
ye  air  fined  ten  dollars — fer  the  baby,”  said 
he,  looking  over  at  the  now  satisfied  and 
sleeping  child.  Then  he  laid  a  ten-dollar  bill 
in  the  woman’s  lap.  It  was  a  great  stroke 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  ’Squire  Sam.  He 
was  naturally  quick-witted,  and  it  was  more 
likely  his  selfishness  than  his  philanthropy 
that  prompted  him  in  this  instance.  He 
wanted  to  propitiate  the  maiden  lady.  Her 
terrible  frown  had  disappeared. 

“Now,  childrun,  the  co’t’ll  take  a  fresh 
start.  You  wedners  what  is  bein’  disap¬ 
pointed,  stan’  up.”  Three  couples  stood. 
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“Childrun,”  continued  ’Squire  Sam,  beaming 
benignantly  upon  them,  “I  knew  ye’d  hev 
trouble  gettin’  spliced,  so  I  cum  along  un¬ 
beknownst  to  be  a  father  to  ye/’  The  girls 
tittered,  and  the  big  mountaineers  began  to 
find  the  aisles  too  narrow  for  their  feet, 
their  hands  swelling  and  their  Adam’s 
apples  moving  spasmodically. 

Truesdale  made  all  sorts  of  objections, 
and  questioned  the  ’Squire’s  authority,  but 
the  latter  said  he  would  marry  anybody  who 
came  to  him  with  a  license,  and  the  little, 
beleaguered  community  being  a  law  unto 
itself,  with  true  western  freedom  from  use¬ 
less  detail,  the  objector  was  overruled  and 
the  ceremony  performed. 

“The  co’t’ll  trouble  ye  ter  hand  over 
them  stakes,”  said  the  ’Squire,  turning  to 
the  young  man  in  poor  health,  whose  name 
was  Graham.  ’Squire  Sam .  was  now  pre¬ 
pared  for  another  bold  stroke. 

“  This  is  fer  the  baby  an’  its  mother,” 
said  he,  crossing  over  and  laying  a  fifty- 
dollar  bill  in  her  lap.  “  This  here  young 
woman  an’  her  babe  hev  been  desarted  by 
their  lawful  but  unnatural  guardeen,  ladies 
an’  gem’len,  an’  as  this  young  man  seems  to 
hev  never  contributed  to  the  support  of 
enybody  but  himself,  ez  I  take  it,  I  think  it 
is  a  puttin’  his  money  ter  mighty  good  use.” 
’Squire  Sam  was  actually  rewarded  with  a 
benevolent  look  from  Miss  Amanda  Slocum, 
the  maiden  of  questionable  summers  whom 
he  had  mortally  offended  a  short  time 
before.  It  made  him  blush  from  his  yellow 
goatee  clear  to  the  back  of  his  bald  head, 
and  his  rubicund  face  resembled  a  rosy  sun¬ 
set.  He  mopped  his  brow  with  his  red 
bandanna,  looking  sheepish  but  happy. 

Saturday  passed  and  Sunday.  Snow  in 
the  meantime  had  drifted  in  the  pass,  and 
covered  the  entire  train.  On  Monday  the 
weather  turned  suddenly  cold,  although  it 
was  very  comfortable  and  cozy  in  the  cars, 
protected,  as  they  were,  by  the  snowy 
blanket.  The  train  crew  began  digging  out. 
It  had  been  useless  before  on  account  of  the 
wind,  which  drove  the  snow  in  faster  than 
they  could  remove  it.  A  large  area  way 
was  opened  at  the  rear  of  the  train,  and 
steps  made  up  to  the  top  of  the  snow  bank. 
A  most  magnificent  spectacle  was  presented 
when  the  diggers  paused  to  look  out  from 
their  prison  wall.  The  mountain  fell  away 
in  a  long,  smooth  slope  extending  thousands 
of  feet.  A  crust  had  formed  as  slippery  as 
glass  and  almost  as  unbroken.  To  venture 


upon  that  icy  escarpment  would  have  been 
instantly  fatal,  for  it  would  mean  a  fearful 
slide  to  death.  Overhead  the  rocks  hung 
far  out,  and  from  them  were  pendant  stal¬ 
actites  of  immense  size,  from  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  glinted  in  myriad  prismatic 
colors,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  snow  was  a 
blinding,  bewildering  glare. 

The  three  men  had  never  ceased  their 
duel  at  cards.  Others  of  the  passengers 
aided  the  train  crew  in  cutting  through  the 
drift,  but  these  played  on.  Night  and  day 
they  were  at  it.  Their  example  extended 
to  others ;  even  the  young  bridegrooms  fell 
under  the  temptation.  The  brides  com¬ 
plained.  The  women  held  a  council  of  war 
on  Monday.  That  night  the  impromptu 
gambling  saloon  was  invaded  by  the  women; 
they  carried  the  train  bible  and  hymn  books 
which  the  conductor  had  secured  by  break¬ 
ing  into  a  consignment  in  the  baggage  car. 
He  was  fearful  lest  the  card  playing  should 
end  in  trouble,  and  he  readily  lent  himself 
to  the  scheme  of  the  women. 

“Turn  to  hymn  364,”  said  Amanda  Slo¬ 
cum,  and  “Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds” 
floated  out  through  the  tobacco  smoke 
between  the  gasps  of  the  singers,  who  also 
kept  wiping  their  watery  eyes.  Miss  Slocum 
had  too  much  dignity  to  make  any  demon¬ 
stration  of  discomfort,  but  she  could  not 
prevent  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks 
under  the  blinding  smart  caused  by  the 
smoke.  ’Squire  Sam  looked  on  in  sympathy 
and  declared  it  was  the  “most  affectin’ 
sight”  he  “ever  seed.”  Amanda  read  a 
chapter  and  there  was  another  song,  then 
some  prayers  and  more  songs.  The  players 
played  on,  all  except  the  bridegrooms. 
They  were  readily  won  over  out  of  shame. 
On  the  second  night,  Truesdale,  who  for 
some  unaccountable  cause  was  losing  to  the 
young  man  in  poor  health  and  was  in  a  bad 
humor,  objected. 

“These  women  are  in  the  gentlemen’s 
car.  They  have  no  right  here  and  must 
get  out.” 

“We  have  the  permission  of  ’Squire 
Sam,”  replied  Amanda  Slocum.  “  Authority 
has  been  delegated  to  him.  You  are  demor¬ 
alizing  our  little  society  here.  We  ask  you 
to  desist.” 

She  only  received  an  impatient  shrug 
from  the  gambler. 

Matters  were  threatening. 

“Let’s  hev  a  minstrel  show,”  said  ’Squire 
Sam.  This  proposition  took,  although  it 
did  not  receive  the  approval  of  Amanda. 
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The  date  was  set  for  Thursday.  Great 
preparations  followed.  There  was  splendid 
talent  aboard  and  the  performance  was  a 
success.  ’Squire  Sam,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  of  boyishness,  danced  the  “  Fisher¬ 
man’s  Hornpipe  ”  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  harmonica  and  lost  caste  with  Miss 
Amanda.  She  frowned  upon  him  and  the 
whole  proceeding.  Everybody  went  to  bed 
thoroughly  tired  out  that  night.  ’Squire 
Sam  couldn’t  sleep.  He  was  unhappy.  Miss 
Amanda  had  sniffed  the  air,  and  passed  him 
as  though  he  were  not ;  it  was  a  bitter  snub. 
As  he  lay,  wakeful  and  restless  in  his 
cramped  bed  on  a  seat  cushion,  he  heard 
a  rustling.  He  listened.  A  stooping  figure 
stealthily  passed.  The  lantern  at  the  end 
of  the  car  had  gone  out.  Had  it  been  put 
out?  Then  he  remembered  that  Truesdale 
was  on  watch.  Perhaps  the  desperado  was 
seeking  him.  The  ’Squire  became  instantly 
alert.  Another  figure  passed,  crouching, 
dimly  outlined  in  the  dark.  Mischief  was 
afoot. 

A  scream  came  out  of  the  women’s  car. 
There  was  a  rush,  a  fall,  and  scuffle.  Every¬ 
body  sprang  up.  Lights  were  hastily  secured, 
and  two  men  were  found  on  the  platform 
between  the  cars.  They  were  the  gambler 
and  the  sickly  young  man,  Mr.  Graham. 
Blood  was  crimsoning  the  snow.  The  latter 
had  been  stabbed.  He  had  followed  and 
clinched  with  the  thief.  The  little  woman 
with  the  babe  had  been  robbed  of  her  $60. 
Truesdale  was  disarmed  and  held  under 
guard  until  day.  ’Squire  Sam  convened  court. 
The  case  was  heard,  and  the  offender  sen¬ 
tenced  to  confinement  in  the  baggage  car 
in  chains.  The  desperate  character  of  the 
man  was  now  realized,  and  the  demand  upon 
the  court  was  that  he  be  prevented  from 
the  possibility  of  further  mischief. 

In  the  meantime  the  baby  had  taken 
cold,  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  on  Friday 
night  its  little  life  went  out.  A  snow  cham¬ 
ber  was  excavated  under  a  ledge  of  rock, 
and  on  Sunday  it  was  placed  temporarily  in 
this  pure  white  receiving  vault,  fit  recept¬ 
acle  for  so  pure  a  blossom.  That  was  a  sad 
day  for  all.  Hearts  ached  for  the  broken 
little  mother.  There  was  no  card  playing 
after  the  baby’s  death.  Services  were  held 
in  the  car  that  Sunday  night,  and  everybody 
attended  except  the  prisoner. 

Monday  came.  As  the  women  and  a  few 
of  the  men  were  sitting  in  the  ladies’  coach 
talking  quietly,  and  trying  to  make  the  child¬ 
less  mother  comfortable,  somewhere  along 


in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  rattle  of 
a  chain  was  heard,  and  before  any  one  could 
divine  the  cause,  the  door  of  the  car  was 
flung  open,  and  in  rushed  the  prisoner  brand¬ 
ishing  the  chain  which  was  still  attached  to 
the  strap  about  his  wrist.  His  eyes  glit¬ 
tered  like  those  of  a  basilisk,  and  his  face 
was  the  face  of  a  demon.  Without  pausing 
he  aimed  a  fearful  blow  at  the  head  of  ’Squire 
Sam,  upon  whom  his  evil  interest  seemed  to 
center.  The  ’Squire  dodged,  and  Miss  Amanda 
was  struck  on  the  shoulder,  though  the  force 
of  it  was  partly  broken  by  the  back  of  a 
seat.  The  infuriated  man  then  rushed  for 
the  little,  sorrowing  woman,  exclaiming  with 
an  oath  that  he  would  teach  her  better  than 
to  squeal  on  him. 

“0  husband,”  cried  the  poor  woman, 
“your  baby  is  dead.  0,  don’t.” 

“  So  will  you  be!”  he  shouted,  and  lunged 
at  her,  swinging  the  chain;  but  he  was  trip¬ 
ped,  and  fell  heavily  in  the  aisle.  Before 
he  could  regain  his  feet,  Mr.  Graham  was 
upon  him. 

“Bill  Jennings,  you  have  killed  your  last 
man,  or  woman,  either.  Your  time  has 
come.  I  have  been  looking  for  you  for  three 
years!”  Every  one  stood  aghast.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  notorious  Jennings,  who 
had  been  a  terror  to  all  that  country  for 
years,  was  in  their  midst;  the  man  upon 
whose  head  a  large  reward  was  placed? 
With  a  superhuman  effort,  Jennings  threw 
the  much  weakened  detective  from  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  wits,  and,  instead  of 
turning  to  fight  to  the  death,  as  was  his 
wont,  was  possessed  of  a  mad  desire  to 
escape.  He  rushed  for  the  end  of  the  car, 
the  chain  upon  his  arms  clanking  over  the 
seats.  Out  onto  the  platform,  and  up  onto 
the  snowbank  he  sped.  At  the  top  he 
turned  at  bay,  swinging  the  chain  until  it 
flashed  like  a  wheel  of  burnished  steel  about 
him.  At  that  moment  some  of  the  men 
were  returning  from  the  ditch.  Their 
shouts  distracted  him.  Closely  pressed  from 
both  sides,  he  leaped  upon  the  icy  parapet 
to  gain  further  advantage.  Like  a  flash  he 
disappeared  from  view,  and  a  despairing  yell 
smote  upon  the  ears  of  his  horrified  pursuers 
who  scrambled  up  the  bank,  and  stood  hud¬ 
dled  together  gazing  upon  the  tragic  scene. 

Like  a  cannon  ball  his  body  was  shooting 
down  the  terrible  incline  of  frozen  snow,  the 
chain  dangling  and  curling  and  twisting 
after  him  like  a  pursuing  serpent.  At  times 
he  bounded  many  feet  into  the  air  over  hum¬ 
mocks  of  snow,  falling  again,  and  rushing 
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down  with  ever  increasing  rapidity.  A 
thousand  or  more  feet  below  the  body  shot 
through  the  tops  of  some  stunted  growths, 
the  flying  chain  catching  and  wrapping 
about  a  limb;  the  tree  bent  and  swayed 
under  its  fearful  burden,  but  the  hold  of  the 
chain  was  sure,  and  after  a  few  moments 
the  dangling  body  hung  limp  and  lifeless, 
and  Bill  Jennings,  outcast  and  outlaw,  was 
gibbeted  upon  the  glistening  mountain  side. 
The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  full 
upon  the  spectacle,  blinding  the  onlookers, 
the  shadow  of  death  in  the  darkening  val¬ 
ley  seemed  to  fall  away  from  the  glory 
upon  the  heaven-reaching  heights.  The 
men  turned  and  silently  entered  the  car. 
***** 

It  was  a  cruel  fate  that  deprived  the 
poor  woman  of  her  babe,  and  by  the  same 
rule  it  was  a  kindly  fate  that  freed  her  and 
eased  society  of  a  desperado  whose  life  was 
a  menace  to  the  living.  She  told  how  he 
had  won  her  heart  as  John  Truesdale,  a 
traveling  man,  she  never  suspecting  that 
his  long  absences  were  in  pursuit  of  his  crim¬ 
inal  calling.  He  had  finally  deserted  her, 
and  she  was  now  going  back  to  her  people 
in  San  Francisco,  a  broken-hearted  woman. 
Their  meeting  at  this  time  was  purely  acci¬ 
dental,  she  having  boarded  the  train  at 
Walcott,  a  considerable  distance  out  from 
Laramie. 

Amanda  Slocum’s  injury  from  the  blow 
of  the  chain  was  painful,  but  not  serious. 
It  gave  ’Squire  Sam  excuse  to  inquire  fre¬ 
quently  concerning  her  health,  and  to  hover 
near  her,  and  what  is  more,  she  seemed  to 
like  it.  The  frostiness  of  her  nature  ap¬ 


peared  to  be  melting  under  the  beaming 
geniality  of  ’Squire  Sam. 

Tuesday  noon  all  were  startled  by  the 
shriek  of  a  friendly  whistle.  Relief  was  at 
hand.  The  track  was  cleared  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  train  moved  out,  having 
been  imprisoned  in  the  drift  twelve  days. 
At  Ogden  a  banquet  was  given  the  passen¬ 
gers  by  the  officials  of  the  company.  The 
reunion  was  a  happy  one.  Detective  Gra¬ 
ham,  or  rather  Winslow,  that  being  his 
real  name,  told  the  story  of  the  twelve 
days’  imprisonment,  of  their  varied  and 
thrilling  experiences,  and  hinted  at  ’Squire 
Sam’s  good  services  and  devotion  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  worthy  lady.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  ’Squire  Sam  and  Amanda.  The  ’Squire 
was  called  up  for  a  speech,  and  brought 
down  the  house  by  proposing  to  Amanda  on 
the  spot.  Three  score  insistent  tongues 
urged  her  acceptance,  and  after  much  de¬ 
murring  she  wisely  complied.  A  license 
and  a  minister  were  hastily  secured  and  the 
knot  was  tied  then  and  there,  a  fitting  de¬ 
nouement  to  the  whole  affair. 

Detective  Winslow,  a  few  days  after, 
turned  over  the  $5,000  reward  to  the  widow 
of  Bill  Jennings.  The  babe  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  its  snow-bound  vault  and  taken 
to  her  in  San  Francisco. 

’Squire  Sam  and  his  good  wife  Amanda 
are  still  living  in  Laramie.  He  will  hold 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  if  he  lives 
to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah.  His  fame 
brought  him  fees.  No  one  in  all  that 
country  would  have  anyone  thereafter  per¬ 
form  the  marriage  ceremony  for  them  but 
’Squire  Sam. 


GRATITUDE. 


BY  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 


AMID  the  tombs,  with  their  spires  of  white. 
Or  granite,  old  and  gray, 

A  friendless,  forgotten,  homeless  dog 
With  bent  head  wends  his  way, 

And  crawls  beside  a  nameless  grave 
To  pray  as  a  dog  can  pray; 

For  the  hand  that  lies  beneath  the  sod, 

In  the  name  of  human  right, 

Once  bound  the  wound  of  the  homeless  dog 
That  whines  at  the  grave  to-night. 


And  as  the  moon  sheds  down  from  Heaven 
The  light  of  nature’s  rays, 

A  lost  life  kneels  beside  the  tomb, 

To  pray  as  a  woman  prays ; 

For  the  hand  that  now,  so  cold  and  still, 

In  the  nameless  grave  abides, 

Once  guided  and  protected  her — 

His  pride  and  friends  defied, 

And  lifted  her  from  the  mire  of  shame 
When  the  world  had  turned  aside. 


WITCH  HAZEL  LODGE. 


BY  MRS.  HELEN  V.  AUSTIN. 


THE  shades  of  evening  were  gathering 
about  Witch  Hazel  Lodge.  The  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  distance  were  fading  into 
dim  outline,  and  the  evening  star  glinted 
above  the  tree  tops,  a  solitary  spark  in  the 
blue  mid-summer  sky. 

A  man,  wearing  soldier’s  uniform,  came 
slowly  up  the  path,  and  was  met  at  the  door¬ 
way  by  a  fair-haired  lady.  He  feebly  asked 
for  hospitality  and  sank  exhausted  to  the 
ground. 

Every  attention  was  rendered  to  the 
sick  and  perhaps  dying  man;  for  was  he  not 
a  Union  soldier?  That  was  enough  for  Mar¬ 
garet  Heath  and  her  family. 

For  days  the  stranger  lay  in  a  half  un¬ 
conscious  condition,  yet  sensible  of  rest  and 
comfort.  Sometimes  he  thought  that  he 
had  died  and  was  in  Paradise,  and  that  this 
lovely  woman  and  her  children  were  angels. 
He  had  ample  time  to  review  the  events  of 
the  past  four  years.  All  the  hardships  and 
horrors  of  war  emphasized  themselves  upon 
his  soul.  But  he  was  glad  the  Union  was 
saved  and  the  flag  triumphant.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  battles  and  recovering  from 
wounds,  was  he  to  die  of  exhaustion  on  his 
homeward  journey  and  never  reach  dear  old 
Myersdale?  And  now,  when  he  was  nearly 
there,  was  he  to  die  among  strangers?  Yet, 
it  was  heart  cheering  to  be  among  the  old 
Allegheny  mountains  once  more.  His  hope 
had  been  to  return  to  the  old  home  and  see 
who,  among  the  pretty  girls  he  left  behind 
him  were  unmarried  or  heart-free,  and  to 
marry  and  settle  down  in  peace  and  quiet 
among  the  dear  people  who  spoke  the  dia¬ 
lect  and  idioms  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

As  days  passed  on  and  strength  came 
slowly,  he  fell  to  wondering  about  the  fam¬ 
ily  whose  hospitality  blessed  him.  Mrs. 
Heath  was  the  mother  of  the  three  children 
and  the  aunt  of  the  two  young  men;  that 
much  he  knew  by  their  manner  of  address¬ 
ing  her. 

“  Where  is  your  father,  dear  Bertha?” 
he  asked  one  day,  when  the  child  brought 
him  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers. 

“My  papa  is  dead,”  she  answered  in 
serious  tone,  “and  this  is  his  picture;  and 
this  is  Uncle  Richard,”  going  to  a  bric-a- 
brac  shelf  and  standing  on  tip-toe  to  touch 
the  pictures. 

Then  it  was  true  as  he  had  often  sur¬ 
mised,  Mrs.  Heath  was  a  widow.  But  why 
was  she  here  in  this  rude  lodge,  busy  from 


morning  till  evening,  with  the  help  of  only 
one  servant,  she  who  had  evidently  been 
tenderly  reared  and  accustomed  to  refined 
society?  The  lodge  was  rude,  yet  every¬ 
thing  in  it  had  an  air  of  refinement.  The 
draperies,  the  books,  the  table  service,  every¬ 
thing  indicated  that  the  mistress  was  but  a 
sojourner  in  this  almost  isolated  region;  she 
dressed  with  exquisite  taste  and  simplicity, 
and  the  children  were  never  rude  or  untidy, 
though  they  played  all  day  in  the  sand  by 
the  creek  or  up  in  the  clearing  where  the 
boys  were  chopping  wood. 

One  day  Mrs.  Heath  came  and  sat  with 
him  awhile,  as  he  seemed  inclined  to  talk. 
She  learned  about  his  family.  Sure  enough, 
she  had  known  relatives  of  his.  She  knew 
them  to  be  upright,  honorable  people,  in 
good  standing,  and  it  was  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  that  she  learned  that  he  was  of  a 
good  family,  for  there  are  no  people  more 
strict  in  regard  to  family  connections  and 
“  good  blood  ”  than  the  people  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mrs.  Heath  would  take  care  of  a 
sick  soldier,  or  indeed,  of  any  one  in  need, 
but  since  she  knew  of  his  honorable  connec¬ 
tions  she  would  have  entertained  him  as  a 
guest. 

Another  day  when  he  was  inclined  to 
talk,  she  sat  near  his  couch  to  beguile  the 
hours  of  a  long  summer  afternoon.  “Are 
you  not  out  of  place  here  in  this  wilder¬ 
ness?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  no!  I  am  never  out  of  place  when 
in  the  path  of  duty.  I  can  see  God’s  hand 
leading  me.  My  brother  had  this  piece  of 
wild  land  and  he  wanted  to  get  the  boys  out 
of  the  city,  so  he  gave  them  the  proceeds  of 
all  the  wood  they  will  cut.  And  besides, 
the  boys  are  always  wanting  ‘  a  lodge  in  a 
vast  wilderness,’  to  fish  and  hunt  and  tramp 
over  the  mountains;  and  their  father  had 
this  house  built  and  wanted  me  to  come  and 
take  care  of  the  boys,  and  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  children  in  this  delightful 
spot.”  She  added  in  a  confiding,  child-like 
tone,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  “You  see  we 
had  reverses  and  losses,  and  it  really  was  a 
God-send  when  my  brother  planned  to  have 
me  come.” 

It  really  was  an  ideal  life  at  Witch  Hazel 
Lodge.  It  was  an  Arcadian  dream.  As  the 
soldier  grew  stronger  the  family  resumed 
their  evening  amusements.  The  young  men 
were  expert  performers  on  the  violin  and 
flute,  and  Mrs.  Heath  danced  with  the 
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children.  She  had  been  the  belle  of  many 
a  ball  and  party,  and  her  grace  was  marvel¬ 
ous.  Whether  she  danced  or  walked  or  sat, 
it  was  grace  and  loveliness.  Then  she  would 
take  up  her  guitar  and  sing  sweet,  old-time 
songs:  “Fly  away  to  the  shade  of  the  leaf, 
pretty  moth;”  “Love’s  young  dream;”  “Mary 
of  Argyle”  and  other  songs  of  sentiment 
and  tenderness. 

Karl  Hoffmann  would  lie  on  his  couch  or 
sit  in  his  easy  chair,  his  handsome  face 
illuminated,  but  with  an  aching  of  the  heart 
that  consumed  his  very  soul.  What  was  he 
to  this  angelic  woman?  And  yet  he  had 
hope.  She  took  pains  to  interest  and  enter¬ 
tain  him ;  she  always  had  a  volume  of  poems 
in  her  work  basket  and  would  read  to  him 
by  snatches  and  tell  anecdotes  and  stories, 
and  relate  incidents  in  the  most  graphic 
manner.  To  every  word  of  praise  she 
seemed  pleased  but  never  flattered.  Many  a 
time  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
groaned  in  spirit:  “Would  God  that  I  had 
died  on  the  battle-field.”  Then  again  he 
cherished  hope. 

As  strength  returned,  he  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  turning  his  steps  homeward.  He 
fain  would  have  lingered  in  this  halcyon 
dream,  but  it  must  come  to  an  end;  and, 
come  what  might,  he  resolved  to  unburden 
his  heart  before  he  left  her. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  departure.  The 
boys  arranged  to  accompany  him  on  the 
first  day’s  journey,  and  stop  over  night  at 
the  house  of  a  celebrated  old  hunter.  They 
were  busy  preparing  an  outfit  of  provisions 
and  hunting  equipments. 

“Mr.  Hoffmann,  will  you  walk  with  us 
to  the  spring  ?”  said  Mrs.  Heath.  When 
they  reached  the  spring  he  was  glad  to  rest 
on  the  rustic  seat.  The  children  ran  on  in 
quest  of  flowers.  She  sat  down  beside  him 
and  talked  in  her  usual  cheerful  way,  and 
then  added  in  saddened  tones:  “I  am  sorry 
you  are  going  away  to-morrow.  We  will 
miss  you  and  you  seem  like  one  of  the 
family.” 

She  saw  that  he  was  agitated  and  asked 
if  he  were  ill. 

“I  must  tell  you  what  is  on  my  mind, 
because  it  is  due  to  you  whatever  your 
answer  will  be.  You  surely  must  know, 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  love  you.” 

She  arose  and  stood  before  him  with 
flashing  eyes.  “And  this,”  she  said,  “is  the 
way  you  reward  me  for  kindness!” 

“I  feared  you  would  think  that,  and  it 
has  kept  me  silent  until  now.” 


“  What  would  my  husband  think  of  such 
audacity?” 

“Your  husband  might  not  care.  He 
may  not  know.” 

“Might  not  care!  Might  not  know! 
Oh,  infamous  wretch !” 

“He  might  not.  Why  should  those  in 
Paradise  care  if  the  loved  ones  on  earth 
can  find  happiness  in  another  love  ?” 

“In  Paradise!  What  do  you  mean? 
My  husband  has  not  died.” 

“Little  Bertha  told  me  long  ago  that 
her  father  was  dead.  I  have  never  heard 
you  speak  of  your  husband.” 

“Never  heard  me  speak  of  him?  I 
speak  of  Richard  every  day.” 

“Richard!  I  thought  he  was  your 
brother.” 

“  Bertha  is  not  my  child,”  she  continued, 
“though  she  seems  like  mine.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  a  baby,  and  I  took  her. 
Her  father,  who  was  my  husband’s  brother, 
died  two  years  ago;  she  has  always  called 
me  mother,  because  the  other  children  do. 
This  is  all  very  strange.  I  am  sorry  I  called 
you  an  infamous  wretch.  Richard,  my  hus¬ 
band,  is  coming  next  month  if  he  can  get 
away  from  the  office  in  Pittsburg.  He 
will  know  that  I  intended  no  wrong— that 
you  were  mistaken.  It  all  seems  very 
strange.” 

There  was  no  merriment  in  the  lodge 
that  evening.  The  children  sang  their 
evening  hymn.  Mrs.  Heath  read  aloud 
from  Whittier’s  poems.  The  death-like 
sleep  that  is  produced  by  grief,  brought 
relief  to  the  aching  heart  of  the  soldier. 

The  next  morning  the  travelers  pre¬ 
pared  early  for  the  journey.  Mrs.  Heath 
bade  the  boys  good-bye  with  motherly  af¬ 
fection.  Karl  Hoffmann  stood  reverently 
before  the  woman  he  adored,  though  she 
was  forever  beyond  his  hopes. 

“If  you  are  ever  in  need  of  a  friend, 
let  me  know.  I  owe  to  you  a  debt  of  grat¬ 
itude  I  can  never  repay.  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  for  you,  dear  lady.” 

The  tears  started  to  her  eyes  and  rained 
down  her  gentle  face.  She  took  his  hand 
in  both  of  hers. 

“It  is  a  good  right  hand,  and  helped  to 
save  the  flag.  Give  your  honest  heart  to 
some  dear  girl  who  was  your  playmate  and 
sweetheart  when  you  were  children.  And 
bring  your  wife  to  see  me.” 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

“Good-bye,”  they  said. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  Chinese 
calendar,  New  Year  among 
' 1  "\  the  followers  of  Confucius 

throughout  the  world,  began  this 
year  on  Wednesday,  February  9 — 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign 
v  of  Kwang  Su,  the  Emperor  of  the 
celestial  kingdom. 

The  Chinese  do  not  compute 
their  years  consecutively,  as  we 
^  do  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  but 
reckon  the  New  Year  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  then  in  power.  Should 
the  Chinaman  desire  to  know  the 
exact  year  of  the  empire,  he  would  add  the 
reigns  of  the  several  Emperors  together 
from  the  beginning  of  their  history;  but 
this  does  not  particularly  concern  the  aver¬ 
age  even-going  son  of  Confucius,  who  only 
considers  the  years  dating  from  the  reign 
of  his  present  Emperor  as  worth  his  while. 

The  preparations  for  the  festivities  of 
the  Chinese  New  Year  is  looked  upon  by 
each  celestial  as  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  for  weeks  prior  to  the  day,  they 
are  making  ready  for  the  event.  In  cities 
where  the  Chinese  abound  in  numbers,  they 
generally  have  storekeepers  among  them¬ 
selves  who  supply  them  with  all  groceries, 
wearing  apparel  and  such  merchandise 
necessary  for  their  particular  use. 

The  jollification  lasts  from  one  to  eight 
days,  although  the  first  day  is  the  only  big 
day.  The  extension  of  the  festivities 
depends  upon  the  exchequer  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  Chinaman,  and  where  wealthy  celestials 
are  concerned,  everything  is  of  the  most 
elaborate  order. 

Before  the  Chinaman  can  religiously 
observe  his  New  Year’s  Day  he  is  required 
to  pay  all  debts  ere  the  ushering  in  of  the 
New  Year.  This  is  one  of  their  strictest 
religious  laws  and  is  scrupulously  obeyed 
by  them.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  race,  though  he  be  a  “Hing” 
or  “Hong,”  makes  his  rounds  the  day  before 
New  Year’s  to  cancel  his  indebtedness. 
Should  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable 
to  meet  all  obligations,  his  friends  give 
him  assistance  and  he  enters  the  new  year 
free  from  all  money  claims.  It  would  be  a 
great  and  unpardonable  sin  for  any  China¬ 
man  to  take  part  in  the  festivities  or  even 


pretend  to,  owing  his  fellow-man  a  moneyed 
debt.  Another  characteristic  of  the  New 
Year  is,  on  that  day  all  factional  differences 
are  silenced  and  the  hatchet  buried.  No 
matter  how  much  one  “  Hing”  will  contrive 
during  the  balance  of  the  year  to  make  it 
uncomfortable  for  a  “Hong,”  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  New  Year’s  Day  is  passed  in 
harmony,  and  they  religiously  wish  each 
other  “Gong-he-fa-toi”  (wish  you  happy 
New  Year). 

Each  celestial  arms  himself  with  his  vis¬ 
iting  or  “exchange”  card,  which  is  very 
unique.  It  is  about  twelve  inches  long  and 
four  inches  wide,  of  bright  red  paper.  The 
paper  is  folded  three  times  and  when  used 
is  four  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide. 
Upon  it  his  name  is  written  in  Chinese 
characters.  On  his  rounds  he  leaves  a  card 
at  each  place  visited,  taking  in  exchange  a 
card  of  the  visited  house.  This  exchange 
is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  to  leave  a  house 
without  a  New  Year  card  is  considered  the 
grossest  act  of  impropriety,  and  to  a  race 
as  superstitious  as  the  “children  of  the 
flowery  kingdom  ”  all  care  is  taken  that  no 
act  is  committed  on  New  Year’s  day  to 
bring  them  ill-luck. 

As  an  example  of  how  deeply  supersti¬ 
tion  is  rooted  among  this  interesting  race, 
may  be  cited  only  one  of  many  instances  : 
During  the  New  Year  season  a  Chinaman 
will  not  look  upon  or  in  any  way  interest 
himself  with  the  corpse  of  a  human  being, 
even  if  he  is  one  of  his  own  race  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  own  order.  In  several  cases 
where  members  of  the  race  have  died  on 
New  Year’s  day  or  even  a  day  or  two  pre¬ 
vious,  the  dead  would  lay  unattended  to,  or 
else  be  buried  by  others  than  Chinamen. 

Their  first  duty  on  New  Year’s  day,  be 
they  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  is  the  devoted 
attention  given  to  “  Chang,”  their  god 
(called  by  unbelievers  “Joss”).  The  Joss- 
house  or  Temple  is  open  all  day,  and  all 
day  the  celestials  can  be  seen  bowed  upon 
their  knees,  praying  upon  the  “prayer 
sticks.”  The  character  of  prayer  materially 
differs  with  the  worldly  desires  of  the  man. 
At  sundown  all  good  Chinamen  present 
themselves  at  the  Temple  and  lay  prostrate 
before  “  Chang,”  asking  forgiveness  for  all 
their  wrong-doings.  This  ceremony  lasts 
sometimes  two  hours. 
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To  better  illustrate  the  diversions  of  a 
Chinese  New  Year,  we  will  join  a  party  and 
make  a  trip  through  Chinatown  under  the 
guidance  of  “  Sam  Lee,”  the  “  Mayor  ”  of 
Chinatown.  We  rendezvous  in  Lee’s  store, 
and  before  starting  out  exchange  greetings, 
supplemented  by  sweets  and  rice  wine.  In 
one  corner  of  the  store,  exactly  behind  the 
door  of  entrance  from  the  street,  we  notice 
a  small,  square  frame  work,  covered  on  all 
sides  but  one  with  bright  red  and  yellow 
fabric.  In  this  box  is  distributed  many 
pieces  of  red  and  yellow  paper,  inscribed 
with  Chinese  proverbs,  whilst  in  different 
parts  of  the  frame  work  are  fastened  burn¬ 
ing  incense  sticks,  whose  pungent  odor  fills 
the  room.  The  purpose  of  this  box  near 
the  door  is  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  the 
evil  spirit  who  may  be  attempting  an  en¬ 
trance  with  the  visitor.  It  is  the  Chinese 
idea  that  the  Evil  one  will  be  attracted  by 
the  bright  strips  of  printed  paper,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  have  great  curiosity,  and  stop¬ 
ping  to  read  the  various  strips,  he  becomes 
frantic  from  the  fumes  of  the  Joss  sticks 
and  is  frightened  away,  leaving  all  within 
the  room  purified. 

In  a  separate  room,  where  all  greetings 
are  exchanged,  is  spread  a  feast,  and  it  is 
here  the  individual  altar  of  Chang  is  placed. 
While  each  household  has  its  own  image  of 
Chang,  it  is  only  on  New  Year’s  day  that  it 
is  brought  out  and  placed  upon  its  tempo¬ 
rary  altar.  On  the  walls  are  pictures  of 
Chang  in  his  various  characters,  represent¬ 
ing  the  seven  spirits  within  him.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  is  a  table  heavily  laden 
with  sweet-meats,  comprising  conserved  and 
preserved  ginger,  nautsch  nuts,  honey,  rock- 
candy,  raisins,  and  a  large  American  cake. 
Rice  wine  is  the  favorite  beverage  offered, 
which  is  tempting  to  look  upon,  fascinating 
to  the  taste  and  terrifying  in  effect.  As  we 
enter  all  present  arise  and  we  are  announced 
as  friends.  Instead  of  shaking  hands  with 
us  they  shake  hands  with  themselves,  sig¬ 
nifying  they  are  satisfied  with  making  our 
acquaintance,  saying,  “  Gong-he-fa-toi.” 
We  are  expected  to  partake  of  the  sweet¬ 
ened  food,  which  is  intensely  sweet,  sip  the 
rice  wine,  light  a  cigar  or  cigarette,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  exchange  cards  with  the 
host.  The  same  programme  is  carried  out 
in  each  house  we  visit. 

Our  guide  then  takes  us  to  the  Temple 
or  big  Joss  house,  where  Chang  presides 
over  the  great  altar  in  all  his  glory.  Usu¬ 
ally  a  house  in  Chinatown  is  used  for  the 


purpose  and  the  “Shrine  Room”  is  the 
largest  in  the  house.  We  are  met  on  enter¬ 
ing  by  the  “low  priest”  or  sexton,  who 
places  before  us  two  lighted  Joss  sticks, 
dangerously  close  to  our  noses.  This  is 
done  to  expel  the  evil  spirits  from  us  and 
make  us  worthy  of  presence  before  Chang. 
We  pass  beneath  the  mammoth  silken  um¬ 
brella,  used  on  state  occasions  only,  and 
enter  the  “  Shrine  Room.”  The  altar  takes 
up  the  best  half  of  the  room  and  is  an 
elaborate  affair.  It  is  square  in  shape, 
about  six  feet  each  way,  built  of  a  frame¬ 
work  of  bamboo,  imported  from  China,  and 
decorated  in  rich  and  elegant  designs  of 
embroidery  of  gold  and  silver  thread  taste¬ 
fully  draped  and  studded  with  jewels.  The 
large  Dragon  of  China  is  beautifully  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold  and  silver  bullion  on 
the  black  silk  drapery  at  the  front  of  the 
altar,  whilst  above  the  altar  hangs  the  na¬ 
tional  flag  of  China.  On  the  altar  platform 
sits  the  solemn,  silent  Chang,  cross-legged 
and  gruesome.  He  is  about  three  feet  tall, 
sitting,  and  is  as  unprepossessing  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  him.  His  raiment  is  of 
the  most  costly  silk  heavily  embroidered  in 
silver  and  gold,  and  richly  studded  with 
precious  stones.  Behind  him  is  the  “Lamp 
of  Perpetual  Light,”  ever  burning  and  throw¬ 
ing  a  mystic  glow  through  its  fantastic 
frame.  This  light  is  kept  burning  day  and 
night  throughout  the  year.  Behind  the 
lamp  is  the  golden  salver,  holding  the  sa¬ 
cred  chicken  blood,  by  which  all  Chinamen 
swear.  In  the  salver  lays  a  three-eyed 
peacock  feather,  which  is  used  to  sprinkle 
with  the  sacred  blood  when  occasion  re¬ 
quires. 

Hanging  about  the  room  and  around  the 
altar  are  pictures  sacred  to  all  Chinamen, 
and  on  small  brackets  affixed  to  the  walls 
are  the  burning  Joss  sticks.  Near  the  altar 
is  spread  a  feast  of  delicacies,  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  houses  visited.  On  the 
altar  are  large  bowls  or  urns,  made  of  bam¬ 
boo,  holding  “  prayer  sticks.”  We  remain 
without  removing  our  hats,  as  to  do  so 
would  show  disrespect.  We  see  two  or 
three  devotees  kneeling  on  silken  cushions 
before  the  altar,  twirling  prayer  sticks  on 
their  nimble  fingers.  Different  sticks  rep¬ 
resent  different  prayers  and  the  supply  is 
without  limit. 

As  we  leave  the  “Shrine  Room”  we 
pass  through  a  long  room  fitted  up  for  a 
banquet.  Here  the  annual  banquet  or  big 
feast  takes  place.  The  menu  is  tempting 
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and  novel,  not  only  comprising  bird’s-nest 
soup,  shark  fins,  roast  duck  from  China 
(encased  in  jelly),  and  other  Chinese  deli¬ 
cacies,  but  many  of  our  own  American  dishes, 
not  forgetting  the  many  kinds  of  wine. 
Chinese  musicians  furnish  music  of  their 
own  peculiar  character.  At  the  banquet 
each  guest  receives  a  souvenir  of  good  luck 
which  all  present  are  eager  to  obtain. 

On  leaving  the  temple,  we  return  to  the 
residence  of  the  “  Mayor,”  and  after  par¬ 


taking  of  more  refreshments  he  wishes  us  a 
hearty  “Gong-he-fa-toi.”  “Ho-hong.”  (Good¬ 
bye.) 
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BE  CAREFUL. 

BY  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 

BE  careful  how  you  monkey 

In  the  garden  ’mid  the  posies, 
Or  you’ll  penetrate  your  digit 
With  a  thorn  from  summer’s  roses. 
Be  careful  when  the  apples 
Show  their  ruddy  side  again ; 
There’s  deception  in  their  lustre, 
And  no  romance  in  their  pain. 

And  in  the  early  June-time 
Comes  the  festive  little  plum, 

That  will  oft’,  without  discretion, 
Strike  a  strong  digestion  dumb. 

In  fact,  in  early  fruit-time 
Be  careful,  or  mishap 
Will  cause  a  thrill  of  conscience 
In  the  region  of  your  lap. 
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BY  JAMES  NORRIS. 


Notwithstanding  the  numerous  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  magnificent  scenery- 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  tourist 
when  passing  over  that  substantial  memo¬ 
rial  of  skill  and  indomitable  perseverance, 
the  great  trunk  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  through  the  Allegheny  moun¬ 
tains,  yet  with  the  belief  that  the  vision  or 
faculty  of  sight  is  not  precisely  similar  with 
all  men,  I  will  venture  to  give  my  impress¬ 
ions  received  a  short  time  ago  while  gliding 
over  that  magnificent  structure  between^ 
Baltimore  and  Connellsville. 

I  was  fortunate  in  securing  accommoda¬ 
tions  on  one  of  their  splendidly  equipped 
Pullman  trains,  passing  daily  between  New 
York  and  Chicago.  The  train  upon  arrival 
from  the  northern  cities,  on  her  route,  halted 
in  Camden  Station  to  enable  Baltimore’s 
quota  of  passengers  to  embark,  then  sped 
away  for  Washington.  Although  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  road  is 
comparatively  level  or  rather  rolling,  and 
has  been  shorn  to  a  great  extent  of  nature’s 
romantic  drapery,  yet  it  presents  beauties 
antithetic  to  the  sublime  grandeur  of  the 
mountains.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said  they 
hold  the  relative  positions  to  each  other  of 
civilized  and  savage  life.  Here  we  see  evi¬ 
dence  of  refined  society.  Every  available 
hill-top  and  romantic  dell  is  adorned  with  a 
handsome  chateau  or  cottage,  embellished 
with  tastefully  improved  surroundings  of 
shrubbery,  flowers,  fountains,  etc.  In  short, 
the  scene  presented  along  this  portion  of 
the  route  vividly  recalls  to  memory  Gibson’s 
brilliant  description  of  the  suburban  villas 
and  palaces  of  imperial  Rome. 

At  the  termination  of  a  splendid  run  we 
arrived  at  Washington  on  schedule  time  (45 
minutes),  received  the  quota  of  passengers, 
and  sped  away  toward  the  meeting  west,  the 
engine  seething  and  struggling,  apparently 
eager  to  engage  in  contest  with  the  barrier 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  outpost  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies,  the  great  obstacle  to  overcome  in 
the  pathway  to  her  destination. 

The  face  of  the  adjacent  country  through 
which  we  glide  after  leaving  Washington 
presents  to  the  view  features  similar  to 
those  witnessed  on  approaching  the  Federal 
city.  In  fact,  within  an  area  embracing 
about  fifteen  miles  around  the  Capital,  the 


topography  of  the  country  presents  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  consummate  splendor.  The  com¬ 
posite  parts,  an  aggregation  of  palatial 
villas,  colonial  mansions,  unique  cottages, 
constructed  in  all  the  various  styles  of 
architecture,  and  embellished  with  blooming 
parterres,  verdant  lawns  and  shady  parks. 
In  the  center  of  this  picturesque  area  and 
towering  above  all  surrounding  objects  the 
great  dome  of  the  Capitol  stands  like  an 
imperial  queen  in  robes  of  spotless  white, 
thereby  crowning  a  structure  unsurpassed 
in  design,  its  colonnades  and  porticoes  fash¬ 
ioned  under  the  rules  of  classic  architecture, 
its  proportions  to  the  eye  are  perfect,  which 
modifies  to  some  extent  its  vast  magnitude, 
and  leaves  the  impression  of  a  magnificent 
picture  which  may  be  seen  from  any  point  of 
the  compass,  standing  draped  in  white  amidst 
her  suburban  satellites  of  lesser  architec¬ 
tural  grade,  as  the  silver  orb  of  night  sur¬ 
rounded  by  twinkling  constellations. 

Our  train  swept  on  smoothly  and  swiftly 
over  a  fertile  and  beautiful  section  of  coun¬ 
try  (Montgomery  and  Frederick  counties), 
checkered  with  fields  teeming  with  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  other  products  indigenous  to 
the  soil.  Nothing  special  or  startling  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  view  along  this  portion  of  the 
route  (which  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the 
picturesque  display  of  a  panorama),  until  we 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Point  of  Rocks.  It 
was  between  this  point  and  Harper’s  Ferry 
the  first  skirmish  in  the  building  of  the  road 
was  fought,  the  wage  of  battle  between  in¬ 
domitable  energy  and  skill  on  one  side,  on 
the  other  the  hitherto  impregnable  barriers 
across  the  pathway  of  commerce. 

During  the  incipient  stage  of  this  im¬ 
mense  business  enterprise  they  found  it 
was  essential  to  establish  an  available  base 
from  which  to  advance  on  their  most  for¬ 
midable  obstacle,  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
Therefore,  they  selected  the  south  bank  of 
the  Potomac  as  their  route,  and  in  order  to 
reach  it  at  the  desired  point  (Harper’s 
Ferry),  there  were  some  formidable  imped¬ 
iments  to  remove  or  overcome ;  rocks  to 
tunnel  or  remove,  streams  to  bridge,  etc. 
The  work  performed  at  that  time  was  con¬ 
sidered  wonderful,  but  in  comparison  to 
that  accomplished  since  it  is  a  mere  skirm¬ 
ish. 
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After  obtaining  the  desired  foothold  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  highly  compe¬ 
tent  corps  of  engineers  entered  upon  their 
Herculean  task  of  marking  a  pathway  up 
the  ascending  acclivity  (the  grade  increas¬ 
ing  as  they  advanced),  literally  following 
the  sinuous  course  of  the  river  with  few 
exceptions,  one  of  which  is  where  the  river 
is  apparently  attempting  to  tie  herself  in  a 
knot.  Of  course  the  road  could  not  follow 
such  an  unusual  freak  of  nature’s  tergiver¬ 
sation,  therefore,  they  tunneled  the  rock  to 
avoid  the  kink.  There  is  another  freak  of 
a  similar  nature  near  the  town  of  Bowman, 
on  the  Connellsville  division.  Although 
the  difference  between  them  is  slight,  yet 
sufficient  to  permit  the  road  to  pursue  its 
sinuous  course.  It  is  the  celebrated  Horse¬ 
shoe  Curve.  The  heel  points  are  not  over 
two  hundred  yards  apart. 

Such  was  the  route  established  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
(seventy  years  ago)  who  blazed  the  path 
through  intricate  defiles  of  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  and  forests  hitherto  inaccessible  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  bear  and  catamount.  Although 
railroad  building  (this  being  the  first  in 
America)  was  in  embryo  at  that  time,  the 
skill  of  the  engineers  proved  their  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  correct  in  selecting  the  route, 
as  the  same  line  is  virtually  adhered  to. 
Of  course  they  keep  abreast  with  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  age  by  straightening 
curves,  building  substantial  bridges,  remov¬ 
ing  threatening  rocks  and  debris  from  the 
declivities  along  the  line,  until  it  is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  safety,  speed  and  brevity  of  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  seaboard  and  prolific 
west. 

In  regard  to  the  scenery  abounding 
along  its  course,  I  have  the  impressions  of 
recent  ocular  demonstration  of  its  un¬ 
equaled,  stately  and  romantic  grandeur 
during  my  enjoyable  excursion. 

During  the  time  required  in  passing  be¬ 
tween  Baltimore  and  Connellsville  (eight 
hours)  the  scenes  changed  as  rapidly  as  the 
colors  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  the  contrast 
in  the  diversity  of  the  views  were  sharp 
and  striking.  Monotony  is  not  in  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  during  the  eight  hours  of  mental 
and  ocular  enjoyment  on  the  balcony  of 
an  observation  car. 

Change  in  form  and  feature  of  nature’s 
wonderful  productions  followed  each  other 
so  rapidly  that  there  was  a  continual  succes¬ 
sion  of  surprises,  which  fascinates  and  be¬ 
wilders  the  mind,  thereby  preventing  one 


from  concentrating  his  descriptive  faculty 
upon  the  details  of  the  pictures  of  this 
realistic  panorama.  Therefore,  I  will  only 
attempt  to  illustrate  my  recollection  with  a 
brief  general  description  of  a  few  of  the  most 
sensational  features  retained  in  memory. 

The  road,  after  leaving  Harper’s  Ferry, 
pursues  a  comparatively  straight  line  across 
the  points  of  a  great  curve  or  sweep  of  the 
river  between  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Hancock, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  surface  of 
the  country  along  this  part  of  the  road  is 
free  from  formidable  impediments,  although 
hilly  and  ascending.  It  is  dotted  with 
thriving  towns  and  productive  farms.  From 
Hancock  the  surface  becomes  more  rugged 
and  ascends  rapidly  until  reaching  Cumber¬ 
land.  Over  the  route  we  have  just  passed 
between  the  above  cities  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  localities,  the  scenes  of  many  important 
events  in  connection  with  the  early  history 
of  the  country,  which  are  deserving  of  elu¬ 
cidation  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have 
received,  but  time  and  space  in  an  article 
of  this  kind  admonish  one  to  refrain  from 
recording  the  details. 

From  Cumberland  we  pursued  our  course 
over  the  Pittsburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  which  is  a  new  road  in  comparison 
with  the  main  line,  consequently  it  retains 
its  natural  features  to  a  greater  extent 
than  its  ancient  progenitor,  from  which 
they  have  been  supplanted  by  the  march  of 
civilization.  Therefore,  on  the  ground  of 
romantic  features  it  is  certainly  the  most 
attractive  division  of  the  picturesque  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio.  Here  the  crest  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  crown  the  divide  of  the  watershed, 
from  one  side  of  which  the  water  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  other  into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  on  this  division 
where  necessity  compelled  the  projectors 
to  locate  the  road  in  the  form  of  a  horse 
shoe  in  order  to  overcome  the  intricate 
labyrinth  formed  by  the  peculiar  positions 
occupied  by  the  mountains.  It  is  here  that 
unique  specimens  of  rock  called  the  Devil’s 
Backbone  is  located.  Its  composition  is 
entirely  different  from  the  strata  of  rock 
with  which  it  is  in  close  contact,  and 
through  which  it  evidently  has  been  pro¬ 
jected  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  As 
it  appears  to  belong  to  an  age  anterior  to 
that  of  its  present  bed-fellows,  it  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  geologists  cannot  explain.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  road  may  also  be  seen 
an  interesting  relic  of  General  Braddock’s 
march  to  Fort  Duquesne,  Pittsburg.  It  is 
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an  earth-work  erected  by  Colonel  Washing¬ 
ton  to  repel  an  attack  of  the  Indians. 

During  the  passage  through  the  laby- 
rinthian  defiles  of  those  wonderful  moun¬ 
tains,  when  sweeping  around  the  base  of  a 
towering  cliff,  if  inadvertently  turning  my 
eye  to  the  summit,  my  imagination  could 
readily  picture  a  fac-simile  of  the  crumb¬ 
ling  ruins  of  parapet  or  battlement  of  a 
baronial  castle,  relics  of  the  feudal  age, 
which  still  exists  on  the  cliffs  along  the 
river  Rhine.  Again  my  eye  would  glance 
upon  a  sloping  path  high  up  the  mountain 
side,  covered  with  rocks  and  shrubbery, 
amidst  which  a  fertile  imagination  can  as 
easily  populate,  as  Walter  Scott  populated 
the  mountains  in  Scotland  with  the  clans¬ 
men  of  Roderick  Dhu. 


“  From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew, 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 

Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows, 

Quickly  through  copse  and  heath  arose, 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe.” 

My  memory  is  still  crowded  with  scenes 
and  incidents  appertaining  to  my  pleasant 
tour,  which  no  doubt  would  be  interesting 
to  many,  but  I  am  warned  by  the  length 
already  reached  to  forbear,  except  to  add 
the  testimony  of  my  experience  in  reference 
to  their  magnificently  equipped  trains  and 
the  uniform  urbanity  of  those  gentlemen 
who  control  and  manage  them  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  passengers. 
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NEW  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  RAILWAY  STATION,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL 


AMONG  the  vast  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South¬ 
western  Railway  during  1898  was  the 
building  of  a  handsome  new  station  at 
Springfield,  Ill. 

The  structure  is  built  of  a  combination 
of  brown,  red  and  buff  pressed  brick, 
trimmed  with  buff,  with  Bedford  stone 
water-tables  and  lintel  courses,  with  terra 
cotta  embellishments.  The  steep  roof  and 
platform  sheds  are  covered  with  red  Harris 
tiles  ;  the  flat  roofs  and  valleys  made  with 
heavy  sheet  copper. 

The  inside  walls  and  ceilings  are  en¬ 
riched  with  ornamental  stucco  work,  and 
decorations  finished  in  oil.  The  several 
toilet  rooms  are  wainscoted  seven  feet 
high,  with  gray  Knoxville  marble,  and  the 


floors  of  toilet  rooms  and  vestibules  of 
ceramic  mosaics  ;  all  other  floors  of  narrow 
white  maple  flooring.  The  building  is  steam 
heated  throughout,  and  electricity  and  gas 
are  used  in  the  lighting.  All  inside  wood¬ 
work  and  fixtures  are  of  quarter-sawed  red 
oak,  and  the  hardware  of  solid  bronze.  The 
platforms  are  of  cement,  and  the  drainways 
of  composition  asphalt.  The  second  floor 
and  mezzanine  contain  twelve  offices  for 
railroad  purposes.  An  imposing  tower  clock 
arises  from  the  center  of  the  building,  giv¬ 
ing  the  whole  a  delightfully  finished  effect. 

The  station  is  used  conjointly  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  Illinois 
Central,  St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern, 
Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  &  St.  Paul  Railways. 


LIFE. 


\ A/HAT  is  Life? 

VV  Tis  a  delicate  shell  cast  up  by  Eternity’s  flow, 
On  life’s  time  and  quicksand  to  dwell. 

For  a  moment  its  loveliness  show. 

Gone  back  to  its  elements  grand 
Are  the  billows  that  cast  it  ashore. 

See!  another  is  leaping  the  strand, 

And  the  beautiful  shell  is  no  more.” 
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CURIOUS  REPORT  OF  CHIEF  ENGINEER  RENDERED  OCTOBER  1,  J832. 

COMPILED  BY  MR.  H.  R.  HOWSER. 


'T'HIS  branch  of  the  service  has  been  con- 
1  ducted  with  the  anticipated  success, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  extended,  and  as 
relates  to  the  construction  of  cars,  consid¬ 
erably  economized.  For  a  detailed  account 
of  the  operations  in  that  department  I  refer 
to  the  report  of  George  Gillingham,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Machinery. 

“  No  very  essential  modifications  of  the 
two  principal  kinds  of  cars  used,  and  which 
have  heretofore  been  fully  described,  have 
been  made  since  the  last  report ;  the  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  then  recommended  of  em¬ 
ploying  springs  in  the  burden  cars,  to  obvi¬ 
ate  the  effects  of  concussion,  is  now  in  the 
course  of  trial,  and  we  have  high  expecta¬ 
tions  of  its  success  and  benefit  in  lessening 
the  wear,  both  of  the  cars  and  rails.  With 
springs  a  greater  load  may  be  drawn,  and 
at  an  increased  velocity,  without  adding  to 
the  wear  and  tear.  It  is  believed  the  same 
cars  with  springs  would  be  as  competent  to 
bear  three  tons  as  two-and-a-half  tons  with¬ 
out  springs  and  that  the  damage  to  the  rail¬ 
way  would  be  less ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
a  locomotive  carriage  of  four-and-one-half 
tons  without  springs  would  be  as  injurious 
upon  the  railway  as  one  of  six  tons  weight 
having  springs,  and  that  the  difference  will 
be  at  least  thirty  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  The  amount  of  benefit  to  result 
from  the  use  of  springs  will,  however, 
greatly  depend  upon  the  rate  of  speed  em¬ 
ployed,  and  whilst  it  is  believed  they  will 
be  beneficial  at  all  rates  of  speed,  their  use 
will  be  indispensable  at  velocities  greater 
than  three  or  four  miles  per  hour.  In  case 
locomotive  steam  engines  on  account  of 
their  greater  efficiency  and  economy  shall 
supersede  the  use  of  horses  upon  the  rail¬ 
way,  as  is  highly  probable,  a  general  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  speed  will  follow  as  a  thing  of 
course,  for  whilst  the  speed  of  horses  in 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  cannot  be 
made  to  exceed  ten  miles  per  hour,  that  of 
locomotives  need  not  be  less  than  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles. 

“  The  appeal  made  within  the  last  year 
by  the  president  and  board  of  directors  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to 
the  mechanical  genius  of  this  country  for 


the  production  of  efficient  locomotive  steam 
engines,  of  American  manufacture,  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  report,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  of  the  several  engines  pro¬ 
duced  only  one,  which  has  been  constructed 
at  York,  Pennsylvania,  by  Phineas  Davis,  or 
rather  by  Davis  and  Gardner,  has  been 
found  efficient,  and  that  it  was  capable  of 
conveying  (inclusive  of  the  weight  of  the 
cars)  fifteen  tons  fifteen  miles  per  hour  on 
a  level,  but  that  in  consequence  of  its  light¬ 
ness,  weighing  only  about  three  and  one- 
half  tons,  it  could  not  be  advantageously 
employed  upon  ascending  lines  of  road. 

“  This  being  the  state  of  the  locomotive 
concern  upon  our  road  at  the  last  report,  it 
is  proper  now  to  notice  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  these  engines  since  that 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  call  of  the 
board.  Several  very  ingenious  mechanics 
have  employed  themselves  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  engines,  of  as  many  different 
forms,  and  whilst  some  have  been  entire 
failures,  others  have  only  partially  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  apparently  efficient 
effects;  some  of  the  later  descriptions, 
amongst  the  most  prominent  of  which 
Cooper’s  engine  must  be  placed,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  with  such  modifications  as  practice 
and  the  known  mechanical  skill  of  its  pro¬ 
jector  will  probably  suggest,  may  succeed 
to  the  scale  and  rank  of  practical  efficiency. 

“  A  new  locomotive  engine  of  enlarged 
dimensions  and  capability  has,  however, 
been  constructed  and  placed  upon  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  Railway,  by  Davis  &  Gard¬ 
ner,  who,  profiting  by  their  first  successful 
attempt,  have,  in  this  instance,  completely 
succeeded  in  combining  in  the  new  locomo¬ 
tive  all  the  requisite  efficiency  as  regards 
capacity  and  motive  power. 

“This  engine,  denominated  the  ‘Atlan¬ 
tic,’  has  undergone  the  test  of  one  month’s 
continuous  use  in  the  transportation  of  all 
the  passengers,  traveling  between  Baltimore 
and  the  inclined  planes  at  Parr’s  Ridge  (now 
called  Mount  Airy),  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  making  eighty  miles  each  trip,  going 
and  returning  daily.  This  engine  has  also 
performed  many  other  trips  through  the 
same  space,  as  well  as  lesser  journeys  with 
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passengers  and  with  commodities,  in  all  of 
which  the  performance  has  been  highly 
satisfactory.  The  weight  of  the  locomotive 
‘Atlantic/  with  its  charge  of  fuel  in  the 
furnace,  and  complement  of  water  in  the 
boiler,  is  six-and-one-half  tons;  with  about 
three-fifths  of  the  weight  or  four  tons 
resting  upon  the  two  traveling  wheels,  or 
road  wheels,  through  the  adhesion  of  which 
upon  the  rails,  the  motion  and  power  is 
communicated. 

“  These  wheels  are  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  motion  is  communicated  to  them  from 
the  steam  engine  by  means  of  a  spur  driver 
working  in  a  pinion  on  the  middle  of  the 
axle.  Diameter  of  driver  twenty-eight 
inches  and  of  pinion  fourteen  inches,  each 
full  stroke  of  the  piston,  or  descent  and 
ascent,  producing  two  revolutions  of  the 
road  wheels,  and  equivalent  in  motion  to 
single  gearing  with  road  wheels  of  six  feet 
diameter.  The  two  cylinders  are  upright 
and  are  each  ten  inches  diameter,  with  a 
length  of  stroke  equal  to  twenty  inches; 
their  connecting  rods  work  the  two  cranks 
which  stand  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
on  the  axis  of  the  driver.  The  boiler  is 
tubular  and  stands  in  an  upright  position. 
The  daily  cost  of  running  the  engine  to  the 
planes  will,  at  the  present  high  price  of  fuel, 
probably  be  $16.00,  made  up  as  follows: 


Engineer . $  2.00 

Assistant .  1.50 

One  ton  Anthracite  coal  .  8.00 

Oil  . 50 

Repairs  and  renewals .  2.50 

Interest . 75 

Contingencies . 75 


Total . $16.00 


“  This  expenditure  in  the  motive  power 
will  perform  all  the  service  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  passengers  now  accomplished 
with  forty-two  horses  and  twelve  men,  at  a 
daily  cost  of  $33.00,  and,  therefore,  at  a 
saving  of  $17.00  per  day,  or  of  $6,205  per 
annum. 

Signed :  J.  Knight, 

Chief  Engineer. 


“  Statement  of  the  revenue  received  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  from  the  under 
mentioned  places,  respectively,  from  the 
first  of  October,  1831,  to  the  thirtieth  of 
September,  1832. 


PASSENGERS  REVENUE 


Baltimore . 

. 45,443 

$35,837.16 

Relay  House . 

.  6,956 

1,842.93 

Ellicott’s  Mills . 

. 16,831 

7,304.09 

Frederick . . 

. 18,426 

21,580.42 

Point  of  Rocks . 

.  1,366 

1,345.72 

Grand  total . 89,022  $67,910.32 


The  road  was  not  open  for  passenger 
business  to  Frederick  until  April  1,  1832. 

Statement  of  the  Revenue  received  for 
the  transportation  of  tonnage  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  from  the  first  of 
October,  1831,  to  the  thirtieth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1832. 

TONS  REVENUE 

Westwardly . 11,640  $24,682.47 

Eastwardly . 29,445  44,344.91 

Grand  total . 41,086  $69,027.38 

Statement  of  the  aggregate  revenue  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
from  the  first  of  October,  1831,  to  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1832. 

Passenger  business,  89,022  passengers . $67,910.32 


Tonnage  business,  41,086  tons .  69,027.38 

Grand  total . $136,937.70 


Statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  from  October 
1, 1831,  to  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1832. 

Total  amount  of  revenue  received . $136,937.70 

Total  amount  of  expenses . $69,534.47 

In  addition  to  the  above  there 
are  the  following  charges 
for  repairs,  viz: 

By  Supt.  of  construction  for 

repairs  of  the  railroad . 2,067.97 

By  Supt.  of  machinery  for 
repairs  to  carriages  and 
machinery . 4,071.99  75,674.43 


Net  revenue, 


$61,263.27 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 


EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

NO.  528 

DAILY 

No.  510 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  5  1  2 

EX.  SUN. 

0  HOUR 

NO.  508 

DAILY 

NO.  502 

DAILY 

No.  524 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

NO.  5  14 

DAILY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

Lv.  WASHINGTON . 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .. 
LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALLTERMINAL- 

AM 

7.05 

7.65 

7.59 

10.15 

12.35 

12.40 

PM 

AM 

8.00 

8.50 

8.54 

1  1 .00 

1  .20 
1.25 

PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.50 

10.54 

1  2.53 
3.00 
3.05 

PM 

NOON 

12.05 

12.57 

1.01 

3.09 

5.35 

5.40 

PM 

PM 

1.15 
2.  15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 

«  PM 

53.00 

“3.49 

°3.53 

55.52 

“-8. 00 

^8.05 

PM 

PM 

5.05 

6.00 

6.04 

8.19 

10.40 

10.45 

PM 

PM 

8.00 

9.00 

9.05 

1  1 .40 
3.20 

AM 

NIGHT 

2.00 

2.52 

3.00 

5.10 

7.45 

7.50 

AM 

AM 

9.00 

9.52 

9.56 

12.12 

2.30 

2.35 

PM 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELP 

AND  WASHINGTON. 

HIA,  ] 

BALT] 

[MORE 

WESTWARD 

NO.  505 

DAILY 

No.  517 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  501 

DAILY 

No.  5  II 

DAILY 

6  HOUR 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

5  HOUR 

No.  507 

DAILY 

No.  509 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  525 
DAILY 

No.  503 

DAILY 

No.  515 

DAILY 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALLTERMINAL 
LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET  ---- 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON - 

AM 

4.30 

8.00 

10.04 

1  0.08 

1  1  .00 
AM 

AM 

7.55 

8.00 

10.26 

12.41 

12.45 

1 .40 

PM 

AM 

9.55 

10.00 

12.20 

2.26 

2.30 

3.30 

PM 

AM 

1  1.25 

1  1 .30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 

PM 

PM 

12.55 

1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 
PM 

PM 

1 .25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 

PM 

PM 

52.55 

“3.00 

°6.07 

57.06 

“■7.10 

^8.00 

PM 

PM 

4.55 

6.00 

7.30 

9.32 

9.36 

10.30 

PM 

5.55 

6.00 

8.35 

10.41 

10.45 

1  1  .45 

PM 

NIGHT 

12.10 

12.15 

3.35 

6.04 

6.  1  2 
7.30 

AM 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  43 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERM  IN  AL- 
Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET - 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA - 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. . 
LV.  BALTIMORE  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

LV.  WASHINGTON  . 

Ar.  PITTSBURG  . . - . 

9.55  AM 

10. 00  AW 

1  2.20  p.m 
2.26  P.M 

2.40  p.m 

3.40  p.m 

1.25  p.m 
1.30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  pm 
8.05  p.m 

2.55  pm 
3.00  pm 
5.07  pm 
7.06  pm 
7.30  pm 
8.40  pm 
6.35  aw 

1  1 .30  aw 

5.55  p.m 
6.00  pm 
8.35  pm 

1  0.4 1  pm 
10.55  pm 
12.05  am 

2.55  pm 
3.00  p.m 
5.07  pm 
7.06  p.m 
7.  1  5  p.m 

8.55  pm 

4.30  AM 
8.00  AM 
10.04  am 

1  0.  1  2  AM 

1  I.05am 
8.05  p.m 

1  2. 1 5  NT 
4.30  am 
8.00  am 
10.04  am 
10.25  am 

1  1  .25  am 

5.55  pm 
6.00  pm 
8.35  p.m 

I  0.41  p.m 
10.55  pm 

1  1.55  pm 
8.  10  am 

Ar.  CLEVELAND . . 

Ar.  WHEELING  . - . 

8.20aw 
II. 35  am 

Ar.  OOLUMBUS . - . - 

2.55  pm 
6.35  pm 

Ar.  TOLEDO - - — . 

Ar.  CHICAGO . . 

9.00  pm 

1  0.00  am 

1  2.00  NN 
2.47  am 
6.50  am 
7.  10  am 
12.40  pm 

Ar.  CINCINNATI  . . 

8.00  AM 

1  1.45  aw 

1  2.22  pm 
6.40  p.m 

5.20  p.m 
10.35  pm 
9.  1  5  p.m 
7.36aw 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS - - 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE - 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS . - . . 

Ar.  ROANOKE . 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE--- . . 

5.30am 

o  du 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA . - . 

Ar.  MEMPHIS . 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS - 

8.  1  8am 
7.45  pm 

A.UO  r.M 

5.45  p.m 
7.40  am 
8.30  am 

8.20  pm 
8.30  am 

- —  -  - _ . .  . -  i  .M-O  r.M  o.OU  ajvi  -  Q.3U/W  . 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE — Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  507  between  New  York  and  Baltimore. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

No.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  IO 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  44 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  12 
duquesne 

LIMITED 

No.  46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO . . 

Lv.  TOLEDO . 

+  8.30  am 
*  4.55  pm 
8.55  pm 

2.45  AM 

3.30  p.m 

I0.25am 

7.30  pm 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . . 

6.00  p.m 
12.25  am 

Lv.  WHEELING  . 

1  0.50  pm 

Lv.  CLEVELAND - - 

2.00  pm 
9.00  pm 

Lv.  PITTSBURG . 

8.00  AM 

5.45  P.M 

1  2.45  pm 

LV.  ST.  LOUIS- . . 

*  8.20  am 
2. 1  Opm 

+  2.45  p.m 

*  6.35  pm 

2.35  am 
8.05  am 
8.05  AM 

1  2.05  pm 
9.00  am 
8.45  p.m 

Lv.  LOUISVILLE . - 

Lv.  INDIANAPOLIS-  -- . . 

Lv.  CINCINNATI  . . 

Lv.  NEW  ORLEANS  ---- . 

6.00  p.m 
8.00  pm 
8.20  am 

1  1  .55  am 

1  1  .00  pm 

A  7.45  am 

A  8.45  am 

A  8.54am 
Al  1  .00  am 

A  1.20  pm 

A  1.25  pm 

LV.  MEMPHIS . . . 

Lv.  CHATTANOOGA _ _ 

I  w  kMOYWII  1  cr 

L_V .  mnuavilll - 

Lv.  ROANOKE  - . 

Ar.  WASHINGTON  _ 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA _ 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALLTERMINAL 

1  .05  pm 
2.05  p.m 
2.20  p.m 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  p.m 

6.47  am 
7.50  am 
7.59  am 
10.15am 

I  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

4.50  pm 
5.53  p.m 
6.04  pm 
8.  1  9  p.m 

1  0.40  p.m 
10.45  pm 

1  1  .55  AM 
12.53  pm 

1  . 0  1  P.M 

3.09  pm 
5.35  pm 
5.40  p.m 

6.35  AM 
7.50  am 
7.69  AM 

1  0.  1  5  AM 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

1  .50  AM 
2.47  am 
3.00  AM 
5.  1  0  AM 
7.45  am 
7.5 n  tM 

1  1  .20pm 
I2.45am 
2.56am 

5.  10  am 
7.45  am 
t  5n  in 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.  A  On  Sundag  see  train  No.  522  above.  *  Daily  +  Dni 

Ty,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 


Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  528.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  510.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

No.  512.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No.  508.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

No.  502.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  “  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

No.  506.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Buffalo. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No.  514.  Separate  Sleeping  Cars  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  522.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 


WESTWARD. 

No.  505.  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  Buffalo  to  Washington. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  511.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.  509.  “  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

No.  525.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  515.  Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 


Between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 

No.  7.  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  “Ordinary”  Sleeping  Car  Balti¬ 
more  to  Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  9.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  and  Washington  to 
Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Columbus 
and  Toledo  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  “Pittsburg  Limited.”  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  43.  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  Washington  to  Memphis. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Pullman  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  “Ordinary”  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner, 
supper  and  breakfast. 

Nos.  47  and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  . 

No.  55.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati  and  Monon  Route. 


No.  2. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

No.  8. 

No.  10. 

No.  12. 

No.  44. 
Nos.  14 


EASTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Sleeping  Car  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago,  India¬ 
napolis  and  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsb  g 
to  Baltimore  “Ordinary  ”  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.  “Ordinary”  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to 
Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  , 

Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 

“Duquesne  Limited.”  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing 
Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Sleeping  Car  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  and  Memphis  to  Washington  . 

and  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Sleeping  Car 
Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS 
BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 

JonN  K.  Cowen,  Oscar  G.  Murray, 

Receivers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


John  K.  Cowen,  President . Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Ijams,  Treasurer . Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  V.  McNeal,  Asst.  Treasurer . Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary . Baltimore,  Md. 


ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller . Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor . Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue . Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


F.  D.  Underwood,  Gen.  Manager . Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  T.  Manning,  Chief  Engineer .  “ 

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  General  Superintendent  Main  Stem 

and  Philadelphia  Divisions,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Wheeling  Divisions,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York. 
J.  M.  Graham,  Gen.  Supt. Trans-Ohio  Divisions.. Newark,  O. 

D.  F.  Maroney,  Supt.  of  Transportation _ Baltimore,  Md. 

Harvey  Middleton,  Gen.  Supt.  Motive  Power, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

I.  N.  Kalbaugh,  Supt.  Motive  Power  Lines  East  of  Ohio 

River,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  Supt.  Motive  Power  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River,  Newark,  O. 

David  Lee,  Eng’r  Matnt.  of  Way  Lines  West  of  Ohio  River, 

Zanesville,  O. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PURCHASING 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Frick,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  East  of  the  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Balt.  Div.Main  Stem,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  M.  Sheats,  Supt.  Western  Div.  Main  Stem, 

Grafton,  W.  Va. 
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HU  classes  of  Railroad  tickets,  except  Immigrant  Ochets,  good  on  these  cars 

Hn  Trinovation ! ! 


The  f4cw 

Ordinary  putlman 

Sleeping  Car  Service 

on  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

The  comfort  of  a  night’s  rest  at  one-half  the  usual  cost. 

THE  ORDINARY  Sleeping  Cars  are  new  with  wide  vestibules.  While  they  are  not  so 
elaborately  fitted  up  as  the  Standard  first-class  cars,  they  are  in  every  way  comfortable 
with  all  necessary  conveniences,  such  as  toilet  rooms,  etc.  They  contain  sixteen  sections,  are 
lighted  with  gas,  furnished  with  aisle  carpet,  ample  bedding  and  good,  clean  linen. 

These  cars  are  run  daily  on  Train  No.  6,  leaving  Chicago  at  3.30  p.  m.  for  Pittsburg, 
and  on  Train  No.  5,  leaving  Pittsburg  at  7.20  p.  m.  for  Chicago ;  also  from  Baltimore  at  7  p.  m. 
on  Train  No.  7  for  Newark,  Ohio,  and  from  Newark  at  8.30  p.  m.  on  Train  No.  8  for  Baltimore. 
This  service  is  in  addition  to  the  Regular  Standard  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  through  trains. 
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. . THE . . 

DUQUESNE  LIMITED 

THE  NEW 

Royal  Blue  Train 

DAILY  BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG, 

PHILADELPHIA 

and  NEW  YORK 

WITH 

PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM 
BUFFET  SLEEPING  CARS : : 


Leaves  PITTSBURG,  5.45  P.M.  Leaves  NEW  YORK,  6.00  P.M. 
Arrives  PHILADELPHIA,  5.10  A.M.  Leaves  PHILADELPHIA,  8.35  P.M. 
Arrives  NEW  YORK,  7.45  A.M.  Arrives  PITTSBURG,  8.10  A.M. 

Lowest  Rates  to  and  from  Pittsburg  via  this  Train 
PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

Only  $8.00  First  Class  Only  $9.00  First  Class 

Only  $7.50  Second  Class  Only  $8.50  Second  Class 
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CClbiteball  Cerrmnal 


JVIost  Convenient  Entrance  to 

Greater  JVew 

Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 
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AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLANS 

MOST  MODERN  AND  ELEGANT  HOTEL  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 


THE  TRAYMORE  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  Atlantic  City's  most  popular  and 
famous  beach  front  hotels,  and  the  extensive  alterations  and  additions  just  completed  make  it  a 
model  of  comfort  and  elegance.  ROOMS  EN  SUITE,  BATHS  ATTACHED,  ETC. 


Capacity  400.  D.  S.  (Ubite,  Jr. 

Owner  and  proprietor. 


THE  ROAD  OVER  WHICH  SHERIDAN  MADE  HIS  FAMOUS  RIDE.-Photo ,  by  Dinwiddle. 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 
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ATLANTIC  CITY  AS  A  WINTER  AND  SPRING  RESORT. 

Extracts  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine,  for  January,  1898,  which  very  aptly 
portrays  Atlantic  City  of  to-day  and  furnishes  ample  demonstration  and  proof 
for  the  now  practically  undisputed  title  of 

THE  GREATEST  ALL-THE-YEAR  RESORT  OF  THE  WORLD. 


“TOURING  the  winter,  according  to  the 
J_J  reports  issued  by  the  weather  bureau, 
the  thermometer  at  Atlantic  City 
averages  higher  than  at  any  other  point  on 
the  North  Atlantic  coast.  The  fact  needs 


“  hot-water”  system  for  warming  the  sea- 
breezes  that  constantly  sweep  over  this 
great  city  of  the  coast. 

One  may  say  with  little  exaggeration 
that  the  waves  which  wash  the  Florida  coast 


THE  INLET.  FLEET  OF  YACHTS,  ATLANTIC  CITY. 


no  proof,  for  it  is  evident  almost  at  once  to 
any  visitor.  But  the  explanation  requires 
some  observation  of  the  course  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  This  great  river  of  warm  water 
approaches  so  near  to  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey  that  it  furnishes  an  excellent  natural 


are  the  same  as  those  that  here  visit  the 
Northern  States.  At  no  other  point  does 
the  great  Stream  make  a  “P.  P.  C.”  call 
before  setting  out  upon  its  voyage  across 
the  ocean  to  look  after  the  comfort  of  our 
British  cousins.  Fortunately,  the  compara- 
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tive  warmth  of  the  climate  during  the  winter 
is  not  followed  by  the  same  rise  of  temper¬ 
ature  in  the  summer.  Owing  to  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  great  Ocean,  which  acts  as  a 
regulator  of  heat,  Atlantic  City  is  emphati¬ 
cally  a  resort  for  all  the  year.  Cooled  by 
sea-breezes  in  summer,  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  warmed  by  the  same  breezes 
during  the  winter,  the  result  is  an  equal 
climate  that  is  exactly  adapted  for  those 
in  health  or  for  invalids. 

The  thunder  of  the  sea  along  the  shore 
is  heard  at  once  upon  alighting  from  the 
train;  and  it  is  but  a  few  minutes’  ride  to 
any  of  the  many  delightful  hotels  that  the 


Proverbially  ignorant  of  the  advantages 
of  their  own  country,  few  Americans  know 
that  Atlantic  City  is  the  largest,  richest, 
most  popular,  and,  in  short,  the  finest  water¬ 
ing  place  in  the  world.  Its  “season”  never 
comes  to  an  end,  which  alone  gives  it  a 
great  advantage  over  all  resorts  of  the  kind, 
for  the  proprietors  of  its  hotels  need  not 
reckon  upon  making  the  profits  of  one 
season  carry  them  over  a  dull  time.  There 
are  forty  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty  within  the  city  limits,  as  estimated  by 
the  State  Comptroller,  and  not  a  little  of 
this  value  is  due  to  the  many  miles  of  sea¬ 
side  homes  owned  by  the  well-to-do  and 


MORNING  ON  THE  ESPLANADE,  OR  -‘BOARD  WALK.” 


throng  of  visitors  has  caused  to  spring  up 
all  along  the  wonderful  beach.  Ordinarily, 
the  journey  to  a  warmer  climate  is  so  long 
and  tedious  that  it  serves  to  discourage  the 
visits  of  those  who  are  in  good  health,  even 
if  it  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  invalids 
to  secure  a  needed  change  of  climate. 
Then,  too,  no  one  wishes  unnecessarily  to 
put  himself  out  of  reaching  distance  of  his 
own  home  and  friends.  It  is  sometimes 
most  essential  that  a  return  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  at  almost  a  moment’s  notice,  and 
where  one  is  seeking  health,  to  go  into  a 
distant  land,  or  to  make  a  journey  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  might  neutralize  any  possi¬ 
ble  benefits  expected  from  the  trip. 


fashionable  of  the  world,  who  have  here 
discovered  advantages  lacking  elsewhere. 
As  a  result,  houses  are  magnificent  and  the 
avenues  are  broad,  clean,  and  well-kept,  the 
owners  showing  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  making 
houses  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  loca¬ 
tion  being  so  favorable,  and  the  climate 
so  exceptional,  the  railroad  facilities  are 
of  the  best,  and  the  hotels  are  in  the  hands 
of  most  enterprising  owners. 

The  fastest  regular  trains  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  Scientific  American ,  are 
those  running  between  Atlantic  City  and 
Philadelphia.  These  lines,  of  course,  con¬ 
nect  this  resort  closely  with  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
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As  for  the  beach  itself,  everything  pos¬ 
sible  has  been  done  to  make  it  attractive. 
The  “  Esplanade”  or  ocean  steel  walk  is  the 
name  given  to  a  walk  five  miles  long  and 
forty  feet  wide  that  is  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  ocean.  It  used  to  be  called  the  Board 
Walk,  but  since  it  has  been  rebuilt  the  name 
is  not  quite  appropriate,  for  it  rests  on  a 
framework  of  steel,  and  is  as  secure  as  an 
iron  pier  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
Along  the  line  of  the  shore  there  is  nothing 
to  cut  off  a  view  of  Old  Ocean  except  an 
occasional  pavilion  in  which  are  comfort¬ 
able  seats  where  promenaders  can  rest.  The 
walk  itself  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet  above 
the  sand,  and  is  guarded  by  a  metal  railing 


time  has  brought- to  her;  the  matron  who, 
tired  by  the  turmoil  of  the  town,  finds  rest 
in  the  tumult  of  the  sea,  while  about  her 
are  children,  unconsciously  breathing  in 
health,  though  thinking  only  of  pleasure; 
professional  and  business  men  renewing 
their  youth  far  from  the  counting-room  and 
the  court;  the  philosopher  and  the  idler, 
side  by  side,  sunning  themselves  in  the  salt 
air,  forgetting  that  there  is  to  life  any  side 
but  this. 

As  mildly  temperate  breezes  turn  winter 
into  summer,  so  electricity  turns  night  into 
day  along  this  crowded  thoroughfare.  Truly, 
the  throng  does  not  seem  to  diminish  at 
night.  The  old  lady  from  the  country  who 


BATHING  HOUR. 


on  the  side  toward  the  ocean,  while  along  the 
shore  side  will  be  found  shops,  bathing 
houses  and  booths  for  the  sale  of  whatever 
can  attract  visitors.  When  it  is  said  that  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been  spent 
in  making  this  walk  all  that  it  should  be, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  steel  walk 
is  something  more  than  a  line  of  planks  with 
which  other  seashore  resorts  are  occasion¬ 
ally  provided.  In  winter  and  summer  the 
walk  is  thronged  with  pleasure  seekers  or 
those  who  have  come  here  for  health  and 
rest.  Shakespeare’s  “Seven  Ages”  each 
finds  thousands  of  representatives.  Here 
one  may  see  the  red-cheeked,  bright-eyed 
school-girl,  swinging  breezily  along,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  enfranchisement  which  the  new 


asked,  upon  first  seeing  the  crowd  upon 
Broadway,  “What  church  is  out?”  might  be 
excused  for  inquiring,  as  she  gazed  upon 
the  thronged  esplanade,  where  all  these  peo¬ 
ple  find  lodgment.  But  when  she  had  learn¬ 
ed  how  many  hotels  Atlantic  City  supports, 
her  wonder  would  be  whence  came  all  the 
people  who  fill  them.  It  is  claimed  that  no 
other  city  has  a  greater  number  of  hotels 
and  boarding-houses,  and  the  claim  will  be 
conceded  at  first  glance.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  every  building  which  is  not 
either  a  hotel  or  a  boarding-house  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  cottage  for  the  accommodation  of  visi¬ 
tors  from  the  cities.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  people  can  be  cared  for 
within  Atlantic  City,  and  besides  those  who 
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go  and  come,  there  is  a  permanent  popula¬ 
tion  of  twenty-five  thousand.  With  such  a 
number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  Atlantic  City  is  a  munici¬ 
pality  perfectly  equipped  in  all  respects, 
and  prides  itself  upon  the  enterprise  and 
energy  with  which  its  affairs  are  conducted. 
There  is  a  perfect  sewerage  system,  a  trolley 
line  eight  miles  long,  traversing  the  beach, 
well  paved  streets,  electric  lights,  and  — - 
most  important  of  all — an  ample  water  sup¬ 
ply  from  artesian  wells  and  springs,  besides 
first-class  fire  and  police  departments.  The 
only  complaint  that  can  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  police  department  is  that  its  excellent¬ 
ly  disciplined  force  has  not  enough  to  do. 

The  old  principle  of  “supply  and  de¬ 
mand  ”  explains  the  excellent  equipment  of 
this  seaport  resort,  for  the  people  who 
gather  here  are  used  to  the  luxuries  and 
delicacies  of  life,  and  familiar  with  the 
dainty  surroundings  offered  them  by  the 
capitals  of  the  world.  Naturally  there  is  a 
numerous  leisure  class  of  the  best  type, 
and  outdoor  sports  flourish,  while  theatres, 
dances,  card  parties  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments  never  cease  in  the  many  hotels. 

In  the  winter  and  the  spring,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  send 
thousands  of  representatives  to  this  city 
by  the  sea,  and  perhaps  from  February 
until  June  the  island  is  at  its  best.  The 
villas  are  filled  with  gay  house  parties,  and 
the  hotel  registers  show  the  names  of  guests 
distinguished  in  the  professional,  political 
or  social  world. 

One  advantage  of  this  favored  child  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  has  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
Although  surrounded  by  salt  water,  the  air 
of  the  island  is  exceptionally  dry,  and  physi¬ 
cians  agree  that  its  climate  is  the  most 
pleasant  and  invigorating  in  the  world. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  best  medical 
talent,  with  the  aid  of  hot  and  cold  sea¬ 
water  baths  and  her  ozone-laden  air,  her 
dry,  crisp  breezes  from  pine  forests,  and 
her  wealth  of  sunshine,  Atlantic  City  per¬ 
forms  marvelous  cures. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  offered 
to  the  invalid  is  that  of  being  surrounded 
by  the  strong  and  healthy  sportsmen  who 
come,  with  guns  and  rods,  to  enjoy  the  best 
hunting  and  fishing  to  be  found  along  the 
coast.  Who  does  not  know  the  reputation 
of  the  great  game  beaches  of  Brigantine 
and  Barnegat?  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
safe,  speedy  and  comfortable  fleet  of  fish¬ 
ing  boats  and  other  craft  of  the  Atlantic 
City  squadron  ?  The  succession  of  game  and 


fowl,  each  in  its  season,  is  varied  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Snipe,  plover,  marlin,  willet,  yel¬ 
low  legs,  black  duck,  mallard  and  teal  flock 
here,  as  if,  in  spite  of  the  eager  sportsmen, 
they  were  determined  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  the  climate.  The  brother  of  the  rod  and 
line  will  find  schools  of  bluefish,  sheepshead, 
drum,  croker,  codfish,  herring,  mackerel, 
sea-bass  and  weakfish. 

When  it  is  understood  that  Atlantic  City 
has  every  convenience  of  comfort  and 
luxury  to  be  found  in  great  cities,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  many-sided  attractions  here 
collected.  The  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  are  excellent.  There  are  churches 
of  every  denomination,  and  several  well- 
known  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the 
Children’s  Seashore  Home,  the  Mercer 
Memorial  Home  and  the  City  Hospital. 

One  can  sum  up  by  saying  that  Atlantic 
City  possesses  in  perfection  every  attribute 
that  one  could  expect  in  a  sea-shore  resort, 
and  enjoys  exceptional  repute  among  the 
medical  profession  as  a  home  for  invalids 
in  need  of  wholesome  rest  and  the  tonic  of 
the  sea  air.  It  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the 
title,  “Queen  of  American  Watering  Places.” 

Atlantic  City  is  reached  through  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  from  early  spring  until  late 
fall  is  provided  with  hourly  train  service 
to  and  from  the  Quaker  City.  The  “  Royal 
Reading  Route  ”  or  the  Atlantic  City  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  which  is  the  connection  of 
Royal  Blue  Line,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  operate  a  double  track  system,  over 
which  the  fastest  trains  in  the  country  are 
run.  The  average  speed  is  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  whilst  very  often  a  speed  of  sixty- 
five  to  seventy-three  miles  is  reached. 
This  Company  has  two  stations  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  six  stations  at  Atlantic  City, 
conveniences  being  afforded  to  all  parts  of 
the  “City  by  the  Sea.”  The  traffic  is  so 
heavy  that  every  comfort  and  precaution 
is  taken  for  the  passenger. 

The  engines  burn  hard  coal,  doing  away 
with  smoke,  and  the  track  is  ballasted  with 
anthracite  cinders,  obviating  dust,  which 
generally  prevails  on  all  seashore  railroads. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  have 
outlined  a  series  of  excursions  from  Western 
cities  during  the  season  of  1899,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Atlantic  City  Railroad. 
The  season  bids  fair  to  be  the  greatest 
ever  known  at  this  favorite  watering  place, 
and  the  hotels  are  making  every  improve¬ 
ment  and  enlargement  necessary  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  demands  of  increased  business. 


YACHT  RACE  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY. 


* ORDINARY”  SLEEPING  CARS. 


AN  innovation  in  sleeping-car  service  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  on  February  13,  on  the  night 
trains  between  Baltimore  and  Newark,  Ohio, 
and  between  Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

These  “ordinary”  sleepers,  specially 
built  by  the  Pullman  Company  for  this  ser¬ 
vice,  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  “stand¬ 
ard”  sleeping-car  service  on  these  trains. 

The  Pullman  fare  on  the  “ordinary” 
sleepers  is  half  of  that  on  the  “  standard  ” 
sleeping  cars;  and  passengers  holding  all 
classes  of  railroad  transportation  except 
immigrant  tickets,  are  privileged  to  pur¬ 
chase  accommodations  on  these  cars;  thus, 
having  the  option  of  using  either  the  first- 
class  sleeper  and  paying  first-class  sleep¬ 
ing  car  fare,  or  using  the  “ordinary”  cars 
at  one-half  the  first-class  sleeping-car  rate. 

The  traveling  public  have  desired  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  persistent  demands 
that  this  new  arrangement  was  inaugurated. 


From  the  illustrations  given,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cars  are  built  on  precisely 
the  same  plans  as  the  standard  sleepers, 
only  less  elaborately  furnished.  They  con¬ 
tain  sixteen  sections,  with  commodious 
toilet  rooms  at  each  end.  The  finishing  is 
of  white  birch  and  the  seats  upholstered  in 
rattan,  having  the  extension  backs.  The 
berths  are  arranged  after  the  design  of  the 
first-class  car  and  are  in  every  way  as  com¬ 
fortable,  being  provided  with  ample  bedding 
and  fresh  linen,  the  same  as  in  the  standard 
cars.  The  capacity  and  fittings  of  the  toilet 
rooms  can  be  seen  from  the  illustrations. 
These  cars  are  sixty-one  feet  in  length  be¬ 
tween  end  posts,  and  have  the  wide  vesti¬ 
bule  common  on  other  cars.  The  sections 
are  six  feet  in  length  from  center  to  center 
and  of  the  usual  width.  They  are  steam 
heated  and  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas. 

This  service  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  regular  first-class  service,  but  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  thereto. 


INTERIOR  OF  “ORDINARY”  SLEEPING  CAR. 
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GOD  BLESS  YOU  EVERYWHERE. 


BY  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 

Dead  is  my  hope — 

God  bless  you  everywhere. 
Cold  is  your  heart, 

Unanswered  is  my  prayer. 
Some  other  eyes 

Brighter  far  than  mine, 
Soon  will,  I  hope, 

Look  fondly  into  thine. 


Soft,  tender  words 

That  you  so  love  to  hear, 
Some  other  lips 

Will  whisper  low  and  dear. 
Some  other  face 

Look  into  thine  so  fair. 

Dead  is  my  hope — 

God  bless  you  everywhere. 

Some  memory  lives 
For  one  now  far  away, 

Some  hope  exists 

For  happier,  brighter  days. 
I’ve  read  your  heart, 

And  know  you  do  not  care  ; 
My  hope  is  dead — 

God  bless  you  everywhere. 

But  if  the  love 

You  think  that  now  is  thine 
Should  pass  away 

Into  the  grave  of  time, 
Then,  when  your  heart 

Is  filled  with  tears  and  care, 
Bid  me,  Love,  come  to  thee — 
God  bless  you  everywhere. 


A  MARKED  PARAGRAPH. 


BY  N.  P.  RUNYAN. 


MARCUS  PENDLETON  was  a  summer 
boarder.  He  was  a  handsome,  dash¬ 
ing  fellow;  had  a  fine  tenor  voice, 
could  thrum  a  guitar  entrancingly,  and  his 
stories  of  travel  were  as  interesting  as  the 
Arabian  Nights’  tales.  In  truth  he  was  a 
thorough  cosmopolitan,  and  was  the  life  of 
the  little  coterie  at  the  hotel  hid  away  in 
the  Cumberland  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
His  attire  was  the  nattiest  of  neglige,  gen¬ 
erally  white  duck  with  a  red  sash  belt. 
That  red  sash  was  to  the  natives  of  this 
mountain  district  what  a  red  rag  would  be 
to  a  bull.  They  commented  numerously  and 
sarcastically  upon  it  as  he  passed  along  the 
one  ragged-looking  street  or  ran  the  inquisi¬ 
torial  gauntlet  at  the  village  “  commissary,” 
where  our  story  finds  him.  On  this  parti¬ 
cular  evening  Mr.  Pendleton  had  sauntered 
in  with  a  bevy  of  young  ladies  to  buy  some 
candy. 

A  tall  young  native  stepped  into  the 
“  commissary,”  past  the  merry  group  which 
was  dividing  the  candy  on  the  walk  at 
the  doorway.  Or  rather,  Amanda  Guthrie 
was  dividing  it,  for  the  gallant  host  of  the 
occasion  tactfully  gave  the  package  over  to 
her  when  he  noted  the  stalwart  young  moun¬ 
taineer  approaching.  A  slight  flush  rose  to 
the  temples  of  the  tall  brunette  as  the 
young  man  passed  by  and  somewhat  stiffly 
raised  his  hat,  and  she  peered  down  into 
the  bag  which  she  held  close  to  her  face, 
as  though  unable  to  find  some  choice  morsel. 
Pendleton  threw  a  contemptuous  glance 
of  challenge  over  his  shoulder  at  the  pass¬ 
ing  figure,  and  then  shot  a  swift  glance  into 
the  eyes  of  the  embarrassed  young  woman 
beside  him. 

“Is  it  that  bad,  Miss  Amanda?”  he  said 
softly,  as  they  turned  to  follow  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

“What  that  bad,  Mr.  Pendleton?” 
“That  you  think  so  much  of  your  moun¬ 
taineer?” 

“0,  we’re  good  friends.  That  is  all. 
We’ve  always  known  each  other.  We  were 
schoolmates.” 

“No,  you’re  not  good  friends.  Friends 
are  always  cordial.  There  was  no  cordiality 
there.  He  looked  like  a  Death’s  head,  and 
you  were  scared.  Hasn’t  there  been  a 
quarrel  ?  ” 


“  By  what  right  do  you  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Pendleton?”  she  haughtily  retorted. 

“  By  no  right.  But  I  was  hoping  there  had 
been  a  quarrel,  for  then  I  might  allow  my¬ 
self  to  hope  a  little.  I  know  I  wouldn’t 
have  any  chance  against  him.” 

This  clever  speech  disarmed  her.  She 
was  flushed  and  didn’t  know  whether  to  be 
pleased  or  angry.  The  man  at  her  side  was 
so  skillful  at  word-sparring,  so  covert  and 
yet  so  gallant,  that  she  was  unable  to  cope 
with  him.  He  was  an  Englishman,  a  landed 
gentleman,  traveling  for  health  and  recrea¬ 
tion  after  a  long  illness  and  confinement. 
He  was  going  back  to  his  estates  in  the 
autumn  for  they  needed  his  attention.  He 
spoke  significantly  and  his  manner  plainly 
intimated  that  he  might  ask  her  to  preside 
in  that  English  home.  Miss  Guthrie  was 
something  of  an  heiress  in  her  own  right. 
Her  father  owned  a  section  of  that  moun¬ 
tain  land,  most  of  which  was  well  timbered; 
the  mountain  sides  were  fertile,  and  his  roll¬ 
ing  pastures  were  dotted  with  fine  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  She  was  the 
only  child. 

Her  vanity  was  exalted.  Mr.  Pendleton 
had  pointedly  preferred  her  company  to  that 
of  the  other  girls,  both  at  the  hotel  and 
residing  in  the  village.  This  caused  her  to 
give  him  more  encouragement  than  she 
cared  to  admit  to  herself.  She  was  daily 
angry  with  herself  for  it.  What  should  she 
do  ?  There  was  her  stalwart  awkward  lover, 
and  this  graceful,  elegant  man  of  the  world. 
That  was  it.  She  sometimes  thought  him  a 
little  too  worldly.  He  was  so  different  from 
Jeff.  And  then  Jeff  was  so  different  from 
him.  What  should  she  do?  Go  on  encourag¬ 
ing  this  Chesterfield  in  whom  she  sometimes 
detected  a  certain  hollowness  (or  was  it  the 
polish  of  education  and  travel),  or  give  her 
heart  to  her  uncouth  mountain  lover  about 
whose  genuineness  there  was  no  shadow  of 
doubt.  Jeff  Thompson  was  a  diamond  in 
the  rough,  but  the  diamond  in  the  rough 
did  not  shine  and  sparkle,  and  this  particu¬ 
lar  diamond  at  her  side,  0,  how  brilliant  he 
was!  What  should  she  do?  Well,  just  then 
she  did  what  any  other  modern  girl  would 
have  done.  She  ate  his  candy  with  relish, 
walked  along  with  him  in  the  twilight,  and 
listened  to  his  soft  and  elegant  nothings. 
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She  wanted  to  be  entertained,  and  Pendle¬ 
ton  could  do  that  to  perfection.  After  the 
walk  he  lingered  at  her  gate. 

Mr.  Egbert  Sellers,  a  middle-aged  Eng¬ 
lishman,  who  found  the  pine-laden  breath  of 
the  plateau  beneficial  to  his  delicate  lungs, 
and  who  had  been  boarding  at  the  Guthrie’s 
for  two  years,  came  suddenly  upon  them. 
It  was  with  some  confusion  that  she  slipped 
her  hand  away  from  Pendleton.  She  was 
sure  that  Mr.  Sellers  had  seen  it,  for  he  had 
started  nervously,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
an  unnatural  pallor  in  his  face.  Bowing 
stiffly,  he  lifted  his  hat  and  passed  in.  Pen¬ 
dleton  appeared  to  be  annoyed.  Then  in 
a  voice  vibrating  with  anger  or  sarcasm,  he 
said: 

“  Is  that  another  admirer  of  yours,  Miss 
Guthrie?” 

“No,  indeed.” 

“He  seems  to  begrudge  my  being  here. 
I  didn’t  know  but  that  he  might  be.  0,  I 
do  not  blame  him,  Miss  Guthrie,”  and  Pen¬ 
dleton  laughed,  nervously. 

Was  this  man  of  the  world  jealous  on 
account  of  an  humble  mountain  maiden  like 
herself?  He  seemed  truly  miserable.  She 
was  sorry.  She  would  relieve  him  of  that. 

“Mr.  Sellers  and  I  understand  each 
other  perfectly  well.  He  has  given  me  lots 
of  good  advice.  And  then  there  is  a  very 
strong  and  natural  reason  for  his  not  think¬ 
ing  anything  of  me.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“  He’s  a  married  man,  and  has  the  love¬ 
liest  little  daughter  of  six.  I  wish  you 
could  see  Violet’s  picture.” 

Mr.  Pendleton  made  no  comment.  Then 
muttering  something  about  her  probably 
looking  like  most  little  girls  of  six,  he  bowed 
himself  away. 

Amanda  stood  at  the  gate,  puzzled.  Only 
a  moment  did  she  remain,  however.  She 
determined  to  sound  Mr.  Sellers,  though  it 
were  humiliating  to  her. 

He  was  reading  an  English  paper  when 
she  went  in.  She  readily  saw  that  it  had 
a  different  heading  from  the  one  he  usually 
received,  and  it  wasn’t  the  time  of  month 
for  his  regular  home  paper.  This  gave  her 
an  excuse. 

“I  see  you  have  a  new  paper,  Mr.  Sel¬ 
lers.” 

“No,  it’s  an  old  paper.” 

“Now,  now,  Mr.  Sellers.” 

“Fact;  it  is  several  years  old.  It  has 
an  article  which  a  friend  wishes  me  to 
read.” 


“  0,  then  it  is  a  marked  article.” 

“It  is.” 

“Anything  that  would  interest  me?” 

“0,  it  might,”  and  he  drawled  slightly. 

“May  I  see  it?” 

“No,  not  now.  It’s  too  long  for  you  to 
digest  to-night.” 

“Then  it  does  interest  me.” 

“I  did  not  say  so.” 

“But  you  will  not  even  let  me  see  it. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  that.” 

“Now,  just  like  a  woman,  you  have  jump¬ 
ed  at  a  conclusion.  It  would  n’t  do  you 
one  particle  of  good  to  see  it,  and  you  have 
parried  with  me  until  your  curiosity  has 
become  aroused — just  your  woman’s  curios¬ 
ity.  And  Miss  Amanda,  you  are  nervous 
to-night,  almost  hysterical.  Now,  please 
tell  me  what  the  matter  is?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“No.  That  is,  Mr.  Sellers,  do  you 
know  Mr.  Pendleton?” 

“No,  Miss  Amanda,  I  do  not.” 

“He  says  you  and  he  came  from  the 
same  borough.” 

“Yes,  that  may  be.  He  might  remem¬ 
ber  me  and  I  not  remember  him;  I  am  an 
older  man.” 

“0,  I’m  so  glad,  for  I  thought  you  were 
not  friends;  you  act  so  strangely.  And  to 
do  that  you  would  have  to  know  one  another. 
I  do  n’t  like  to  see  two  such  good  friends 
of  mine  at  swords’  points.” 

“Thank  you,  Miss  Amanda.  Yes,  Mr. 
Pendleton  is  certainly  a  very  elegant  and 
accomplished  gentleman.  I  thought  at  first 
he  did  resemble  a  man  I  once  knew;  but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  my  memory 
has  failed  me  in  many  things  because  of 
long-continued  illness.  0,  Miss  Amanda, 
in  what  part  of  England  does  Mr.  Pendle¬ 
ton  say  he  lives?” 

“In  Kent,  where  he  says  he  has  an  es¬ 
tate.  He  is  prospecting  here  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.” 

“In  Kent,”  and  Mr.  Seller’s  grip  tight¬ 
ened  on  his  paper.  “  0,  he  is  n’t  the  fellow 
I  knew  at  all.” 

A  silence  fell  between  them.  She  wait¬ 
ed,  thinking  he  would  let  her  see  the  article 
in  the  paper.  He  did  not  offer  to  do  so,  and 
saying  “  Good  night,”  she  went  to  her  room. 
She  sat  down  by  the  window  and  looked  out 
upon  the  beautiful  night.  It  was  all  so  calm 
and  still,  save  the  sharp  cry  of  the  whip- 
poor-will  and  the  droning  of  insects. 

If  Marcus  Pendleton  remained  much 
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longer  he  would  certainly  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife.  Everything  now  pointed  to  that.  Did 
he  really  love  her?  He  was  almost  a  stran¬ 
ger.  Did  she  love  him?  She  did  not  care  to 
try  to  answer  that.  Would  she  accept  him? 
Something  told  her  she  would.  And  then 
her  heart  seemed  to  be  parting  from  her 
schoolboy  lover.  Perhaps  the  parting  had 
already  taken  place.  Jeff,  her  schoolmate 
champion,  friend  and  sweetheart,  had  been 
so  much  to  her  until  this  handsome,  grace¬ 
ful  Englishman  came. 

As  she  sat  gazing  in  abstraction  out  in¬ 
to  the  peace  of  the  summer  night,  she  heard 
a  noise  below,  and  saw  Mr.  Sellers  leaving 
the  house.  He  went  out  the  gate,  closing 
it  softly  to  avoid  the  click  of  the  latch,  and 
then  walked  rapidly  away.  Something  was 
amiss.  He  was  a  delicate  man  and  seldom 
went  out  unless  in  the  early  evening.  Her 
temples  throbbed.  The  silence  was  oppres¬ 
sive.  Her  breath  came  heavily.  Mr.  Sellers 
was  bound  on  some  unusual  errand.  Was 
it  Mr.  Pendleton?  Then  her  face  grew  hot. 
Everything  seemed  to  center  around  Mr. 
Pendleton.  Had  she  been  too  free  and  for¬ 
ward  in  encouraging  him;  in  really  offering 
herself  to  him?  0,  what  should  she  do! 

“  It  is  nine  o’clock.  The  Southern  Ex¬ 
press  goes  up  from  Chattanooga  at  11.30. 
I  guess  I  can  make  it,”  said  Mr.  Sellers  as 
he  went  up  the  pathway  to  the  hotel.  A 
gay  party  was  in  the  parlor.  The  ping, 
turn,  turn!  ping,  turn,  turn!  of  a  guitar  fell 
upon  his  ear,  and  a  tenor  voice  was  singing 
some  comic  song.  Laughter  followed  each 
refrain.  Mr.  Mayham,  the  landlord,  sat  on 
the  veranda,  keeping  time  to  the  song  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  with  his  finger  nails. 
Would  Mr.  Sellers  sit  on  the  veranda,  or 
would  he  join  the  lively  ones  in  the  parlor. 
And  how  was  it  that  he  was  strolling  so 
late;  it  was  quite  unusual  for  him.  0,  it 
was  Mr.  Pendleton  he  wished  to  see.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  he  would  call  him.  That  was  the 
last  song  of  the  evening,  anyway. 

Mr.  Pendleton  came  out.  When  he  saw 
Mr.  Sellers  his  manner  stiffened  perceptibly; 
he  said  “Good  evening,”  and  waited. 

“  I  have  just  received  a  paper  from  your 
old  town  of  Kent,  where  I  understand  you 
have  some  property.  I  think  it  contains  an 
article  that  will  interest  you.” 

“Indeed!  You  are  very  kind!  Excuse 
me.”  And  he  read. 

“  You  will  be  obliged  to  go  immediately, 
will  you  not,  Mr.  Pendleton  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes-;  I  suppose  so.” 


“You  can  make  that  11.30  train;  I  will 
drive  you  over  for  old  times’  sake.” 

In  half  an  hour  the  two  men  were  driv¬ 
ing  along  under  the  pines. 

“Understand  you’ve  been  prospecting 
about  here  considerably,  Mr.  Pendleton; 
what  success?” 

“Splendid,  Sellers;  I  was  about  to  close 
a  contract.” 

“Yes,  so  I  thought;  there  is  wealth  in 
these  mountains.  But  you’ll  hardly  organ¬ 
ize  that  company  now,  will  you?” 

“Nope.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Mr.  Marcus 
Pendleton  was  a  nineteen  days’  wonder.  Mr. 
Sellers  explained  why  he  took  that  midnight 
ride.  Mr.  Pendleton  had  heard  bad  news 
from  home.  Amanda  Guthrie  wondered  why 
Mr.  Pendleton  had  never  written. 

Jeff  Thompson  asked  about  a  month  later 
what  he  had  done  with  Mr.  Pendleton,  and 
for  reply  Mr.  Sellers  handed  him  a  paper 
with  a  marked  paragraph. 

,  When  Jeff  looked  up  from  reading,  Mr. 
Sellers  simply  said:  “  Go  and  get  her,  Jeff,” 
and  the  big,  handsome  fellow  went  down  the 
road  with  his  heart  thumping  like  a  trip¬ 
hammer.  As  he  passed  into  the  lane  lead¬ 
ing  to  Amanda’s  home,  he  saw  her  in  the 
yard.  Out  of  sheer  nervousness  he  had  to 
pause,  in  excuse  of  searching  out  a  particu¬ 
larly  bright  and  open-eyed  daisy.  A  moment 
more  and  he  was  at  the  gate,  for  she  had 
turned  to  go  in.  She  was  avoiding  him 
through  shame. 

“Don’t  go  ’way,  Mandy,”  he  called.  She 
came  to  the  gate.  While  they  stood  there 
in  silence,  neither  knowing  what  to  say,  the 
voices  of  the  night  grew  eloquent  about 
them.  The  energetic  cry  of  the  whip-poor- 
will  came  out  of  the  pines;  the  chirp  of  the 
cricket;  the  staccato  rasp  of  the  katy-did; 
the  pipe  of  the  tree  toad;  sounds  that  but 
emphasized  the  quietness.  The  twilight 
purple  upon  the  mountains  deepened. 
Amanda’s  hand  rested  upon  the  top  of  a 
paling.  It  disappeared  under  Jeff’s  browned 
palm.  As  they  lingered,  the  moon  lifted 
over  the  mountain,  and  all  the  deep  purple 
was  changed  into  a  shimmer  of  pearly  gray. 
Mr.  Sellers  came  along,  and  passed  in  with 
a  pleasant  “Good  evening.”  He  went  up 
the  walk  chuckling. 

“Good  thing  I  happened  in  Kent  that 
day.  I  thought  I  could  not  forget  that 
face.  My  memory  isn’t  bad  for  a  sick  man.” 

*  *  *  *  * 
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Almost  a  year  after,  while  Mrs.  Jeff 
Thompson  was  rummaging  in  the  garret, 
she  came  across  an  English  paper  in  an  old 
coat  of  her  husband’s.  Its  date  was  that 
of  nine  years  previous,  published  in  Kent. 
She  fell  a-reading.  Her  eye  caught  a 
marked  paragraph  in  the  court  news.  It  read : 

“John  Nailor  was  sentenced  to  eight 
years  in  the  hulks  to-day  for  forgery.  As 
he  passed  out  of  the  prisoner’s  dock  he 
waved  his  hand  to  a  woman  in  the  crowd, 
who  responded.  She  is  his  second  wife. 
His  first  wife  is  still  living  in  another  part 
of  England.” 


“0,  how  dreadful!”  and  there  was  a 
sharp  sting  in  her  heart.  She  took  the 
paper  down  stairs  and  put  it  in  the  fire. 
Her  husband  came  in  while  the  glow  of  the 
blaze  was  lighting  up  her  face. 

“Why,  Mandy,  gettin’  tea  early,  ain’t 
you?” 

“Yes,  John,  for  I  want  to  have  a  nice, 
long  evening  with  you,”  and  she  laid  her 
face  up  against  his  as  she  felt  his  arm 
stealing  around  her  waist. 

Landlord  Mayham  never  forgave  Mr. 
Sellers  for  running  off  his  best  and  most 
entertaining  boarder. 


VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  MOUNTAINS  AT  HARPER’S  FERRY. 


HARPER'S  FERRY, 


BY  W.  J.  LAMPTON. 


WHERE  the  tumbling  Shenandoah, 
From  its  sources  in  the  deeps 
Of  the  blue  Virginia  mountains, 
Lifting  up  their  azure  steeps 
To  the  azure  skies  above  them, 

Meets  the  dark  Potomac’s  waves  ; 

A  Queen  of  Beauty  rules  them 
And  sends  them  forth  her  slaves. 

From  her  throne  between  the  mountains 
She  smiles  upon  the  twain, 

As  they  join  their  crystal  currents 
In  their  journey  to  the  main ; 

And  their  emerald  ripples  murmur, 

As  they  glisten  in  the  sun, 

A  benison  and  anthem 

To  the  Queen  who  makes  them  one. 


BY  DANIEL  F.  GAY.* 

marked  by  some  four  hundred  monuments. 

The  guides  at  Gettysburg  have  grouped 
the  incidents  of  the  battle  into  a  very 
dramatic  story.  They  tell  how  Buford’s 
Union  cavalry  on  July  1st,  ’63,  held  in 
check  the  whole  Confederate  force;  how, 
during  the  night,  the  Federal  troops  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  hills  about  Gettysburg; 
of  the  second  and  third  days’  fight,  and 
that  Fourth  of  July,  1863,  made  more 
glorious  to  the  Northern  troops  by  cele¬ 
bration  of  complete  Union  victory.  The 
most  picturesque  spot  is  the  Devil’s  Den, 
where  Confederate  sharpshooters,  concealed 
behind  the  rocks,  made  Little  Round  Top 
almost  untenable  for  the  Federal  troops. 
In  looking  over  the  field  of  the  second  and 
third  days’  fight,  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  honors  rest  mainly  with  the  Confederate 
troops.  Old  soldiers  tell  how  Pickett’s 
charge  was  a  sight  to  remember  as  long  as 
life  lasts.  With  a  line  of  Confederate 
troops,  unwaveringly  straight,  he  charged 
across  an  open  field  in  the  face  of  a  terrible 
fire,  and  almost  won  his  goal. 

The  driver  was  quite  willing  to  go  any¬ 
where  and  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  the 
various  localities,  and,  as  some  return, 
during  the  day,  Jerry  tendered  him  an 
occasional  cigar.  About  the  fifth  one,  as 
an  apology  for  accepting  it,  he  informed 
Jerry  that  “they  were  pretty  durn  short, 
but  they  smoked  boss.” 

As  we  left  the  scene  of  General  Meade’s 
headquarters  Jerry  made  a  misstep  and 
sprained  his  foot.  He  found  he  could  ride 
a  bicycle  although  he  could  not  walk,  for 
only  the  toe  muscles  were  sprained,  and 
accordingly  after  supper  we  mounted  for 
Fairfield,  eight  miles  over  a  fair  road. 

*  By  permission  of  “  Outing.” 


OW  that  it  is  over  we 
can  sum  up  our  ad¬ 
vice  into  a  few  words 
to  those  who  con¬ 
template  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  trip: 
’Do  not  expect  too 
•  much  of  the  roads, 
for  you  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  you  do, 
and  remember  the 
Valley  Pike  is  at  its 
best  in  June;  accord¬ 
ingly,  plan  for  this 
time  if  you  can.  It 

From“Ou™o.”  Copyrighted.  would  Seem,  tOO,  On 
ON  THE  VALLEY  PIKE.  .  ^  ^ 

take  the  opposite  direction  to  that  we 
selected  and  start  from  Natural  Bridge 
and  ride  north,  down  the  Valley,  for  the 
average  trend  of  the  country  is  down¬ 
hill  from  Lexington.  Above  all  things,  do 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  the  average  wheel¬ 
man  and  ride  too  rapidly;  you  might  as 
well  take  the  railroad;  but  go  slow  enough 
so  that  your  perspective  of  scenery  is  not 
confined  to  the  ground  in  front  of  your 
wheel.  And  remember  if  you  like  to  meet 
people,  people  will  like  to  meet  you,  which 
will  prove  to  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  both, 
particularly  yourself. 

We  started  at  Gettysburg,  a  course  we 
would,  as  I  have  said,  advise  wheelmen  to 
reverse  and  end  with  Gettysburg  rather 
than  begin  with  it. 

The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is  as  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  casual  visitor  as  to  the  vete¬ 
ran  who  fought  there.  For  one  thing,  it  is 
the  high-water  mark  of  the  rebellion,  and 
another,  the  positions  of  the  troops  are  well 
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The  road  from  Fairfield  to  Mountain 
Top  (seven  miles)  is  not  so  steep  but  that 
it  might  be  ridden  by  wheel  most  of  the 
way,  although  in  places  the  surface  is  so 
covered  with  small  stones  that  walking  is  a 
necessity. 

It  was  a  glorious  ride  !  Early  morning 
light  and  mountain  views!  Some  of  the 
Dutch  customs  still  linger  about  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  one  sees  an  occasional  old  Dutch 
oven  of  brick  and  roofed  over.  The  oven 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  baking  and 
soap  making.  Wood  fuel  is  plentiful  here 
and  the  ashes  are  dumped  into  a  V-shaped 
lye  vat  about  three  feet  deep  and  as  long. 
When  soap  is  wanted  the  lye  is  made  by 
pouring  water  on  the  ashes,  and  as  it  runs 
through  into  a  trough  below,  the  alkali  is 
dissolved  out.  This  lye  is  then  boiled  with 
fat,  when  soft-soap  results.  In  this  ride  up 
the  mountain  we  passed  several  abandoned 
lime-kilns  very  picturesque  in  their  tumble- 
down  condition,  half  overgrown  with  brush. 

From  Mountain  Top  to  Hagerstown 
(seventeen  miles)  via  Waynesboro  is  an 
excellent  ride,  although  the  descent  for  two 
miles  is  very  abrupt  and  the  sur¬ 
face  bad.  The  customary  way 
to  descend  is  to  coast,  with  the 
foot  as  a  brake  on  the  front 
wheel. 

Jerry  had  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  gentleman  in  Shep- 
herdstown  who  had  served  as 
Colonel  in  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  Con¬ 
federate  cavalry.  The  war  spirit 
is  not  so  much  alive  as  some 
croakers  would  have  us  believe, 
else  an  introduction  from  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Captain  to  a  Confederate 
Colonel  would  have  met  with  a 
chilling  reception.  Not  at  all! 

The  Colonel  urged  Jerry  to  make 
his  house  headquarters  during 
his  stay  in  Shepherdstown.  In 
the  North  the  Colonel  would 
have  put  him  up  at  the  club, 
and  he  would  have  called  at  the 
house  once  or  twice,  but  that  is 
not  the  Virginia  way. 

The  Colonel’s  family  has  lived 
on  the  estate  since  the  country 
was  settled.  Near  the  house 
is  the  famous  Falling  Spring, 
where  the  Virginia  heroes  of 
1776  met  to  start  on  their  “bee¬ 
line  for  Boston.”  The  estates 
about  here,  in  fact  all  over  the 


South,  were  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the 
war,  and  the  past  glory  of  the  old  “  First 
Families  ”  has  hardly  returned. 

Sunday  morning  the  breakfast  bell  found 
Jerry  on  the  front  porch  talking  war  times 
with  the  Colonel.  His  regiment,  during  the 
retreat  toward  Richmond  before  the  Seven 
Days’  Fight,  was  detailed  at  Fairfax  C.  H. 
to  detain  the  enemy.  The  infantry  had 
gone  and  the  breastworks  were  dismantled. 
When  the  Federal  troops  had  come  within 
sight  the  Colonel  had  directed  that  an  old 
piece  of  stovepipe  be  rigged  on  an  aban¬ 
doned  pair  of  cart-wheels  and  thrust  over 
the  breastworks.  As  they  came  still  nearer 
his  men  went  through  the  motions  of  load¬ 
ing  the  imitation  cannon.  The  Federal 
troops  lay  down,  the  officers  looking  as  if 
they  would  like  to  mightily,  but  still  urging 
the  men  on.  When  within  hearing  the 
Colonel,  in  stentorian  tones,  shouted, 
“Ready!”  Down  they  went  the  second 
time,  and  later  a  third.  Then  the  officers’ 
glasses  discovered  the  ruse,  and  a  more 
suddenly  cheerful  lot  of  men  you  never  saw. 
Meantime  the  Colonel,  with  his  forces  had 
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departed,  having  delayed  the  Federal  infan¬ 
try  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  After  break¬ 
fast  the  Coloners  son-in-law  took  Jerry  for 
a  drive  across  the  Potomac  to  Antietam 
battlefield.  The  road  winds  down  a  steep 
hill  to  a  toll-bridge,  where  Jerry,  with 
profuse  protestations,  declared  he  would 
pay  the  toll.  Accordingly  he  tendered  the 
old  lady  a  dime,  anticipating  a  nickel 


September,  ’62,  and  would  have  been  the 
end  of  his  troops  if  the  Federal  commander 
had  known  and  taken  advantage  of  the  to¬ 
pography  of  the  country.  The  Colonel 
pointed  out  on  a  sketch  how,  after  the  bat¬ 
tle,  Lee’s  troops  were  held  in  a  bend  of  the 
Potomac,  with  no  place  to  cross  except 
Blackford’s  Ford. 

He  told  how  the  river  is  deep  and 


‘THE  WOOD  ASHES  ARE  DUMPED  INTO  A  LYE  VAT.’ 


change.  He  was  unused  to  paying  toll,  for 
in  his  State  no  such  arrangement  exists, 
but  tried  to  force  his  fee  upon  the  hesi¬ 
tating  old  lady,  who  seemed  in  no  wise 
anxious  to  take  it,  even  upon  his  repeated 
protests. 

Antietam  was  not  the  witness  of  strong 
dramatic  scenes  to  the  same  extent  that 
Gettysburg  was.  It  was  the  culmination 
of  Lee’s  first  invasion  of  the  North  in 


bounded  by  bluffs  at  other  points;  and  had 
McClellan  held  the  ford  early  in  the  day, 
when  it  was  not  well  defended  by  the  Con¬ 
federate  troops,  Lee  would  not  have  had  a 
place  open  for  retreat. 

The  field  of  Antietam  is  marked  with 
hundreds  of  iron  plates  ;  on  each,  in  raised 
letters,  is  an  account  of  such  engagement 
as  happened  there.  The  most  interesting 
objects  are  Dunker  Church,  which  was 
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riddled  with  shell;  the  Burnside  Bridge  and 
Bloody  Lane,  where  the  men  lay  dead, 
piled  six  ^nd  seven  deep. 

Jerry  had  started  out  to  make  a  view 
of  the  Burnside  Bridge,  but  after  wander¬ 
ing  through  a  maze  of  new-made  roads, 
“concluded  he  had  missed  it,”  a  fact  which 
had  been  patent  for  some  time. 

Next  morning  we  made  our  adieus  to 
the  Colonel  and  his  family,  intending  to 
reach  Harper’s  Ferry  (ten  miles)  in  time  to 
make  some  views.  But  Jerry,  the  rascal, 
knew  if  he  could  persuade  Miss  Polly  to  go 
for  a  spin  Harper’s  Ferry  would  not  see 
him  that  day.  The  young  lady  was  quite 
willing,  and  they  took  the  river  road,  bor¬ 
dered  on  one  side  by  a  high  cliff,  on  the 
other  by  the  Potomac. 

During  the  ride  Jerry  told  of  his  futile 
efforts  to  secure  a  picture  of  the  Burnside 
Bridge,  and  hinted  that  it  would  now  be  an 
excellent  ride. 

Accordingly,  at  two  they  were  off.  Jer¬ 
ry  wasn’t  saying  anything  now  about  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  his  burning  enthusiasm  for  that 
spot  having  become  ashes,  as  it  were. 
What  were  historic  places  compared  to  a 
ride  with  a  pretty  girl?  Nothing,  simply 
nothing.  Besides,  were  they  not  about  to 
visit  the  Burnside  Bridge?  Certainly,  for 
the  shower  that  caught  them  near  the  hotel 
in  Sharpsburg  would  make  but  a  few 
moments’  delay. 

“This  hotel  parlor  is  awfully  stuffy,” 
ventured  sweet  Polly. 

“  I  was  just  thinking  that  myself,”  re¬ 
plied  Jerry.  “Suppose  we  make  a  rush  for 
the  National  Cemetery.  The  water  won’t 
spoil  my  clothes  if  it  doesn’t  yours.” 

A  smart  spurt  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
and  the  wheels  are  left  on  the  piazza  of  the 
attendant’s  cottage,  while  Miss  Polly  and 
Jerry  run  for  the  covered  rostrum.  Did 
you  ever  sit  in  a  sheltered  place  out-doors 
with  a  congenial  soul,  watching  the  rain? 
Under  such  circumstances,  did  you  feel  an 
eager  enthusiasm  to  “  reach  Burnside 
Bridge”  ?  Jerry  says  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  palmistry  in  such  a  case  is 
“  mighty  handy.” 

“Look,  Mr.  Travers,  there’s  the  attend¬ 
ant.”  Travers  is  Jerry’s  other  name. 

“Don’t  disturb  him.  Now  the  Mound 
of  Mars - ” 

“  But  he  is  saying  something  to  us.” 

Reluctantly  relinquishing  the  pursuit  of 
the  interesting  science,  Jerry  went  to  the 
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JEFFERSON’S  ROCK- HARPER’S  FERRY. 


other  end  of  the  rostrum,  and  with  the  ut¬ 
most  sang-froid  inquired,  “  How  far  is  it  to 
the  Burnside  Bridge?” 

“  I  said  it  was  against  the  rules  to  sit 
on  the  grass.” 

“It  isn’t  more  than  a  mile,  is  it?” 

The  attendant,  hardly  equal  to  a  third 
declaration  of  rules,  surlily  answered, 
“  ’Bout  half  a  mile.” 

“Thanks.  Which  way?” 

“First  turn  to  your  right,  or  back 
through  the  town  and  first  left.”  So  they 
rode  into  Sharpsburg,  half  a  mile,  and  se¬ 
cured  a  covered  barge  which  took  them  and 
their  wheels  home. 

After  supper  Archie  turned  up  in  the 


hotel  with  “I  thought  you  had  gone  to 
Harper’s  Ferry.” 

“  Well,  you  see  the  er — .  Well,  a  fel¬ 
low  can’t  ride  in  the  rain.” 

In  the  morning  we  regretfully  said 
“Good-bye,”  and  resumed  our  trip,  via 
Burnside  Bridge  (that  oft-sought  object) 
and  the  Maryland  Heights,  to  Harper’s 
Ferry  (twelve  miles). 

It  is  a  poor  road  for  a  wheel,  hilly  and 
dusty  when  dry,  and  longer  than  the  pike, 
but  it  passes  the  house  where  John  Brown 
lived  as  “Isaac  Smith,  prospecting  for  min¬ 
erals.” 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  as  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  stood  on  the  rock  (since  named  for 
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him)  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  he  could 
look  between  the  mountains  down  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  :  “This 
is  worth  crossing  the  ocean  to  see.”  The 
view  has  lost  nothing  by  the  dotting  houses 
in  the  landscape,  and  the  onlooker,  as  he 
stands  on  West  Virginian  soil,  can  see 
Maryland  at  his  left  and  Virginia  on  his 
right — three  states  at  once. 

Jerry  had  a  card  of  introduction  to  a 
young  lady  in  Charlestown,  reputed  to  be 
a  great  beauty,  and  he  planned  to  spend 
the  evening  there ;  accordingly,  at  three  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  Harper’s  Ferry  friends. 
While  a  bicycle  costume  was  not  the  proper 
thing  for  calling,  yet  he  had  learned  people 


his  nature  to  succumb  to  a  surprise  for  long. 
But  he  felt  embarrassed  for  want  of  even¬ 
ing  dress.  However,  in  the  half  lights  of 
the  shaded  piazza  he  soon  forgot  that. 
Flashing  eyes,  curving  lips  and  gleaming 
neck  kept  him  in  fevered  admiration,  and 
soon  brought  him  to  a  point  where  he  would 
not  have  been  responsible  for  his  acts. 
Jerry  says  when  he  loses  his  head  some¬ 
thing  has  to  give,  and,  rather  than  risk 
such  an  event,  he  took  refuge  in  deceit. 

“I  hope  the  baby  is  well  this  hot 
weather.” 

“Are  you  an  uncle,  Mr.  Traverse?” 

“Didn’t  Miss  Mary  write  you  that  I  was 
married?” 


•‘AN  OCCASIONAL  OLD  DUTCH  OVEN.” 


condoned  it  most  readily  and  that  the  trip 
afforded  an  excellent  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Now,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Jerry’s  fickleness  is  that  he  feels  he  ought 
to  be  loyal  to  the  last  damsel  he  has  had 
an  interest  in.  His  call  on  Miss  St.  Claire 
was  prompted  by  a  sense  of  courtesy  to 
their  common  friend,  and  thoughts  of  Miss 
Polly  doubtless  lingered  about  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  his  brain.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
he  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  vision  of 
loveliness  which  floated  into  the  room  with 
a  slender  hand  outheld,  and  “  Mr.  Travers, 
I’m  right  glad  to  meet  you.  Mary  told  me 
to  expect  you  to-day  or  to-morrow.”  He 
was  dazed  for  a  moment;  still,  it  is  not  in 


A  gasp  of  surprise,  and  the  surcharged 
atmosphere  cleared  at  once.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  Jerry  has  regretted  this  speech 
ever  since,  and  wished  he  had  let  things  go 
on  and  permitted  himself  to  “lose  his  head.” 
He  always  speaks  as  if  the  latter  end  of 
the  evening  lacked  the  brilliancy  of  the 
beginning. 

At  Charlestown  is  a  commission  signed 
by  John  Brown  and  his  Secretary  of  War, 
appointing  one  Leeman  to  a  captaincy  in 
his  army.  It  seems  that  Brown  had  a  writ¬ 
ten  constitution,  a  cabinet,  and  all  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  provisional  government  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  slaves  were  to  rise  with  him, 
assistance  was  expected  from  the  North, 
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and  after  the  provisional  government  had 
become  firmly  established  a  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  was  to  be  effected. 

The  next  morning’s  shower  cleared  off 
by  ten,  and  after  lunch  we  started  for  Win¬ 
chester  (eighteen  miles)  over  a  fine  road. 
About  five  miles  beyond  Berryville  the  pike 
takes  three  sharp  turns  down  a  hill,  and  as 
you  come  around  the  last  corner  a  wide 
ford  comes  into  view.  Jerry  had  no  idea 
how  deep  it  was,  and,  amidst  frantic  efforts 
to  stop  his  wheel,  realized  that  this  was 
one  of  the  places  where  a  brake  would  be 
useful.  He  succeeded  in  tumbling  off  among 
some  rocks,  where  he  had  a  good  view  of 


repairs  about  once  in  five  years,  of  the  one- 
hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  there  is  always 
fifteen  to  twenty  of  cracked  limestone  in 
a  more  or  less  tamped  condition.  In  riding 
over  the  cracked  stone  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  a  puncture  if  the  tire  is  kept 
exceedingly  hard,  for  lime  rock  does  not 
split  with  cutting  corners.  If  you  enter  the 
Valley  Pike  expecting  an  unusually  fine  road 
you  will  be  disappointed  and  disheartened, 
but  if  you  expect  an  ordinary  road,  things 
will  prove  very  cheerful.  The  Colonel  had 
given  Jerry  a  card  of  introduction  to  the 
“Professor”  in  Winchester,  who  was  head 
of  a  girls’  school.  So  he  called  at  the 
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four  girls  across  the  stream  laughing  at 
him. 

We  had  heard  much  of  the  famous  Valley 
Pike,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles,  from 
Hagerstown  to  Staunton.  The  League  book 
rates  the  Valley  Pike  as  the  “finest  riding 
East,  except  during  road-mending.”  It 
forgets  to  state  that  the  road-mending  is 
of  necessity  always  going  on,  for  the  sur¬ 
face  is  of  limestone,  undrained,  and  lasts 
only  four  or  five  years.  It  is  made  by  dis¬ 
tributing  cracked  limestone  on  the  road, 
and  as  teams  pass  over  it,  in  the  course  of 
months,  it  is  worn  into  a  hard,  smooth  road¬ 
way,  excellent  for  a  wheel.  But  as  it  needs 


school  and  presented  the  card,  reciting  his 
little  tale  in  a  most  suave  and  genteel 
manner. 

The  Professor  turned  the  card  about 
silently,  and  as  Jerry  finished  looked  up  at 
him  and  said,  “What  are  you  selling?” 

He  was  quite  deaf,  and  Jerry  had  not 
known  it.  Upon  returning  to  the  hotel  his 
lonely  thoughts  turned  to  Miss  Polly,  and 
he  longed  to  write  to  her  what  he  thought 
of  her  father’s  friend,  the  Professor,  but 
felt  the  proprieties  forbade. 

With  an  early  morning  start  it  was 
straightaway  to  Staunton  for  a  century 
run.  The  first  half  hour  we  made  eight 
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miles,  the  second  six,  the  third  four,  and 
tired,  too.  This  brought  us  to  Strasburg, 
eighteen  miles;  and  ’twas  passing  strange 
the  wheel  went  so  hard,  but  a  glance  at 
the  thermometer  showed  ninety-eight  de¬ 
grees  in  the  shade  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning.  No  century  run  that  day,  but 
Woodstock  by  noon  (thirty-one  miles),  and 
that  only  after  cooling  off  in  a  swimming- 
hole  disclosed  by  some  boys. 

This  valley  during  the  war  was  swept 
dozens  of  times  by  the  troops  of  both  armies. 
It  was  a  most  excellent  source  of  supplies, 
for  the  fertile  farms  produce  a  maximum 
of  crop  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  Yet 
Sheridan  declared  he  would  “make  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  so  bare  that  a  crow 
crossing  it  would  need  to  carry  a  knap¬ 


sack.”  He  kept  his  word,  and  yet  to-day 
no  large  section  of  country  in  the  South 
shows  so  little  the  effects  of  the  war.  We 
of  the  North  hardly  realize  how  that 
struggle  exhausted  everything  the  South 
had  to  give,  and  it  is  only  such  exceptional 
spots  as  this  that  to-day  are  recovered. 
To  be  sure  one  occasionally  finds  the  walls 
of  an  old  mansion  standing  where  it  was 
burned  by  one  army  or  the  other,  but  the 
people,  as  a  whole,  are  well  housed — per¬ 
haps  not  in  such  trim  houses  as  are  to  be 
found  in  New  England;  the  climate  does 
not  require  that,  neither  is  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  Southerner  such  as  to  demand 
it,  but  in  houses  better  than  the  average 
farming  community  of  the  South. 

The  negro  is  the  great  Southern  prob¬ 


lem.  One  cannot  realize  how  serious  is 
that  problem  until  he  has  spent  some  time 
in  the  South.  Education  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

After  dinner  Jerry  fell  into  line  with 
the  loafers  on  the  hotel  porch,  who  were 
proving  their  title  to  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave  by  a  political 
discussion,  which  settled  as  much  as  poli¬ 
tical  discussions  usually  do. 

“I  tell  yo’,  suh,  Fm  tired  of  this  Demo¬ 
cratic  gov’nment.  Look  yere !  Right  after 
the  wah  I  was  gettin’  ovah  a  dollah  a  pound 
fo’  my  cotton.  What  am  I  gettin’  now? 

I  ask  yo’,  suh,  What  am  I  gettin’  now? 
The  Democrats  are  a  rulin’  the  country, 
and  I’m  gettin’  seven  cents.” 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  started  for 
Mount  Jackson  (twelve 
miles)  where  we  planned 
to  spend  the  night.  Did 
you  ever  get  caught  in 
a  shower  under  a  cov¬ 
ered  bridge,  alongside  a 
load  of  watermelons?  If 
you  do,  buy  one,  drop  it 
on  the  floor,  pick  up  the 
ripe  center  and  bury 
your  mouth  in  its  juicy 
sweetness.  Jerry  de¬ 
clares  that  is  the  ideal 
way  to  eat  melons. 

Between  Mount  Jack- 
son  and  New  Market 
(seven  miles)  the  road 
was  mostly  “new  metal,” 
as  the  freshly  cracked 
limestone  is  termed. 

From  there  to  Har¬ 
risonburg  (nineteen 
miles)  the  road  was  fair,  but  in  spots  had 
new  metal.  The  heat  was  terrible,  over 
a  hundred  in  the  shade,  and  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  in  the  sun.  Jerry  left  his  wheel 
leaning  against  a  country  store  while  he 
went  across  the  fields  for  a  swim,  and 
when  he  returned  the  cork  handles  pulled 
off  as  he  mounted.  The  sun  was  so  hot  that 
it  had  melted  the  shellac.  New  Market  is 
the  point  from  which  Luray,  with  its  wond¬ 
erful  caves,  is  visited,  but  since  the  turnpike 
company  turned  the  road  over  to  the  county 
no  repairs  have  been  made,  and  it  is  so 
washed  out  that  it  is  almost  impassable  for 
a  bicycle. 

Just  before  reaching  the  hotel  in  Har¬ 
risonburg  Jerry’s  tire  sustained  a  puncture. 
This,  together  with  the  intense  heat  and 
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his  desire  to  reach  Natural  Bridge  the  next 
morning,  induced  us  to  take  the  train  to 
Staunton  (twenty-five  miles),  a  busy  little 
city,  more  like  a  New  England  town  than 
any  place  we  had  visited  in  the  valley.  In 
the  late  afternoon  we  wheeled  to  Lexing¬ 
ton  (thirty-six  miles)  over  a  hilly  “dirt” 
road,  which  was  in  an  unusually  good  con¬ 
dition,  owing  to  a  recent  rain.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  consul  of  the  L.  A.  W.  in  pretty 
sarcasm  remarks  in  the  Route  Book  some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  that  “  dirt,  as  a  descrip¬ 
tive  adjective  applied  to  roads,  is  a  failure 
and  of  no  value.” 

In  Virginia  the  dirt  road  is  undoubtedly 
a  failure,  but  as  a  descriptive  name  it  is 
very  successful.  This  particular  kind  of 
road  is  sometimes  called  “mud  road,”  as 
distinguished  from  limestone  or  plank  roads. 
When  it  is  wet  it  is  deep  mud ;  when  dry, 


deep  dust  and  only  good  for  a  few  days 
after  a  rain. 

At  Lexington,  General  Lee  and  “Stone¬ 
wall  ”  Jackson  are  buried,  and  Lee  University 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
beautiful  ride  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
fifteen  miles  to  the  Natural  Bridge,  up  hill 
and  down,  with  the  sun  just  lighting  the 
distant  mountains.  If  you  ever  take  this 
trip  do  not  miss  this  early  morning  ride. 

Pictures  of  the  Natural  Bridge  seldom 
give  on  adequate  conception  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  height  and  span.  The  country  road 
runs  across  the  top,  and  from  this  you  pass 
down  the  hillside  into  the  ravine  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge.  In  the  good  old  days, 
before  this  wonder  of  nature  was  fenced  in 
and  exhibited  at  fifty  cents  a  view,  George 
Washington  carved  his  name  part  way  up 
the  cliff.  Some  fifty  years  or  so  ago  a 
student  determined  to 
outdo  his  Country’s  Fath¬ 
er  and  cut  his  initials 
above  Washington’s.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  completed  it, 
the  descent  looked  so 
fearsome  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  the  top, 
and  was  pulled  over  the 
brink  nearly  dead  from 
exhaustion  and  nervous 
strain. 

I  will  not  describe  the 
Luray  Caves,  because  the 
visit  was  not  properly  a 
part  of  Jerry’s  bicycle 
trip,  and  further,  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  them 
without  illustrations.  It 
seems  that  the  caves  were 
not  discovered  so  much 
by  accident  as  by  per¬ 
sistent  search.  Before 
the  discovery  was  made 
public,  the  land  covering 
them  was  sold,  but  the 
original  owners  sued  and 
recovered  it  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  announced. 
Why  the  property  was 
returned  to  them  it  is 
hard  to  state. 
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EASTER  IN  THE  ALPS  OF  TYROL. 


BY  MISS  IDA  G.  WRIGHT. 


NO  people  celesbrate  Easter  with  more 
pomp  and  religious  ceremony  than  do 
the  peasants  of _ northern  Italy,  “The 
Tyrol.” 

The  feast  of  Easter  is  looked  upon  and 
considered  a  feast  akin  to  Christmas,  but 
even  of  more  significance,  for  while  one 
commemorates  the  birth  of  a  Saviour,  the 
other  reminds  us  of  His  glorious  triumph. 

Easter  has  always  held  for  itself  a 
special  and  sacred  place  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Christians,  and  while  the  ceremony  per¬ 
taining  to  the  day  throughout  the  world, 
so  far  as  Catholicity  is  concerned,  is  the 
same,  there  is  in  every  country  a  character¬ 
istic  peculiarly  its  own. 

In  the  Tyrol,  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Alp  Mountains,  preparations  for  the 
celebration  of  Easter  begin  almost  at  the 
ushering  in  of  Lent,  with  the  exception  of 
Holy  Week,  when  all  matters  are  strictly 
suspended.  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first  day 
of  the  Lenten  season,  to  the  humble  and 
sincerely  religious  peasant  of  the  Tyrol 
means  the  commencing  of  a  season  of  de¬ 
privations  from  all  pleasures  of  his  simple 
life  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  edict  of 
the  church  for  a  period  of  forty  days. 

In  democratic  America,  where  many  of 
the  obligations  of  Lent  as  performed  by  the 
Catholics  of  Europe  are  relaxed,  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  season  is  not  considered  even  by 
the  most  devout  a  very  great  hardship. 
But  to  the  peasant  of  Tyrol  such  relaxa¬ 
tions  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  any  pen¬ 
ance  at  all.  To  these  people  the  season  of 
Lent  is  a  season  particularly  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  the  soul  and  is  spent  in  rigid 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  obligations 
laid  down  by  the  church. 

The  feast  of  Easter  being  the  close  of 
the  forty  days  of  strict  religious  devotion 
and  abstinence,  naturally  opens  a  season  of 
relaxation  and  pleasure  which  the  Tyrolean 
indulges  in  with  vim. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  feast  of 
Easter  in  the  Tyrol,  for  which  great  pre¬ 
parations  are  made,  are  novel  and  very 
interesting  to  an  American.  Beginning 
at  the  tolling  of  the  village  church  bell 
on  the  morning  of  Holy  Thursday,  cere¬ 
monies  commemorating  “The  Last  Sup¬ 
per”  are  attended  by  all  the  faithful, 


and  all  business  is  suspended  until  after 
the  morning  of  Holy  Saturday,  when  the 
bell  again  tolls,  announcing  to  all  the 
literal  termination  of  the  Lenten  season. 
The  ceremony  on  Holy  Saturday  is  of  a 
simple  nature  and  includes  the  blessing  of 
the  Holy  Water.  After  this  ceremony  pre¬ 
parations  are  again  taken  up  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Easter  with  renewed  vigor. 

Early  Easter  morning,  even  before  the 
cock  crows  the  dawn  of  the  “Day  of  Resur¬ 
rection,”  every  one  is  astir.  The  various 
societies  and  orders  that  are  to  take  part 
in  the  procession  assemble  in  full  regalia 
in  the  market  place,  which  is  usually  the 
largest  plaza  in  the  village,  and  form  into 
line  according  to  the  set  program.  Little 
girls  costumed  in  the  national  colors  of 
Italy  and  carrying  garlands  and  clusters  of 
wild  mountain  flowers,  little  boys  dressed 
in  the  characteristic  garb  of  the  Tyrol,  in¬ 
cluding  the  heavy  nailed  shoe  and  shapely 
alpine  hat  with  feather  form  a  pretty  pro¬ 
cession.  Lighted  wax  candles  are  car¬ 
ried  by  each  child  in  addition  to  the 
flowers  carried  by  the  girls.  The  pro¬ 
cession  is  made  up  about  as  follows : 
Heralds  in  bright  costumes  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  village  band,  if  the  town  can 
boast  of  such  an  organization,  if  not,  the 
church  choir  follows  the  heralds;  then 
comes  the  burgomaster  of  the  village  to¬ 
gether  with  the  town  council  and  other 
municipal  dignitaries  each  attired  in  the  full 
regalia  of  their  official  positions;  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  if  he  resides  in  the  town, 
and  the  parish  priests  with  altar  boys  in 
red  cassocks  and  lace  follow.  Each  boy 
carries  either  a  lighted  candle  or  swings 
the  censer.  Then  come  the  children,  the 
smallest  in  front,  gladdening  the  joys  of 
the  day  by  anthems  suitable  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
crowds  of  villagers  in  line,  and  scattered 
through  the  processions  are  floats  or  tab¬ 
leau  cars,  each  drawn  by  sturdy  mountain 
horses.  Each  float  portrays  an  allegorical 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  One  may 
represent  Him  in  the  garden  fasting,  an¬ 
other  His  appearance  before  Pilate,  while 
another  will  show  His  glorious  resurrection. 
The  characters  in  these  allegorical  tableaux 
are  enacted  by  the  villagers  who  enter  into 
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the  spirit  of  the  picture  represented  with 
all  the  fervor  and  devotion  possible,  and 
like  the  peasants  of  Horwitz  in  Austria, 
who  perform  “The  Passion  Play,”  befit  them¬ 
selves  for  their  respective  parts  by  religious 
devotion  before  the  procession.  The  floats 
are  picturesque,  and  though  made  by  the 
peasants,  are  beautiful  in  decoration  and 
realistic  in  the  scene  represented. 

As  the  procession  passes  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  village  the  bishop 
blesses  the  spectators  who  kneel  as  the 
benediction  is  given.  Along  the  whole 
route  of  the  procession  people  crowded  on 
the  sidewalks  throw  flowers  as  the  line  of 
parade  passes  on. 

The  procession  ends  at  the  church, 
where  all  enter,  and  then  begins  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  Easter  Pontifical  High  Mass. 
The  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice  is  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  with  flowers  and  branches 
of  the  mountain  trees,  while  the  high  altar 
is  ablaze  with  hundreds  of  lighted  candles 
fixed  in  various  colored  shades,  each  light 
peeping  through  a  mass  of  foliage  which 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  im¬ 
mense  Easter  candle,  eight  feet  in  height, 
set  in  a  candelabra  of  magnificent  design 
and  costly  workmanship,  is  set  on  the 
Gospel,  or  left  side  of  the  altar,  where  it 
remains  until  Trinity  Sunday,  lighted  for 


the  first  time  Easter  morning.  The  altar, 
the  flowers  and  the  decorations  make  in 
all  a  scene  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  while 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  pungent  odor  of 
incense  as  it  wafts  from  the  swinging  cen- 
cer  held  by  the  acolytes. 

As  the  procession  enters  the  church  the 
choir  sings  the  Easter  anthem  and  the 
Pontifical  Mass  begins.  It  is  usually  offici¬ 
ated  by  the  bishop,  assisted  by  the  parish 
priests.  Each  function  of  the  Mass  adds 
to  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
entire  ceremony,  the  “Gloria  in  Excelsis 
Deo”  and  Papal  benediction  closing  the 
Mass. 

The  singing  of  the  choir  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  music  is  of  the  highest  order  as 
the  musical  ability  and  vocal  talent  of  the 
Tyrolean  is  world-famed.  The  ceremony  in 
the  church  usually  lasts  from  two  to  four 
hours. 

After  the  Mass  the  day  of  pleasure  be¬ 
gins  ;  shops  that  have  been  closed  since 
Holy  Thursday  are  opened,  amusements 
of  all  kinds  are  in  full  sway,  merry 
crowds  parade  the  streets  singing  Easter 
songs  and  the  wine  gardens  are  filled  with 
lovers  of  the  Italian  vintage.  This  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  stars  twinkle  through  the 
pure  mountain  air,  far  above  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Alps,  telling  all  night  has 
come  and  Easter  day  has  passed. 


“RUDYARD”  AND  “KIPLING” 


SEVERAL  years  ago  Mr.  F.  D.  Underwood, 
now  General  Manager  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  named  two  stations  in  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  “Rudyard”  and 
“Kipling,”  one  being  in  an  agricultural  coun¬ 


try  and  the  other  in  an  iron  ore  district.  Some¬ 
time  later  a  mutual  friend  informed  Kipling 
of  Mr.  Underwood’s  action,  and  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  author  sent  Mr.  Underwood  his  photo¬ 
graph  with  the  following  lines  on  the  back: 


“rudyard”  and  “kipling.” 


“Wise  is  the  child  who  knows  his  sire” 
The  ancient  proverb  ran; 

But  wiser  far  the  man  who  knows 
How,  where  and  when  his  offspring  grows, 
For  who  the  mischief  would  suppose 
Pve  sons  in  Michigan. 


Yet  am  I  saved  from  mid-night  ills, 
That  warp  the  soul  of  man; 
They  do  not  make  me  walk  the  floor 
Nor  hammer  at  the  doctor’s  door, 
They  deal  in  wheat  and  iron  ore, 

My  sons  in  Michigan. 


Oh,  Tourist  in  the  Pullman  Car 
(By  Cook’s  or  Raymond’s  plan) 
Forgive  a  parent’s  partial  view; 

But,  maybe,  you  have  children  too — 
So  let  me  introduce  to  you 
My  sons  in  Michigan. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
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MILEAGE. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES . 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION . 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION . 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER . 

TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM . 


784.38 

129.00 

.391.00 

5.30 

1,309.68 

774.25 

774.25 


2,083  93 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

NO.  528 

DAILY 

No.  510 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  5  12 

EX.  SUN. 

0  HOUR 

NO.  508 

DAILY 

NO.  502 

DAILY 

NO.  524 
“ ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

NO.  5  1  4 

DAILY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

Lv.  WASHINGTON - 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .. 
LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

AM 

7.05 

7.55 

7.69 

10.15 

12.35 

12.40 

PM 

AM 

8.00 

8.50 

8.64 

1  1.00 

1 .20 
1.25 

PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.50 

10.54 

1  2.53 
3.00 
3.05 

PM 

NOON 

12.06 

1  2.57 

1 .01 
3.09 
5.35 
5.40 

PM 

PM 

1.15 
2.  15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 

co  PM 

53.00 
“3.49 
o3.53 
S5.52 
“-8. 00 
=|8.05 

PM 

PM 

5.05 
6.00 
6.04 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.45 

PM 

PM 

8.00 

9.00 

9.05 

1  1.40 
3.20 

AM 

NIGHT 

2.00 
2.52 
3.00 
6.  10 
7.45 
7.50 

AM 

AM 

9.00 

9.52 

9.56 

1  2. 1  2 
2.30 
2.35 

PM 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

No.  505 

DAILY 

NO.  5  17 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  501 

DAILY 

No.  5  II 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

6  HOUR 

No.  507 

DAILY 

No.  509 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

NO.  525 

DAILY 

No.  503 

DAILY 

No.  5  15 

DAILY 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET - 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION - 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON - 

AM 

4.30 

8.00 

10.04 

10.08 

1  1  .00 
AM 

AM 

7.55 

8.00 

10.26 

12.41 

12.45 

1 .40 

PM 

AM 

9.55 

10.00 

1  2.20 
2.26 

2.30 

3.30 

PM 

AM 

1  1.25 

1  1.30 

1  .37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 

PM 

PM 

12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 
PM 

PM 

1.25 

1.30 

4.20 

6.42 

6.46 

7.50 

PM 

CO  PM 

52.55 
“3.00 
35.07 
57. 06 
-7.10 
^8.00 
PM 

PM 

4.55 

5.00 

7.30 

9.32 

9.36 

10.30 

PM 

PM 

5.55 

6.00 

8.35 

10.41 

10.45 

1  1 .45 

PM 

NIGHT 

12.10 

1  2.  1  5 
3.36 
6.04 

6. 1  2 
7.30 

AM 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERM  1 NAL- 
Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET - 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA . - 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- - 
LV.  BALTIMORE  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

Lv.  WASHINGTON . - . 

Ar.  PITTSBURG . - 

9.55  AM 

1  0.00  AM 

1  2.20  p.m 
2.26  p.m 

2.40  p.m 

3.40  p.m 

1.26  pm 
1.30  pm 
4.20  P.M 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  p.m 
8.05  p.m 

2.55  P.M 
3.00  p.m 
5.07  p.m 
7.06  p.m 
7.30  pm 
8.40  p.m 
6.35  am 

1  1.30  am 

5.55  p.m 
6.00  p.m 
8.35  p.m 

1  0.4 1  p.m 
10.55  pm 
12.05  am 

4.30AM 
8.00  AM 
10.04  am 
10.  12  am 

1  1  .05  am 
8.05  p.m 

1  2.  I5NT 
4.30  am 
8.00  am 
10.04  am 
10.25  am 

1  1  .25  am 

5.55  pm 
6.00  p.m 
8.35  pm 
10.41  p.m 
10.55  pm 

1  1  .55p.m 
8.  10  AM 

. 

Ar.  CLEVELAND . . 

Ar.  WHEELING . 

8.20  am 

1  1  .35  am 

Ar.  COLUMBUS . - 

2.55  p.m 
6.35  p.m 

Ar.  TOLEDO . . 

Ar.  CHICAGO . . . 

9.00  pm 

1  0.00  AM 

1  2.00  NN 
2.47  am 
6.50  AM 
7. 1  0  AM 

1  2.40  pm 

Ar.  CINCINNATI . - 

8.00  AM 

1  1  .45  AM 
12.22  pm 
6.40  pm 

5.20  p.m 
10.35  pm 
9.15pm 
7.36  am 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS . 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE . . 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS  . . 

Ar.  ROANOKE . - 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE - 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA . . 

Ar.  MEMPHIS  . . - . _ 

8.  18  am 
7.45  pm 

8.20  pm 
R.30  am 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS - 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE — Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  between  New  York  and  Baltimore 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

No.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  IO 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  12 

DUQUESNE 

LIMITED 

No,  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

LV.  CHICAGO . . 

+  8.30  AM 

2.45  am 

3.30  pm 

10.25  AM 

7.30  pm 

LV.  TOLEDO . - . 

*  4.56  p.M 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . - . ---- 

8.55  p.m 

r  on  pm 

Lv.  WHEELING  . 

u.uu  r.nn 

12.25  am 

I  A  CA  n.. 

LV.  CLEVELAND . - . . 

O  OO  PM 

1  0.50  P.M 

Lv.  PITTSBURG . 

8.00  AM 

AiUU  r.lYi 

9.00  pm 

5.45  p.m 

1  2.45  pm 

LV.  ST.  LOUIS .  . 

*  8.20am 

2.35  am 

LV.  LOUISVILLE . 

2. 1  Op.m 

8.05  AM 

LV.  INDIANAPOLIS . 

+  2.45  pm 

8.05  AM 

Lv.  CINCINNATI . 

*  6.36  pm 

1  2.05  pm 

LV.  NEW  ORLEANS . 

9.00  AM 

LV.  MEMPHIS . . 

8.45  p.m 

LV.  CHATTANOOGA _ 

Lv.  KNOXVILLE . . 

Lv.  ROANOKE . . 

Ar.  WASHINGTON  - 

1  .05  pm 

6.47  am 

4.50  pm 

1  1  .55  am 

6.35  am 

1  .50  AM 

1  1  .20  pm 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

2.05  pm 

7.50  am 

6.53  pm 

1  2.53  p.m 

7.50  am 

2.47  am 

1  2.45  AM 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

2.20  pm 

7.59  AM 

6.04  pm 

1  .0  1  P.M 

7.59  am 

3.00  AM 

2.56  AM 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA _ _ 

4.35  pm 

10.15am 

8. 1  9  p.m 

3.09  p.m 

10. 1  5am 

5 .  1  0  AM 

5.  1  0  AM 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

7.00  pm 

1  2.35  pm 

1  0.40  p.m 

5.35  p.m 

1  2.35  pm 

7.45  am 

7.45  AM 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

7.05  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

10.45  pm 

5.40  p.m 

1  2.40  p.m 

7.50  am 

7.50  am 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points. 

A  On  Sunday  see  train  No.  622  aboue.  *  Daily,  t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


OPERATED  BY  THE  BAI/TIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD  SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


No.  528. 
No.  510. 
No.  512. 
No.  508. 
No.  502. 
No.  524. 


No.  506. 

No.  514. 
No.  522. 


No.  505. 

No.  517. 
No.  501. 
No.  511. 
No.  535. 
No.  507. 
No.  sog. 


No.  525. 
No.  503. 
No.  515. 


EASTWARD. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 
“Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  NewYork.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Buffalo. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Separate  Sleeping  Cars  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  Buffalo  to  Washington. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  NewYork  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington, 
“Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 


Between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 

No.  7.  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  “Ordinary”  Sleeping  Car  Balti¬ 
more  to  Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  9.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Washington  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Columbus 
and  Toledo.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  “Pittsburg  Limited.”  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Pullman  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  “Ordinary”  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner, 
supper  and  breakfast. 

Nos.  47  and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati  and  Monon  Route. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Sleeping  Car  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago,  India¬ 
napolis  and  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsb’g 
to  Baltimore.  “Ordinary  ”  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  NewYork.  “Ordinary”  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to 
Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 

No.  12.  “  Duquesne  Limited.”  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing 

Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Nos.  14  and  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Sleeping  Car 
Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 
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is  to  AMERICA 

what 

BRIGHTON  IS  TO  ENGLAND 

TROUVILLE  TO  FRANCE,  and 

NICE  AND  RIVIERRA  TO  ITALY 


Royal  Blue  Trains 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R*  R* 


ST.  LOUIS  •  CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE  •  COLUMBUS 
PITTSBURG  •  WHEELING 
WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 

TO 

PHILADELPHIA 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 


PHILADELPHIA  &  READING  RY. 


MILE-A-MINUTE  TRAINS 
TO  THE  SEASHORE 
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SPECIAL  EXCURSION  TICKETS  ON  SALE  DURING  THE  SEASON 


f)otel  J)ermis 

‘Wtsr- 


Directly  on  the  Ocean  front 

Open  6very  Day  tn  the  ^gear 


odern  in  every  detail 
purest  artesian  water 

from  private  well  Rooms, 
single  and  en  suite  with  bath 


«?,  „**  <*,  Joseph  R.  Borton 

Owner  and  proprietor. 


Subscribers 

and  Readers! 

Copies  of  the  beautiful  Frontispieces 
appearing  in  the 

“Book  of  the 

Royal  Blue  ” 

Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
four  cents  each  in  postage,  or  seven  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  These  illustrations  are  printed  on 
heavy  enameled  paper  suitable  for  framing. 
The  subjects  now  on  hand  are . 

F>arper's  -perry  Lover's  Leap 
Xndian  Creek  Susquehanna  Bridge 
Sheridan's  Ride  Cumberland  Bridge 
Down  the  Youghiogheny 

Address, 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Pass'r  Traffic 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Advertising  Department. 


Deer  Park 

“  Swept  by  Mountain 


Motel 

Breezes.” 


DEER  PARK, 
MARYLAND. 


For  rates  and  information  address, 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  24.  Delightful  Cottages  newly  D.  C.  JONES,  Manager, 

furnished  and  ready  for  housekeeping,  ready  for  occu-  Baltimore,  Md.  (B.  &  O.  Bldg.) 

pancy  from  June  J. 


Cbe  Hotel  Cdindsor  1 


Hmertcan  and  Guropean  plans 

Russian  Orchestra  -  -  Salt  Baths  6.  "Jason  CHaters 

proprietor 


Cbe  j^udolf 


Htlantlc  City,  J^.  % 


Charles  R.  ]VIyerSt  Owner  and  proprietor. 


THE  RUDOLF— Atlantic  City's  New  Hotel— Now  Open.  Situated  directly  on  the  Beach 
at  the  Sea  end  of  New  Jersey  Avenue,  and  on  promenade.  Has  a  capacity  of  400.  Elevator, 
Steam  Heat,  Open  Fires,  and  Lighted  by  Electricity.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths,  Extensive 
Dining  Room,  Buffet,  Cafe,  Orchestra,  Ball  Room  for  Winter  and  Open-air  Dancing  Pavilion  for 
Summer,  overlooking  the  ocean.  Rooms  en  suite  with  both  Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Baths. 

THE  RUDOLF  is  without  a  peer  in  excellence  of  appointments  and  luxury,  and  is  situated 
in  the  most  aristocratic  section  of  Atlantic  City.  Only  Dining  Rooms  overlooking  the  sea  in  city. 
Metropolitan  in  architecture,  arrangement  and  management.  Dancing  Friday  evenings. 
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Cerminal 


Bl  )VIoet  Convenient  entrance  to 

.  OC  V.  Greater  ficw  York 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


/ 


Supplement  to  Boo 


Cbe  Car, 


^CypCt  Seboen.  pressed  Steel. 


Weight,  34,800  pounds. 

Capacity,  50  tons. 
Length,  inside,  30  feet. 
Width,  inside,  8  feet  8|  inches. 
Height,  10  feet  2f  inches. 


THE  car  has  drop  bottoms,  M.  C. 
B.  couplers,  with  6-inch  shank; 
Westinghouse  air  brakes ;  33- 
inch  wheels,  weighing  650  pounds 
each.  The  doors  are  operated  by  a 
system  of  toggle  joint  levers,  which 
are  controlled  by  one  shaft;  the 
capacity  is  1,800  cubic  feet  with 
a  piled  load. 


THE  HEAVIEST  TRAIN  EVER  HAULED  ON  THI 
Fifty  Pressed  Steel  Cars,  with  a  Gross  Weight  of  ( 


of  the  Royal  Blue, 


Che  Locomotive. 


Consolidated  B.  &  O.  Class 

€-i6. 


Built  by  Pittsburg  Locomotive 
Works. 


Total  weight,  172,000  pounds. 
Cylinders,  22  x  28  inches. 
Drivers,  54  inches. 


Built  February,  1899. 


il/TIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD— MARCH  17,  1899. 
:  100  Pounds;  Net  Weight  of  Coal  4,758,100  Pounds. 


F>otel 

l^rayntovcf& 


. . .  On  the  . . . 

. .  Ocean  front . . 


Atlantic  City,  N  ~J. 


Das  been  enlarged  to  Double  its  former  Capacity. 


Garden  F)otel  “tY*1' 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLANS 

MOST  MODERN  AND  ELEGANT  HOTEL  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 


THE  TRAYMORE  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  Atlantic  City's  most  popular  and 
famous  beach  front  hotels,  and  the  extensive  alterations  and  additions  just  completed  make  it  a 
model  of  comfort  and  elegance.  ROOMS  EN  SUITE,  BATHS  ATTACHED,  ETC. 

Capacity  400.  D.  8.  dblte,  'Jr. 

1  Owner  and  Proprietor. 
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PIERCING  THE  ALLEGHENIES . 


invitation  to  join  the  party,  under  date  of 
May  19,  1857,  he  asked:  “If  I  proceed  to 
Cincinnati  via  the  route  dearer  above  all 
others  for  grand  scenery,  what  train  had 
I  better  take  and  where  can  I  stop  over 
night,  so  as  to  reach  Cincinnati,  traveling 
all  the  way  by  daylight.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  that  Mr.  Bancroft  made  a  complete 
study  of  the  Alleghenies  on  this  trip  and 
embodied  all  the  information  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  en  route  in  his  famous  speech  at 
the  Burnett  House. 

The  original  wood  cut  illustrations  from 
sketches  of  prominent  artists  at  the  time 
are  great  curiosities  as  compared  with  the 


tain;  of  nature  in  her  savage  wildness,  and 
nature  in  her  loveliest  forms,  presents  a 
series  of  pictures  which  no  well  educated 
American  should  willingly  leave  unvisited. 
We  cross  the  Atlantic  in  quest  of  attractive 
scenes;  and  lo!  we  have  at  home,  alongside 
the  great  central  iron  pathway,  views  that 
excel  anything  that  can  be  seen  among  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  or  in  passes  of  the 
Appenines. 

“Then  the  enterprise  which  achieved 
this  great  result  is  so  admirable  as  to  excite 
our  wonder,  that  what  seemed  impossible 
has  been  finished.  This  great  work  is 
emphatically  the  work  of  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  it  also  may  be  said  of  Baltimore 


modern  methods  of  photo-engraving,  and 
yet  at  the  time  they  were  made,  were  the 
most  up-to-date  and  expensive  method  of 
reproduction.  Both  artist  and  engraver 
endeavored  to  bring  out  every  prominent 
feature  without  regard  to  detail  or  per¬ 
spective. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  speech: 

“Our  course  to  this  city  has  been  by 
way  of  the  thrice  admirable  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  The  scenery  through  which 
it  makes  its  way  has  a  character  of  grand¬ 
eur  of  its  own;  and  in  the  wonderful  vari¬ 
eties  of  forest  and  lawn,  of  river  and  moun- 


alone;  for  it  was  carried  on  without  much 
favor  from  its  own  State,  and  sometimes 
in  conflict  with  the  rivalry  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  *  *  * 

“Once  more  we  return  to  her  railroad, 
and  say  it  is  unequaled  in  the  difficulties 
which  it  has  surmounted.  When  we  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghenies,  on  the  east, 
we  saw  the  steepness  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
that  seemed  impassable.  But  a  railroad  is 
a  work  of  art.  Michael  Angelo  used  to 
say  that  all  the  forms  of  beauty  lie  hidden 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  marble  quarry, 
waiting  only  for  the  hand  of  the  sculptor 
to  call  them  into  being.  The  eye  of 


PIERCING  THE  ALLEGHENIES. 
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Latrobe  saw  at  a  glance  the  capacity  of  the 
mountain,  and  scoffing  at  the  threatening 
ravines  and  precipices,  and  lofty  summit, 
gave  himself  no  rest  until  commerce  had 
carried  its  safe  and  easy  pathway  in  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  mountain  top,  and  proved 
to  the  world  that  there  are  no  difficulties 
which  true  enterprise  cannot  surmount; 
that  nature  herself  is  in  league  with  genius. 

“To-morrow  and  the  days  after  we  ex¬ 
tend  our  course  to  the  further  west;  we  cele¬ 
brate  the  opening  of  the  direct  communi¬ 
cation  between  Baltimore,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis.  The  occasion  is  one  of  national 
interest;  the  system  of  roads  bind  indissolu- 


marches,  bivouacing  in  the  wilderness,  and 
then  slowly  paddling  his  way  on  the  Ohio, 
how  would  he  have  exulted  could  he  have 
but  seen  his  great  cherished  idea  of  an 
international  highway  carried  out  with  a 
perfection  and  convenience  which  surpassed 
the  powers  of  his  century  to  imagine? 
How  Young  America  is  fulfilling  that  des¬ 
tiny  which  her  fathers  manifestly  designed 
for  her;  she  more  and  more  subdues  nature 
and  gives  freedom  to  men.  Under  her 
influence  the  world  will  be  united  in  peace 
and  commerce,  and  liberty  be  owned  as  the 
birthright  of  every  nation  of  the  earth.” 

In  June,  1856,  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  with 


(From  an  old  wood-cut,) 


HARPER’S  FERRY,  1850. 


bly  the  East  and  West.  The  triad  of  cities 
which  are  the  fortresses  of  the  Union — the 
breakwaters  against  which  the  angry  waves 
of  sedition  shall  dash,  only  to  be  driven 
back,  are  now  but  as  one  in  commerce  and 
culture;  in  the  arts  of  life  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  society;  in  enterprise  and  love  of 
country.  How  would  Madison,  who  loved 
the  Union  with  such  singleness  of  affection 
that,  after  death,  the  word  might  have 
been  imprinted  on  his  heart;  how  would 
Madison  have  been  gladdened  could  he 
have  lived  to  see  these  days.  And  Wash¬ 
ington,  who,  when  he  last  came  to  the 
West,  crossed  the  mountain  by  fatigued 


the  historian  Bancroft,  Prof.  Henry  and 
a  number  of  other  distinguished  gentlemen, 
made  a  leisure  trip  of  inspection  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Mayer, 
in  an  illustrated  article  in  Harper's  Maga¬ 
zine  for  April,  1857,  entitled:  “A  June 
Jaunt,”  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the 
line: 

“There  are  few  routes  of  travel  in 
America — and  none,  probably,  by  rail — 
worthier  of  attention  than  the  region 
between  the  slopes  of  the  western  glade- 
land  to  the  mountain  exit  at  Kingwood. 
It  presents  splendid  bits  of  forest  scenery. 
There  is  everywhere  the  same  ragged 
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gloom  —  the  same  overarching  hemlocks 
and  firs — the  same  torrent  roar,  foaming 
over  rocky  beds — the  same  fringing  of 
thick-leaved  laurel  —  the  same  oozy  plashes 
of  morass,  rank  with  dark  vegetation  —  the 
same  black  mountain  face  —  the  same 
absence  of  people  and  farms  —  the  same 
sense  of  absolute  solitude.  But  in  Tygart’s 
Valley  the  landscape  softens  and  becomes 
more  human,  with  the  marks  of  agriculture 
and  habitation,  and  the  road  seems  to 
bound  along  more  gaily,  as  if  exulting  in 
its  release  from  the  mountain.  The  river 
winds  gently  through  rounder  and  lower 
hills  and  broader  meadows,  broken  only  by 


our  country  bold  enough  to  venture  on 
grades  by  which  any  mountain  may  be 
passed.  Where  ground  was  wanted,  nature 
seemed  to  have  scooped  it  away;  where  it 
was  not  wanted,  nature  seemed  to  have 
stacked  it  up  for  future  purposes.  There 
are  considerable  difficulties  between  Balti¬ 
more  and  Cumberland,  yet,  in  a  country 
which  rises  only  639  feet  above  tide  in 
179  miles,  a  road  may  be  constructed  by 
ordinary  perseverance  and  skill.  But  they 
who  desire  to  understand  the  power  of 
science  in  conquering  nature  by  steam  and 
iron,  must  climb  and  cross  the  Alleghenies 
between  Piedmont  and  Kingwood.  The 


(From  an  old  wood-cut.) 


CUMBERLAND,  MD.,  1850. 


‘  the  Falls,’  which,  in  a  few  steep  pitches, 
tumble  seventy  feet  in  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  Not  far  from  this  point  Tygart 
River  and  the  West  Fork  unite  to  form  the 
Monongahela,  which,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  the  junction,  is  crossed  by  an  iron 
viaduct  650  feet  long — the  largest  iron 
bridge  in  America,  and  due  to  the  engineer¬ 
ing  skill  of  Mr.  Fink. 

“In  these  central  solitudes  everything 
seems  to  be  the  property  of  wilderness — 
a  wilderness  incapable  of  yielding  to  any 
mastery  but  that  of  an  engineer;  and  it 
may  fairly  become  a  matter  of  national 
pride  that  scientific  men  were  found  in 


success  of  this,  the  most  difficult  portion 
of  the  enterprise,  is  due  to  the  engineering 
of  Mr.  Latrobe,  and  the  financial  energy  of 
Mr.  Swann. 

“As  the  pioneer  of  such  internal  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Union,  it  has  been  the 
school  of  subsequent  railways,  and  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  scientific  men  for  true 
principles  of  location  and  construction. 
The  bridging  and  tunneling  alone  along  the 
whole  route  amount  to  about  five  and  a 
quarter  miles,  the  laborers  and  employes 
form  almost  five  regiments  in  number,  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
depots,  tanks,  engines,  rails,  station  houses, 
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and  innumerable  cars  for  freight  and 
travel,  as  well  as  the  two  lines  of  tele¬ 
graphic  wires  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Company,  which  keep  every  portion  in  com¬ 
munication  and  successful  operation  through¬ 
out  the  line,  one  no  longer  wonders  that 
twenty-five  millions  were  expended  on  the 


upon  or  near  to  the  line  now  occupied  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  also 
through  Wheeling,  the  original  terminus  of 
the  latter,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Thence  the 
‘National  Road,’  pursuing  its  almost  due 
westward  way,  passed  through  Cambridge, 
Zanesville  and  Columbus — the  capital  of 


(From  an  old  wood-cut.)  NEAR  BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  1850. 


structure,  but  is  only  surprised  that  the 
people  of  a  small,  single  state  could  ac¬ 
complish  so  colossal  an  enterprise. 

“Before  the  railroads  to  the  West  were 
built,  the  tide  of  travel  found  its  way  by 
the*  great  turnpike,  known  as  the  ‘National 


Ohio — very  near  the  line  now  occupied  by 
the  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  which  is  the 
chief  connection  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  at  Benwood  Junction,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  (opposite  Bellaire,  in  Ohio,  connecting 
by  a  short  steamboat  ferry),  four  miles 


(From  an  old  wood-cut.) 


CHEAT  RIVER  VALLEY,  1850. 


Road.’  This  title  was  accorded  because  it 
was  built  by  the  United  States  Government, 
having  been  founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  completed  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Henry  Clay.  That  line  led  from  Balti¬ 
more  through  Ellicott’s  Mills,  Frederick, 
Cumberland,  and  other  well  known  places 


below  Wheeling.  The  through  railroad  line 
thus  formed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  government  thoroughfare,  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  and  Central  Ohio  Railroads,  has 
always  been,  with  peculiar  propriety,  called 
‘The  Great  National  Route’  between  the 
East  and  West 
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“The  completion  of  the  northwest  Vir¬ 
ginia  arm  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
from  Grafton  on  the  main  line,  to  Parkers¬ 
burg  on  the  Ohio — and  the  Marietta  & 
Cincinnati  Railroad,  from  a  point  near 
Parkersburg  to  Cincinnati,  formed  the  very 


It  will  be  noticed  the  Cheat  River  re¬ 
gion  attracted  the  greatest  attention.  This 
territory  lies  between  Rowlesburg  and 
Terra  Alta.  The  following  extract  is  from 
Mr.  Smith’s  book: 

“Cheat  River  is  a  rapid  mountain  stream, 


(From  an  old  wood-cut.)  NEAR  ALBERTON,  MAIN  LINE,  1850. 


shortest  line  between  that  city  and  the 
seaboard,  and  also  with  the  Ohio  &  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Road,  the  shortest  line  between  the 
seaboard  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  This 
fact,  as  well  as  the  high  character  and  the 
importance  of  the  several  roads  consti- 


of  a  dark  coffee  colored  water,  which  is 
supposed  to  take  its  hue  from  the  forests 
of  laurel,  hemlock  and  black  spruce  in 
which  it  has  its  rise.  Our  road  crossed  the 
stream  at  the  foot  of  Cranberry  grade  by  a 
viaduct.  This  is  composed  of  twoHnoble 


(From  an  old  wood-cut.) 


CRANBERRY  GRADE,  1850. 


tuting  the  route,  has  caused  it  to  be  known 
as  the  ‘  American  Central  Line/  a  title 
used  by  Governor  Chase,  of  Ohio,  Mayor 
Swann  of  Baltimore  and  others,  in  their 
speeches  made  upon  the  great  opening 
celebrations  of  1857.” 


spans  of  iron,  roofed  in  on  abutments,  and 
a  pier  of  solid  free-stone  taken  from  a 
neighboring  quarry.  Arrived  at  this  point 
we  fairly  entered  the  Cheat  River  valley, 
which  presents  by  far  the  grandest  and 
most  boldly  picturesque  scenery  to  be  found 
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on  the  line  of  this  road,  if  'indeed  it  is  not 
the  finest  series  of  railroad  views  on  our 
continent.  The  European  travelers  in  our 
party  were  as  much  enraptured  by  it  as 
were  those  of  us  who  have  never  visited  the 
mountains,  lakes  and  glens  of  Scotia  or 
Switzerland.  For  several  miles  we  ran 
along  the  steep  mountain  side,  clinging,  as 
it  were,  to  the  gigantic  cliffs,  our  cars  like 
great  cages  suspended  —  though  upon  the 
safest  and  most  solid  beds — midway,  as  it 
were,  between  heaven  and  earth.  At  one 
moment  the  view  was  confined  to  our  imme¬ 
diate  locality,  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  as 
we  were,  by  the  towering  mountain  spurs. 
At  the  'next,  a  slight  curve  in  the  road 


Rowlesburg,  the  next  point  was  to  ascend 
along  its  banks  the  Cheat  River  Hill.  The 
ravine  at  Kyer’s  Run,  a  mile  from  the 
bridge,  seventy-six  feet  deep,  was  crossed 
by  a  solid  embankment.  Then,  after  bold 
cutting  along  the  steep  rocky  hillside,  we 
reached  Buckeye  Hollow,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  below  the  road 
level,  and  finally  came  to  Tray  Run,  which 
we  crossed  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  its  original  bed  by  a  splen¬ 
did  viaduct  six  hundred  feet  long,  founded 
on  a  massive  base  of  masonry  piled  upon 
the  solid  rock  below.  These  viaducts  are 
of  iron,  designed  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  one  of 
Mr.  Latrobe’s  assistants,  and  are  exceed- 


(From  an  old  wood-cut.)  CHEAT  RIVER,  TRAY  RUN,  NEAR  ROWLESBURG. 


opened  to  view  fine  stretches  of  the  deep 
valley,  with  the  dark  river  flowing  along  its 
bottom,  and  glorious  views  of  the  forest 
covered  slopes  descending  from  the  peaks 
to  the  water’s  edge.  Amazed  at  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  ever  varying  scenery  of  this 
region,  a  French  gentleman  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  in  ecstacy,  ‘  Magnifique !  zere  is 
nossing  like  zis  in  France.’ 

“The  engineering  difficulties  overcome  in 
the  part  of  the  road  within  the  first  few 
miles  west  of  Cheat  River  bridge,  must 
have  been  appalling,  but  for  us  the  rough 
places  had  been  made  smooth  as  the  prairie 
levels.  After  crossing  the  river  itself  at 


ingly  graceful,  as  well  as  very  substantial 
structures.  When  we  reached  the  west  end 
of  the  great  Tray  Run  viaduct  the  cars 
halted,  and  the  company  alighted  for  a 
better  view  of  the  works.  A  walk  of  a 
few  feet  brought  us  to  the  brow  of  the 
precipice  overlooking  the  river,  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  below. 

“The  view  from  this  spot,  both  of  the 
scenery  and  grand  structure,  which  so 
splendidly  spanned  the  immense  mountain 
ravine,  was  truly  inspiring.  From  our 
great  elevation  the  stream  appeared  to  be 
almost  beneath  our  feet,  an  illusion 
promptly  dispelled  when  the  strongest  and 
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longest  armed  among  us  failed  to  throw  a 
stone  far  enough  to  drop  in  its  bed. 

“Passing  two  great  clefts  in  the  moun¬ 
tain,  we  wound  upwards  across  Buckhorn 
Branch,  a  half  a  mile  further  left  the 
declivities  of  Cheat  River,  which  meanders 
off  to  the  north,  and  of  which  we  obtained 
a  last  glimpse  through  a  tall  arch  of  forests 
reposing  in  its  wealth  of  wilderness  solitude, 
far,  far  below.  The  mind  of  the  beholder 
of  the  stupendous  works  of  engineering 
that  characterize  this  division  of  the  road, 
involuntarily  praises  the  genius  that 
wrought  them,  and  they  will  prove  the 
enduring  apotheosis  to  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe. 

“At  Cassidy’s  Ridge,  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  river  and  eighty  miles  from  Cumber¬ 
land,  we  found  ourselves  entering  the  great 
western  coal  field  of  the  Allegheny  range. 
Here  again  our  road  finds  a  threatening 
barrier  to  its  further  progress.  Hitherto 
for  a  long  distance  up  hill  .  and  down, 
through  ravine  and  brake,  on  broad 
shelves  overhanging  precipices,  or  carried 
over  the  deepest  dells  by  massive  viaducts, 
our  steed  had  thundered  along  all  the  way 
from  Piedmont  like  a  giant  prisoner,  chaf¬ 
ing  his  bars  and  resolutely  seeking  release. 
But  the  mountain  cannot  be  turned  again. 
There  is  no  depression — no  descending 
valley — no  cleft  in  the  hills  through  which  it 
is  possible  to  find  escape.  By  bursting 
through  the  wall  of  the  vast  prison  house 
alone  can  we  hope  for  an  outlet.  For 

(To  be  c 


awhile,  before  the  entire  completion  of  the 
road,  a  track  was  laid  across  this  steep 
summit  with  an  ascent  of  500  feet  to  the 
mile,  over  which  iron  for  the  track  west¬ 
ward  was  hauled  by  a  locomotive  engine, 
which  propelled  a  single  car  at  a  time, 
weighing  with  its  load  eighteen  tons,  at  a 
speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  or  more.  This 
plane,  however,  was  not  available  for  trade 
and  travel,  and  so  the  last  westward  wall  of 
the  Alleghenies  was  pierced  by  the  King- 
wood  Tunnel,  through  which  we  passed. 
This  subterranean  passage,  4,100  feet  in 
length,  not  including  its  ‘approach  cuts’  was 
made.  Crowds  of  laborers  spent  nearly 
three  years  in  opening  it,  and  another  year 
and  a  half  in  arching  it  with  brick,  iron 
and  stone.  The  entire  cost  of  the  tunnel, 
in  all  its  elements,  from  the  first  to  its 
present  complete  state,  has  exceeded  a 
million  of  dollars!  The  formidable  char¬ 
acter  of  this  great  work,  originally,  will 
be  appreciated,  when  we  state  that  some 
200,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock 
were  removed  in  constructing  the  tunnel 
itself  and  grading  its  approaches.  A  still 
greater  triumph  of  skill  and  industry, 
perhaps,  has  been  since  achieved  in  the  work 
of  widening  for  two  tracks  and  permanently 
arching  this  great  tunnel.  To  Wendel 
Bollman,  the  roadmaster,  and  his  splendid 
operating  corps  the  credit  for  this  is  due, 
while  Mr.  Latrobe’s  name  also  properly 
graces  the  cap-stone  as  its  Chief  Engineer.” 
itinued.) 
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is  monuments  a  slab  av  pine. 

No  coffin  did  hejefr  r  , 
imllhy  maid  willweefl  for  him. 

He  was  nobody  S  pot: 

He  foosbf  for  love  W  foiflhfin; 

An'  he  fought  for  Unci?  sSam, 

An’  if  fWb  fojgU’n’  wfiere  hebjjonej 
He  will  nof  care  a  dam".^ 

|or-Kis  name  was  Billy  Bonfie^ 

(Maybe  i me  really  Jones)  - 
Th’  love  of  folif  were  in  his  blood, 

’Tw<js  afso  in  hi*  b(/nes  . 

Av  kilim” men  he  made  <3  trade;; 

^  ^  He  died  for  Uncle,  <5am, 

?  An’  if  He  died  tin  t'oos and  dime) 
Hobodyd  £>ive  a  darn*’ 


SISTER  EUPHR ASIA'S  VALENTINE* 


BY  MISS  ANGELIA  WOODS. 


THE  day  had  been  fine.  The  sun  arose 
bright  and  warm,  and  the  wind  went 
dallying  about  carrying  little  waves  of 
perfume  from  the  arbutus  and  early  violets, 
blowing  it  through  the  open  windows  of 
the  Convent,  and  into  the  faces  of  the  little 
children. 

Already  the  maple  trees  gave  promise 
of  blossoms.  For  all  up  and  down  the  brown 
branches  were  little  dots  of  scarlet,  flash¬ 
ing  gaily  in  the  bright  sunlight.  The  birds 
flitted  joyously  about  in  the  soft,  warm  air, 
darting  like  gleams  of  light,  through  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  chatting  merrily  to  their 
little  mates.  It  was  a  day  to  decoy  one 
into  the  belief  that  spring  had  come.  But 
February  days  are  as  uncertain  as  the 
capricious  April.  Towards  evening  the  air 
grew  chill  and  the  sky  began  to  darken.  At 
first  the  rain  fell  gently,  then  the  wind 
arose  and  blew  about  the  house  and  shook 
the  shutters,  and  made  moan  down  the 
chimney. 

The  Reverend  Mother  and  Sister  Eu¬ 
phrasia  sat  listening  to  the  storm  in  the 
quiet  of  the  little  Convent  home. 

“  This  is  a  stormy  ending  to  our  beauti¬ 
ful  day!” 

“  Yes,  Mother.” 

Then  a  silence  fell  upon  them.  Sister 
Euphrasia  arose  and  walked  over  to  the 
window  trying  to  look  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness.  The  wind  blew  the  frozen  rain 
against  the  window  panes  with  a  sudden 
crash  that  made  her  turn  quickly  away  and 
exclaim : 

“This  is  a  pitiless  night.  I  hope  God’s 
poor  are  safely  sheltered.” 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  suddenly 
she  bent  her  head  to  listen. 

“  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  calling.  Do 
you  suppose,  dear  Mother,  that  anyone 
could  be  seeking  shelter  at  our  door?  I 
fancied  I  heard — ” 

“The  storm  has  unnerved  you,  dear 
child.  No,  you  could  not  hear  a  voice — 
called  it  ever  so  loudly — above  the  din  of 
this  awful  storm.  It  was  but  the  wind; 
besides,  there  is  the  bell.” 

For  a  while  these  two  sat  in  perfect 
silence.  At  last  Sister  Euphrasia  arose 
suddenly,  her  face  was  very  pale,  as  she 
turned  to  the  Reverend  Mother. 


“  Dear  Mother,  permit  me  to  go  to  the 
door.  I  surely  hear — I  feel — I  seem  to  see 
some  one.” 

“Very  well,  my  child,  go;  you  will  feel 
better  having  assured  yourself.” 

Sister  Euphrasia  hastened  down  the  long 
hallway,  unbarred  the  heavy  door  and 
stepped  out  into  the  storm.  She  returned 
bearing  in  her  arms  a  little  benumbed,  un¬ 
conscious  figure,  drenched  with  the  cold 
rain.  The  Reverend  Mother  hurried  to  her. 

“Is  he  dead?” 

“I  fear  so.” 

How  they  worked  over  the  little  rigid 
figure  to  restore  it  to  consciousness.  The 
dear  little  child  had  almost  perished  in  that 
pitiless  storm,  right  on  their  own  doorstep. 
Finally  they  were  rewarded.  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  tried  to  sit  up  straight.  He 
looked  about  him,  then  into  Sister  Euphra- 
sia’s  face,  and  asked  in  a  sweet  baby  voice: 

“Is  my  mamma  here?  I’se  lost  her.” 

The  question  was  so  unusual,  and  com¬ 
ing  so  direct  from  the  baby  lips,  that 
neither  the  Reverend  Mother  nor  Sister 
Euphrasia  were  able  to  reply.  They  tried 
to  evade  the  question  and  soothed  and 
quieted  him  as  best  they  could,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  he  fell  asleep.  The  cruel  night,  how¬ 
ever,  had  done  its  work,  and  for  days  the 
little  child  tossed  and  moaned,  while  the 
fever  racked  his  body  and  tortured  his  baby 
brain.  He  would  whisper  in  his  delirium 
“mamma,  mamma,”  and  stretch  out  the 
little  arms,  then  cry  out  in  sudden  pain, 
“  I’se  lost  my  mamma.” 

Sister  Euphrasia  seldom  left  his  bed¬ 
side.  She  would  caress  and  soothe  him,  and 
at  the  touch  of  her  soft,  cool  hands  he 
would  sometimes  smile  and  fall  asleep. 
When  finally  he  recovered  and  was  able 
to  play  about,  and  the  color  began  to  glow 
in  his  cheeks,  she  would  question  him  about 
his  name,  but  all  that  she  could  ever  per¬ 
suade  him  to  tell  her — 

“  I’se  dust  Baby.” 

So  it  came  about  that  he  was  called  by 
common  custom  and  consent  “Valentine.” 
Bye  and  bye,  when  he  was  accustomed  to  his 
strange  home,  and  grew  in  strength  and 
courage,  he  would,  when  alone  with  Sister 
Euphrasia,  prattle  a  good  deal  about  himself, 
and  by  degrees  it  became  known  that  his 
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mother  had  died,  and  the  neighbors,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  he  was  too  little  to  under¬ 
stand  or  to  save  trouble  of  consoling  him, 
had  told  him  that  his  mother  had  gone  to  the 
market.  And  as  she  failed  to  return  to 
her  baby,  after  awhile  they  told  him  that 
she  went  to  the  market  and  was  lost.  The 
little  child  accepted  it  as  truth  and  so  went 
about  looking  everywhere  for  the  dear 
mamma  that  could  not  answer  to  his  calling 
but  was  “  lost.” 

His  loyal  little  heart  was  seeking  her 
out  in  the  big  world.  For  the  city  was  a 
world  to  his  baby  feet  and  baby  eyes.  And 
so  he  trudged  about,  until  his  weary  little 
feet  halted  at  the  Convent  gate  in  the 
blinding  storm,  and  his  heart  was  throbbing 
with  pain  and  terror  because  his  mother 
was  “lost.” 

It  was,  no  doubt,  mistaken  kindness 
that  suggested  the  cruel  explanation  to  the 
baby  mind;  and  thus  it  often  is  that  childish 
hearts  are  burdened  with  cruel  lies  that 
rankle  and  torture,  thereby  clouding  the 
little  lives,  and  causing  endless  pain  and 
sorrow. 

A  year  went  by  —  a  happy  year  for 
Valentine,  but  there  would  sometimes  creep 
into  his  heart  a  shadow,  which  was  quickly 
lifted  by  Sister  Euphrasia’s  loving  tact, 
for  they  were  constant  companions  now. 

One  day  Sister  Euphrasia  came  to  the 
Reverend  Mother  and  knelt  at  her  feet. 

“What  is  it,  my  child?” 

“Valentine  is  ill — very  ill — I  beg  you 
let  me  take  care  of  him.” 


“What  is  the  matter?” 

“I  do  not  know,  I  fear  his  throat  is 
very  bad.” 

The  Reverend  Mother  spoke  quickly — - 
and  in  some  alarm. 

“I  must  see.  You  must  not  expose 
yourself  unnecessarily.” 

This  Sister  was  very  dear  to  the  heart 
of  her  Reverend  Mother.  As  Sister  Euphra¬ 
sia  lifted  her  white  face  her  great  eyes  were 
full  of  entreaty,  but  her  lips  were  silent. 
Both  women  arose  and  stood  looking  into 
each  others’  eyes.  Sister  Euphrasia’s  tall 
figure  reached  a  head  above  her  Superioress. 
She  stood  motionless,  with  her  hands  meekly 
folded,  but  in  every  line  of  her  splendid 
figure,  in  the  depths  of  her  beautiful  eyes, 
was  written  courage  and  strength,  and  love 
and  sacrifice. 

The  Reverend  Mother  broke  the  silence 
at  last. 

“Be  it  as  you  wish,  my  child.” 

The  days  went  by — days  of  torture, 
anxiety  and  prayer  for  Sister  Euphrasia  in  the 
loneliness  of  that  death-stricken  chamber. 
The  Reverend  Mother  sat  alone  waiting  for 
a  message,  and  hoping  against  hope.  The 
door  opened,  and  the  tall,  slim  figure  of 
Sister  Euphrasia  came  slowly  forward. 
Her  face  was  pallid  as  death,  but  in  her 
eyes  shone  the  light  of  the  “Ministering 
Angel.” 

The  Mother  rose  to  meet  her. 

“How  is  your  little  Valentine,  dear 
Sister?” 

“He  is  well — he  has  found  his  Mother’* 


THE  CITY  BY  THE  SEA. 


BY  THOMAS  CALVER. 

WHEN  the  summer  breeze  grows  torrid, 
As  it  loiters  on  the  lea, 

Till  the  breath  of  demons  horrid, 

Born  of  flames,  it  seems  to  be; 

In  the  inland  heat  I  ponder 
On  the  cool  beach  over  yonder, 

And  I  long  again  to  wander 
In  the  city  by  the  sea. 

How  the  ocean  winds  caress  it, 

As  they  leap  from  cooling  waves! 

How  each  wavelet  seems  to  bless  it, 

As  the  velvet  strand  it  laves! 

And  the  surf  with  joy  seems  frantic, 

As  it  breaks  from  the  Atlantic 
And  disports  in  merry  antic, 

At  the  city  by  the  sea. 

How  the  waves  break  into  laughter 
As  they  kiss  the  smiling  beach; 

And  the  others,  rushing  after, 

Higher  favors  seek  to  reach — 

How  they  seem  to  fret  and  worry, 

Lest  they  miss  the  foamy  flurry 
And  the  dashing,  splashing  hurry 
Of  the  city  by  the  sea. 

There’s  a  charm  that  fairly  thrills  us 
In  the  city  by  the  sea; 

There’s  a  life  that  fully  fills  us 
In  the  city  by  the  sea; 

There  the  balmy  breath  of  Ocean 
Seems  to  bear  a  wond’rous  potion, 
Stirring  every  pulse  to  motion, 

At  the  city  by  the  sea. 

Oh,  I  love  the  merry  city  by  the  sea! 

It  is  like  a  dream  of  fairyland  to  me; 

And  my  heart  is  filled  with  pleasure 
As  it  beats  the  joyous  measure 
Of  the  fair  Atlantic  City  by  the  sea. 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  BOARD-WALK. 


BY  THOMAS  CALVER. 

I  MET  a  pretty  maiden, 

With  laughing  eyes  of  blue, 

And  lips  with  sweetness  laden, 

And  cheeks  of  rosy  hue, 

Down  on  the  boardwalk  tripping, 

In  happy  youthful  glee, 

’Twas  like  a  fairy!s  skipping 
O’er  woodland,  glade  and  lea. 

Oh,  maid  on  the  boardwalk  a-walking, 

Oh,  wouldn’t  you  rather  be  talking 

To  a  fellow  like  me,  than  alone  by  the  sea 

In  silence  so  solemnly  stalking  ? 

Her  eyes  were  so  entrancing 
That  when  they  on  me  fell, 

With  merry  brightness  dancing, 

I  seemed  within  a  spell ; 

To  know  her  I  was  burning, 

Propriety  soon  fled, 

And  she,  my  smile  returning, 

Inclined  her  lovely  head. 

I  met  her  in  the  morning, 

And  then  again  at  night ; 

And  she,  all  coyness  scorning, 

Received  me  with  delight. 

She  murmured,  when  I  kissed  her, 

And,  blushing,  she  loooked  down, 

“My  dearest  friend’s  your  sister — 

We  live  next  door,  in  town.” 


AN  IDYL  OF  THE  RAIL* 


BY  MISS  LOUISE  MALLOY. 


THE  attention  of  everybody  in  the  car  was 
fixed  on  them  as  soon  as  they  entered. 
He  wore  an  overcoat,  slightly  frayed, 
and  a  heavy  scowl;  divested  himself  of  the 
former,  revealing  a  well  worn  business  suit 
underneath,  but  retained  the  latter,  adding 
a  muttered  growl  as  he  dropped  into  his 
parlor  chair  and  unfolded  his  paper,  totally 
oblivious  of  his  companion.  She  looked 
nervous  and  angry,  and  the  ladies  in  the 
car  were  aware  at  a  glance  that  her  dress 
had  been  worn  several  times  before,  and 
that  her  hat  was  one  of  last  winter’s,  made 
over.  Her  arms  were  laden  with  packages 
which  she  dropped  with  a  weary  sigh. 

“You  might  carry  something!”  she  said 
snappishly,  as  she  dropped  into  her  chair. 

‘Tm  no  pack  mule,”  was  the  surly 
answer. 

“No,  not  a  pack  mule!”  she  retorted, 
with  a  vicious  emphasis  on  the  adjective 
that  fully  pointed  her  meaning. 

“Well,  since  you’ve  settled  to  your 
satisfaction  that  I’m  a  mule,  perhaps  you’ll 
stop  trying  to  drive  me,”  he  sneered. 

The  other  passengers  brightened  up  and 
looked  interested.  One  cynical  looking 
man  with  a  bald  head  chuckled  audibly, 
and  a  plump  lady  opposite  said  in  a  stage 
whisper,  “Poor  thing!” 

The  wife  looked  daggers  at  the  husband. 
“I  never  try  to  drive  you,  only  a  fool  tries 
to  manage  a  mule.” 

“You  tried  hard  enough  to  manage  me 
when  you  married  me.” 

“Yes,  because  I  was  a  fool  then,” 
snapped  the  wife. 

The  bald-headed  cynic  became  purple  in 
the  face,  and  the  plump  lady  gasped,  “  Dear 
me!” 

“There  was  a  pair  of  us,”  retorted  the 
husband,  and  then  buried  himself  in  his 
paper.  The  woman  fidgeted  awhile,  then 
settled  into  a  sullen  contemplation  of  the 
landscape.  Yet  neither  of  them  should 
have  lost  the  glamour  of  life.  He  was  a 
good-looking  enough  chap,  tall,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  and  clean-limbed,  with  a  deep  set 
eye  and  firm,  square  chin.  She  was  more 
than  good-looking;  had  it  not  been  for  the 
frown  that  disfigured  her  white  forehead 
on  which  lay  some  pretty  little  brown  curls, 
and  the  discontented,  unhappy  curve  of  her 


red  lips,  she  would  have  been  downright 
pretty. 

Presently  the  woman  turned  with  an 
angry  light  in  her  brown  eyes  to  the  man. 
“If  you  can  possibly  spare  a  moment  of 
your  valuable  time  from  that  newspaper,  I 
wish  you’ld  raise  this  window  a  bit,”  she 
said;  “it  is  stifling  in  this  car.” 

“I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  he  an¬ 
swered  shortly.  “It  is  very  comfortable, 
and  I  don’t  propose  to  risk  pneumonia 
merely  to  gratify  your  whims.” 

“Brute!”  she  ejaculated,  giving  him  a 
look  of  supreme  contempt,  then  turning  to 
the  window  she  tugged  at  it  till  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  it.  With  a  muttered 

“E - !”  the  man  rose  and  deliberately 

shut  the  window  down  with  a  vicious 
snap. 

“Don’t  make  a  show  of  your  vile  temper,” 
the  defeated  wife  hissed  through  her  teeth. 
“I’ll  keep  still  and  smother,  if  nothing  else 
will  keep  your  selfishness  from  making  a 
scene.” 

“I’ll  have  you  know  I’m  master,  so  just 
make  up  your  mind  to  that,  madam.  This 
window  stays  down— do  you  understand?” 

“  Oh,  if  we  poor  women  only  knew  what 
brutes  men  are  before  we  marry  them!” 
sobbed  the  wife. 

The  bald-headed  passenger  choked  in 
his  handkerchief  and  the  plump  lady  wiped 
away  a  surreptitious  tear  as  she  sighed, 
“Oh,  my!  oh,  my!” 

Another  spell  of  silence  fell,  which  the 
husband  broke  by  kicking  away  with  an 
ill-tempered  ejaculation  a  package  which 
fell  from  his  wife’s  lap.  She  exclaimed 
angrily,  “If  things  annoy  you  so  here,  why 
don’t  you  go  in  the  smoking  car?” 

“For  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  you,”  was  the  amiable 
response.  She  wheeled  her  chair  fiercely 
about. 

“I  did  think  you  would  make  a  pretense 
of  treating  me  well  in  public,  and  not  go 
on  just  as  you  do  at  home,”  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  thorough  exasperation. 

“I  was  a  blasted  idiot  to  bring  you  at 
all,”  he  retorted,  and  ejaculated  “Humph!” 
when  she  dissolved  in  tears. 

The  bald-headed  man  looked  queer  and 
the  plump  lady  looked  pityingly  at  the 
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brow-beaten  wife.  The  man  noticed  their 
glances,  and,  as  if  anxious  to  remove  the 
bad  impression  he  saw  there,  asked  the 
bald-headed  man  a  question  about  the 
probable  effect  of  annexing  the  Philippines. 
Presently  they  were  deep  in  a  political 
discussion,  and  the  wife  gave  several  grate¬ 
ful  glances  at  the  bald-headed  passenger, 
not  one  of  which  was  lost  on  him. 

“We  are  going  to  stop  a  day  or  so  in 
Blankville,  too,”  said  the  husband,  when 
some  personal  items  had  been  exchanged. 
“If  you  know  the  town  so  well,  perhaps 
you  can  recommend  me  a  good  hotel.” 

“I  can,”  said  the  bald-headed  passenger, 
looking  squarely  in  the  other  man’s  eyes, 
“The  Fairview  Hotel  keeps  a  good  table 


and  it  has  the  best  bridal  suite  in  the  town.” 

The  wife  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  posi¬ 
tive  horror.  The  plump  lady  threw  herself 
back  in  her  chair  and  laughed  till  the  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks.  The  other  passen¬ 
gers  grinned.  The  husband  looked  furious 
for  an  instant,  then  drew  himself  up, 
glared  defiantly  at  the  others,  and  deliber¬ 
ately  walking  over  to  his  wife,  planted, 
with  the  air  of  a  long  faster,  a  sounding 
kiss  on  her  cheek,  which  instantly  flushed 
scarlet. 

“It’s  no  use,  darling,”  he  said.  “It 
must  be  in  the  atmosphere.  Everybody’s 
on  to  us — even  the  old  clothes  don’t  go! 
Are  you  really  warm?  Shall  I  open  the 
window  for  you,  pet?” 


NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  IN  1899* 


ON  account  of  the  cities  selected  for  big 
gatherings  during  the  coming  summer, 
reduced  rates  will  be  in  effect  to  many 
principal  cities  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts — Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  St.  Louis  and  Los  Angeles  have 
each  secured  a  big  convention  somewhere 
between  the  20th  of  June  and  10th  of 
September.  Niagara  Falls  and  Atlantic 
City  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  usual 
special  excursions,  outside  of  the  conven¬ 
tions. 

Whilst  all  the  arrangements  have  not 
been  completed  by  the  different  railway 
associations,  yet  many  of  them  have  been, 
and  the  rates  and  limits  announced. 

The  passenger  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  as  follows:  The  Trunk 
Line  territory  covers  that  section  of  the 
country  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  a  line 
drawn  through  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Parkers¬ 
burg,  Wheeling  and  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
the  Central  Passenger  Association  territory 
from  the  latter  points  to  a  line  drawn 
through  Chicago,  Peoria,  Quincy,  Keokuk, 
Hannibal  and  St.  Louis;  the  Western  Pas¬ 
senger  Association  from  the  latter  points 
to  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  Trans-Conti¬ 
nental  Association  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  Pacific  coast.  The  public  have  become 
acquainted  with  this  arrangement  through 
the  difference  in  rates  and  limits  on  tickets 
often  made  by  the  different  passenger  asso¬ 
ciations. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  whose 
lines  extend  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  through  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Columbus  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis,  covers  two  of  the  passenger 
territories,  and  have  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  rates  in  effect  as  far  as  decided  upon 
up  to  April  1 : 

The  convention  of  the  Baptist  Young 
People’s  Union  will  be  held  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  July  13  to  16.  One  fare  for  the  round 
trip  has  been  named.  Tickets  will  be  good 
going  July  11  and  12,  good  returning  until 
July  20,  inclusive,  with  privilege  of  exten¬ 
sion  until  August  15,  inclusive,  if  ticket  is 
deposited  with  Joint  Agent  at  Richmond  on 
or  before  July  16,  and  the  payment  of  fee 
of  fifty  cents.  This  arrangement  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  cities  in  the  territory  east 
of  the  Ohio  River  or  Trunk  Line  territory, 


as  outlined  above.  In  the  Central  Passen¬ 
ger  Association  territory,  tickets  will  be 
sold  from  July  11  to  13,  inclusive,  with 
return  limit  July  31,  subject  to  extension 
to  August  15,  if  ticket  is  deposited  with 
Joint  Agent  on  or  before  July  28  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  fifty  cents. 

The  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  will  meet  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
July  5  to  10.  For  this  occasion  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip  has  been  made  from 
points  east  of  the  Ohio  River.  Tickets  good 
going  July  3  to  5,  inclusive,  and  good  return¬ 
ing  until  July  15,  with  the  privilege  of  exten¬ 
sion  until  August  15,  inclusive,  if  ticket  is 
deposited  with  Joint  Agent  at  Detroit,  on 
or  before  July  12  and  payment  of  fee  of 
fifty  cents.  Tickets  will  also  be  sold  going 
one  route  and  returning  another  at  higher 
rates.  From  points  in  the  Central  Passen¬ 
ger  Association  territory  the  selling  dates 
are  July  3  to  6,  with  the  return  limit  until 
July  15,  with  privilege  of  extension  until 
August  1,  if  ticket  is  deposited  with  Joint 
Agent  on  or  before  July  12  and  payment  of 
fee  of  fifty  cents. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  will 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  September  4  to  9. 
Generally,  the  rate  is  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  with  a  minimum  rate  of  $1.00  from 
points  east  of  the  Ohio  River,  except  that 
the  fare  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  will 
be  $3.00,  and  from  Washington,  $4.00  for 
the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  placed  on 
sale  September  2  to  5,  inclusive,  with  return 
limit  until  September  12,  except  by  depos¬ 
iting  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  between  September  5  and  9,  inclusive, 
and  on  payment  of  fee  of  fifty  cents,  the 
return  limit  may  be  extended  to  leave  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  and  including  September  30, 
1899.  From  points  in  the  Central  Passen¬ 
ger  Association  territory  a  rate  of  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip  is  authorized,  but  the 
selling  dates  and  limits  have  not  yet  been 
announced.  There  are  many  important  side 
trips  which  can  be  enjoyed  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  follows:  To  Gettysburg,  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  via  Balti¬ 
more  and  steamer  and  via  Washington  and 
steamer;  to  Washington  and  return  via  An- 
tietam  and  Gettysburg,  and  vice  versa.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  have  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  on  sale  at  Washington  to  the 
Virginia  battlefields. 
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The  great  National  Peace  Jubilee  will 
be  held  at  Washington  May  23  to  25.  One 
fare  for  the  round  trip  has  been  generally 
named  from  points  within  a  radius  of  250 
miles  from  Washington,  except  that  the 
rates  from  the  following  points  will  be: 
New  York,  $8.00;  Philadelphia,  $5.00; 
Chester,  $4.50;  Wilmington,  $4.00;  Balti¬ 
more,  $2.00  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets 
will  be  sold  May  22  and  23  and  will  be  good 
returning  to  May  26,  inclusive. 

The  Young  People’s  Christian  Union  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  will  meet 
at  Pittsburg  August  2  to  7.  For  this 
occasion  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  has 
been  named  from  points  east  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Tickets  good  going  August  1  and 
2,  and  good  returning  leaving  Pittsburg 
August  9,  with  privilege  of  extension  until 
August  31,  inclusive,  if  ticket  is  deposited 
with  Joint  Agent  at  Pittsburg  on  or  before 
August  6  and  payment  of  fee  of  fifty  cents. 
From  points  in  the  Central  Passenger  Asso¬ 
ciation  territory  the  selling  dates  will  be 
August  1  to  5,  inclusive,  with  return  limit 
until  August  15,  with  the  privilege  of 
extension  to  August  31,  by  depositing 
ticket  with  the  Joint  Agent. 

The  Epworth  League  will  hold  their 
convention  at  Indianapolis  from  July  20  to 
23.  Tickets  will  be  sold  from  points  east 
of  the  Ohio  River  at  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip,  good  going  July  18  and  19,  and 
good  to  return,  leaving  Indianapolis  not 
later  than  July  24,  with  the  privilege  of 


extension  until  August  20,  inclusive,  if 
ticket  is  deposited  with  Joint  Agent  at 
Indianapolis  not  later  than  July  24  and 
payment  of  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Tickets  will 
be  sold  from  points  in  the  territory  of  the 
Central  Passenger  Association  at  rate  of 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  on  July  19  to 
21,  inclusive,  good  to  return  until  July  24, 
with  the  same  extension  privilege  as  named 
above. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
July  11  to  14.  Arrangements  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

The  B.  P.  O.  Elks  will  meet  at  St.  Louis 
on  June  20.  Arrangements  to  be  announced 
later. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  have 
announced  Niagara  Falls  excursions  from 
Washington  and  Baltimore  and  intermediate 
stations  on  July  1  and  13,  August  5  and 
17,  September  14  and  28  and  October  12. 
The  rate  for  the  round  trip  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  Baltimore,  Chester  and  intermediate 
points  will  be  $10.00  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  will  be  good  going  on  special  train 
only  and  good  to  return  on  regular  trains 
ten  days,  including  date  of  sale.  Stop¬ 
over  on  return  trip  will  be  allowed  at 
Buffalo,  Rochester  Junction  (for  Roches¬ 
ter),  Geneva,  Burdette  (for  Watkins  Glen) 
and  Mauch  Chunk.  There  will  also  be  ex¬ 
cursions  to  Lake  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
for  which  arrangements  will  be  announced 
later. 


FAMOUS  RESORTS  OF  THE  ALLEGHENIES. 


“Far  from  the  madding  crowds’  ignoble  strife.” 


BOILING  SPRING. 


DURING  last  summer,  which  is  not  so 
long  ago  but  all  remember  the  long 
weeks  of  fearful  heat,  more  peo¬ 
ple  visited  mountain  resorts  than  at  any 
other  time  in  previous  years.  In  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  were  found  the  prime  requisites  of 
summer  resorts  —  purest  air  and  water  in 
equally  unlimited  quantities. 

On  the  3d  and  4th  of  July,  when  the 
thermometer  at  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  even  at  the 
seashore  resorts  of  Atlantic  City  and  Cape 
May,  was  reported  at  106  degrees,  the 
mountain  top  resorts  reported  their  highest 
thermometer  at  82  degrees.  The  intermin¬ 
able  heat  of  the  summer  forced  the  popu¬ 
lace  to  leave  the  lowlands  and  seek  the 
highest  altitude  they  could  find. 

On  the  very  top  of  the  Alleghenies  is  a 
broad  plateau,  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  which  forms  the  great  water¬ 
shed  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  on  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south.  This  plateau  is  compara¬ 
tively  level  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles 
and  is  covered  with  beautiful  primeval 
forests.  It  is  in  this  section  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  Deer  Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park 
and  Oakland  are  located.  To  reach  any  of 
these  resorts,  no  matter  from  what  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  the  tourist  comes,  he 
will  traverse  some  of  the  most  charmingly 
picturesque  scenery  on  the  American  conti¬ 


nent,  constantly  increasing  as  he  approaches 
the  top  of  the  mountain  range.  Of  these 
resorts  Deer  Park  has  the  most  beautiful 
natural  location. 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  tract 
of  five  hundred  acres,  the  Deer  Park  Hotels 
and  their  family  of  cottages  present  a  most 
attractive  sight.  The  utmost  good  taste 
has  been  shown  in  the  preservation  of  the 
forests,  whilst  removing  enough  trees  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  grounds.  Rising 
above  the  surrounding  oaks,  beech,  maple, 
etc.,  the  roof  line  of  the  main  hotel  reveals 
itself  above  a  verdant  background  of  dense 
foliage.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  spa¬ 
cious  center  building  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  annexes  form  a  pleasing  picture  to  the 
architectural  eye.  Either  one  of  these 
buildings  would  form  a  large  hotel,  but  vir¬ 
tually  they  are  one  structure,  being  con¬ 
nected  by  broad  roofed  walks.  The  splen¬ 
did  buildings,  with  big,  airy  rooms  and  im¬ 
mense  verandas,  are  on  top  of  a  knoll,  with 
the  beautiful  lawn  sloping  gently  to  the 
railway  station  three  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant. 

The  hotel  is  supplied  with  every  con¬ 
ceivable  modern  appliance  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  its  guests.  In  fact,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  omitted  which  is  necessary  to  the  taste 
of  the  most  fastidious  person,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  isolation  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
It  is  a  city  in  itself,  provided  with  its  own 
gas  and  electric  plants  and  water  system. 


THE  GLADES. 
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The  sewerage  and  sanitary  arrangements 
are  the  best  that  modern  engineering  could 
achieve. 

There  are  many  people  who  desire  to 
leave  their  city  homes  and  visit  resorts,  but 
are  not  desirous  of  living  at  a  hotel.  For 
these  persons  there  are  delightful  private 
cottages  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hotel  which  are  fully  equipped  and  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  for  housekeeping  if  so  de¬ 
sired;  but  should  the  occupants  wish,  they 
can  arrange  for  their  meals  at  the  hotel. 
It  has  been  customary  to  open  these  cot¬ 
tages  on  June  1st  of  each  year,  the  hotel 
proper  opening  June  24th. 


prevent  any  impurities  falling  therein.  The 
two  swimming  pools  are  each  so  spacious 
and  the  water  so  delightful  that  the  visitors 
to  Deer  Park  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of 
bathing,  the  same  as  at  a  watering  place. 
One  of  these  pools  is  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  ladies  and  children  and  the  other  for 
gentlemen;  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
regulated  by  a  complete  system  of  heating. 
Turkish  and  Russian  baths  are  connected 
with  the  swimming  pools.  A  supple¬ 
mentary  amusement  building  or  Casino  is 
provided  with  billiard  and  pool  tables  and 
an  immense  bowling  alley. 

The  “  Glades  ”  furnish  enchanting  drives 


DEER  PARK  HOTEL,  MARYLAND. 


The  most  delightful  crystal  clear  water 
flows  in  superabundance  from  a  mountain 
spring.  Not  far  from  the  hotel,  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  spot  is  “  Boiling  Spring,”  issuing  from 
the  rocky  heart  of  the  mountain.  It  has  a 
daily  flow  of  150,000  gallons  of  purest 
water,  even  supplying  the  two  large  swim¬ 
ming  pools  of  the  hotel.  Deer  Park  water 
as  a  table  water  has  no  equal,  and  is  by 
analysis  absolutely  pure.  The  water  is 
highly  recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
The  spring  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
hotel  and  is  encased  in  a  wire  house, 
securely  roofed  and  locked  to  absolutely 


and  bridle  paths  through  the  mountain 
forests  and  consequently  a  suitable  livery 
establishment  is  one  of  the  features  of 
Deer  Park.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  can  be 
furnished,  from  a  dog  cart  to  a  tally-ho 
and  good  horses  are  available  for  either 
driving  or  riding.  Accommodations  are 
provided  for  horses  and  vehicles  to  be 
brought  by  guests  to  the  Park.  There  are 
excellent  roads  for  cycling;  tennis  courts, 
ball  grounds  and  golf  links  are  provided  in 
the  spacious  grounds.  A  well  laid  out  nine 
link  golf  course  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
coming  season.  The  morning  band  concerts 
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THE  RAILWAY  STATION. 


and  evening  hops  at  the  hotel  are  not  over¬ 
looked. 

Notwithstanding  Deer  Park  has  its  own 
individual  attractions,  it  is  favored  with 
the  very  best  transportation  facilities,  the 
lack  of  which  is  so  often  a  detriment  to  a 
summer  resort.  It  is  situated  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  is 
only  11  hours  ride  from  Cincinnati  or  New 
York;  8J  hours  from  Philadelphia;  6J  hours 
from  Baltimore;  5J  hours  from  Washington; 
6  hours  from  Pittsburg;  8f  hours  from 
Columbus;  15 J  hours  from  Indianapolis;  21 
hours  from  St.  Louis  and  18|  hours  from 


Chicago.  From  each  of  these  cities  through 
Pullman  sleeping  cars  land  passengers  at 
the  hotel.  The  day  trains  have  parlor  ob¬ 
servation  cars  and  dining  cars. 

Were  Deer  Park  desirable  for  no  other 
reason,  it  would  be  for  its  most  delightful 
air  and  water.  Nature  supplements  what 
man  has  supplied  by  such  surroundings  as 
would  render  existence  in  a  log  cabin  a 
delight.  The  absolute  purity  of  the  air  is 
like  invisible  champagne  to  the  lungs;  it 
brings  roses  to  the  cheek  of  the  invalid, 
strength  and  health  to  the  weak  and  over¬ 
worked  brain  and  body. 


lawn  in  front  of  hotel. 
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GROUP  OF  COTTAGES. 


COTTAGE  PARLOR. 


ings  especially  provided  therefor. 
The  large  Auditorium  seats  about 
2,500  people,  adjoining  which  is  a 
large  building  consisting  of  lecture 
and  school  rooms  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tional  features.  Ample  provision  is 
made  for  guests  in  the  Mountain 
Lake  Park  Hotel  and  the  Loch  Lynn 


About  four  miles  from  Deer  Park  is 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  the  annual  meeting 
place  of  the  Mountain  Chautauqua  and  camp 
meetings.  The  Mountain  Chautauqua  was 
established  in  the  fall  of  1881,  and  every 
summer  it  is  the  scene  of  unwonted  interest, 
as  large  gatherings  of  intelligent  people  hold 
their  religious  and  secular  meetings  in  build- 


Heights  Hotel.  There  are  also  six  or  seven 
small  hotels  and  many  good  boarding  houses, 
besides  over  two  hundred  cottages,  which 
have  their  temporary  occupants  during  the 
entire  summer.  This  resort  has  been  very 
popular  with  the  states  of  Maryland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  each 
summer  there  are  days  set  apart  for  special 
entertainments,  when  at  such  times  ex¬ 
cursion  rates  are  named  to  cover  quite  a 
large  contiguous  territory  and  each  ex¬ 
cursion  is  eagerly  patronized. 

Two  miles  further  west  is  Oakland, 
which  is  a  little  city  with  a  regular 
population  of  1,500  people  and  is  a  thriv¬ 
ing  little  town.  It  contains  many  beau¬ 
tiful  homes  and  is  most  picturesque. 


STAIRCASE  IN 


COTTAGE. 
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MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK. 


There  are  innumerable  lovely  private  cot¬ 
tages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oakland  owned 
by  residents  of  distant  cities,  notably:  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  These 
cottages  are  occupied  every  summer,  and 
their  owners  claim  the  climate  is  the  most 
delightful  to  be  found. 

The  well  laid  out  driveways  through  the 
“Glades”  connect  these  three  mountain 
retreats. 

As  has:,been  said,  to  reach  these  resorts 
from  any  .  direction,  the  visitor  must  pass 
through  the  grandest  and  wildest  scenes  in 
the  Alleghenies.  The  west  approach  is 
along  the  Cheat  River  Valley,  from  Grafton 


to  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.,  where  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  distances  and  depths  unfold  in  pano¬ 
ramic  bewilderment.  From  the  East,  the 
first  150  miles  after  leaving  Washington,  is 
along  the  Potomac  River,  through  Harper’s 
Ferry  and  Martinsburg,  in  the  renowned 
battlefield  region  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Six  miles  south  of  Hancock,  W.  Va.,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghenies,  lies 
Berkeley  Springs,  one  of  the  oldest  resorts 
in  the  country  and  patronized  by  the 
Washingtons,  Fairfaxes  and  other  families 
of  historic  fame. 

The  beauties  of  the  mountain  tops 


ON  THE  ROAD  FROM  DEER  PARK  TO  OAKLAND. 
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MAIN  BUILDING,  JORDAN’S  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 


rivers  lies  Harper’s  Ferry,  at  the 
base  of  Bolivar  Heights,  in  West 
Virginia,  and  under  the  shadows  of 
Loudon  Heights,  Va.  and  Maryland 
Heights.  This  historic  town,  unsur¬ 
passed  in  beauty,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  summer  resort.  A  well 
equipped  hotel  on  Bolivar  Heights 
commands  the  finest  scenery  of 
river  and  mountain.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  hotels  and  all  in  turn 
receive  a  good  share  of  summer  pat¬ 
ronage. 

South  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  along 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  lie 
the  many  resorts  in  the  Shenandoah 


ROCK  ENON  SPRINGS,  VA. 


around  Cumberland,  Md.,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  nature-loving  populace  and 
ere  the  spring  has  been  very  far  advanced 
a  beautiful  hotel  will  have  been  completed 
on  the  top  of  Baehr’s  Mountain,  which  has 
become  famous  in  legendary  lore,  on  account 
of  its  “  Lover’s  Leap.”  This  mountain, 
which  overlooks  the  town  of  Cumberland, 
forms  a  great  stonewall,  with  precipitous 
sides  to  the  railway  track.  To  lovers  of 
magnificent  distances,  the  scene  from  this 
mountain  top  is  most  enchanting. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah  Rivers,  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  commences,  and  on  the 
rocky  promontory  enclosed  by  these  two 


THE  SPRING  AT  JORDAN’S  WHITE  SULPHUR. 
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Valley.  The  first  of  importance  is  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  near  Stephenson’s,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountain  forest.  It  enjoys 
the  exhilarating  influences  of  the  mountain 
air,  in  connection  with  its  sulphur  baths. 
A  suitable  hotel  provides  ample  accommo¬ 
dations. 


supplied  from  the  numerous  crystal  and 
chalybeate  springs,  which  abound  in  great 
numbers.  There  are  eight  springs  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  hotel,  three  of  which 
are  mineral  and  of  great  efficacy;  the  chalyb¬ 
eate  spring  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  state.  It  is  claimed  to  be  very  similar 


A  stage  drive  of  sixteen  miles  from 
Winchester  leads  to  Rock  Enon  Springs,  a 
resort  inviting  delightful  associations.  It  is 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  range, 
known  as  North  Mountain,  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  valley,  in  a  gorge  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  rocky  ridge.  Its  medicinal  baths  are 


to  the  far-famed  “Pyrmont”  Springs  of 
Waldeck,  Germany. 

Next  in  order  is  Capon  Springs,  a  stage 
ride  of  sixteen  miles  from  Capon  Road, 
which  is  the  railway  name  of  the  station. 
The  drive  is  most  wonderfully  picturesque. 
These  springs  are  nestled  in  a  narrow  valley 
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miles  from  Mt.  Jackson.  Orkney  is 
among  the  peak^  of  the  Alleghenies, 
in  a  beautiful  park  of  twelve  hundred 
acres.  It  is  about  2,000  feet  above 
sea  level  and  enjoys  the  usual  delight- 
.  ful  climate  of  the  southern  mountain 
region. 

Shenandoah  Alum,  which  is  more 
modest  than  Orkney,  affords  a  delight¬ 
ful  variety  of  healing  waters.  At 
both  of  these  springs  the  waters  con- 


SHENANDOAH  ALUM  SPRINGS. 


beside  a  beautiful  crystal  lake  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  characteristic  Southern  homes 
and  cottages  make  this  resort  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  summer  retreat.  Old  “  Vir- 
giny”  can  be  found  everywhere  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Capon  Springs.  The  old  thatched 
taverns  and  tumbled -down  moss -covered 
bridge  present  pictures  soothing,  indeed,  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  stiff  and  conven¬ 
tional  walls  of  modern  architecture.  The 
waters  abound  in  iron  and  sulphur  in  great 
quantities  and  the  thermometer  during  the 
heated  summer  months  keeps  a  respectable 
distance  from  the  hundred  mark. 

Following  the  railway  farther  down  are 
the  famous  Orkney  and  Shenandoah  Alum 
Springs,  of  stage  rides  of  about  twelve 


sist  mainly  of  alum,  chalybeate,  sulphur, 
iron  and  arsenic,  and  they  are  favorite  re¬ 
sorts  of  invalids. 

The  Lee  White  Sulphur  Spring  is  about 
thirteen  miles  by  stage  from  Broadway,  the 
railway  station,  still  farther  down  the  valley. 

From  Harrisonburg  by  stage  of  eleven 
miles,  Rawley  Springs,  Va.,  is  reached.  It 
is  on  South  Mountain  at  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  located  in  a  mountain 
gorge,  similar  in  its  scenery  to  Switzerland. 

All  of  the  resorts  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
are  favorites  of  invalids,  as  well  as  those 
who  seek  retreats  for  rest  and  quiet  and 
enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  beauties  of  this 
famous  valley. 
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B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

No.  528 

DAILY 

NO.  5  10 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  5  12 

EX.  SUN. 

6  HOUR 

No.  508 

DAILY 

NO.  502 

DAILY 

NO.  524 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

S  HOUR 

No.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

NO.  514 

DAILY 

NO.  522 

SUNDAY 

Lv  WASHINGTON . 

AM 

7.05 
7.55 
7.59 
10.  15 
12.35 
12.40 

PM 

AM 

8.00 

8.50 

8.54 

1  1  .00 

1 .20 
1.25 

PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.50 

10.54 

1  2.53 
3.00 
3.05 

PM 

NOON 

12.05 

1  2.57 

1  .01 
3.09 
5.35 
5.40 

PM 

PM 

1.15 
2.  15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 

CO  PM 

53.00 

“3.49 

o3.53 

55.52 

°-8.00 

o8.05 

PM 

PM 

5.05 
6.00 
6.04 
8.  1  9 
10.40 
10.45 

PM 

PM 

8.00 

9.00 

9.05 

1  1.40 
3.20 

NIGHT 

2.00 
2.52 
3.00 
5.  10 
7.45 
7.60 

AM 

AM 

9.00 
9.62 
9.56 
12.  1  2 
2.30 
2.35 

PM 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET- 
Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

AM 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

No.  505 
DAILY 

No. 517 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  501 

DAILY 

NO.  5  1  1 

DAILY 

6  HOUR 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

5  HOUR 

NO.  507 

DAILY 

No.  509 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

6  HOUR 

No. 525 

DAILY 

No.  503 

DAILY 

NO.  5  15 

DAILY 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

PM 

PM 

CO  PM 

PM 

PM 

NIGHT 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

7.55 

9.65 

1  1.25 

12.55 

1 .25 

52.55 

4.55 

5.55 

12.10 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET  .... 

4.30 

8.00 

10.00 

1  1.30 

1.00 

1.30 

“3.00 

6.00 

6.00 

12.  15 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA - - 

8.00 

10.26 

12.20 

1.37 

3.07 

4.20 

35.07 

7.30 

8.35 

3.35 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

10.04 

12.41 

2.26 

3.36 

6.06 

6.42 

$7.06 

9.32 

10.41 

6.04 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 

10.08 

12.45 

2.30 

3.40 

5.  10 

6.46 

“-7.  1  0 

9.36 

10.45 

6.12 

Ar.  WASHINGTON - - 

1  1  .00 

1 .40 

3.30 

4.30 

6.00 

7.50 

^8.00 

10.30 

1  1  .45 

7.30 

AM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

AM 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No.  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  i  r 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
Lv.  NEW  YORK  LIBERTY  STREET  ---- 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA - 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- . 
LV.  BALTIMORE  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

LV.  WASHINGTON  . - 

Ar  PITTSBURG . . 

9.55  am 

1  0.00  am 

1  2.20  p.m 
2.26  p.m 

2.40  p.m 

3.40  p.m 

1.25  pm 

1  .30  PM 
4.20  P.M 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  p.m 
8.05  P.M 

2.55  P.M 
3.00  P.M 
5.07  pm 
7.06  pm 
7.30  pm 
8.40  p.m 
6.35  AM 

1  1.30  AM 

5.55  pm 
6.00  pm 
8.35  P.M 

1  0.4  1  p.m 

1  0.55  p.m 
12.05  am 

4.30  AM 
8.00  am 
10.04  am 
10.  12  am 

1  1  .05  am 
8.05  p.m 

1  2. 1 5  NT 
4.30  am 
8.00  am 
10.04  am 
10.25  am 

I  1  .25  am 

5.55  p.m 
6.00  p.m 
8.36  P.M 
10.41  p.m 

1  0.55  P.M 

1  1 .55  pm 
8.  10  AM 

. 

Ar.  CLEVELAND . . 

Ar.  WHEELING . 

8.20  mi 

1  1  .35  am 

Ar.  GOLUMBUS--- . 

2.55  pm 
6.35  pm 

Ar.  TOLEDO . 

Ar.  CHICAGO _ _ _ 

9.00  p.m 

10. 00  AM 

1  2.00  NN 
2.47  am 
6.50  AM 
7.  1  Oam 

1  2.40  pm 

Ar.  CINCINNATI . . 

8.00  AM 
II.  45  am 

1  2.22  p.m 
6.40  p.m 

5.20  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.  1  5  p.m 
7.36  am 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS . 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE .  . 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS  . -- 

Ar.  ROANOKE . . 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE . . . 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA . . 

Ar.  MEMPHIS _ _ _ 

8. 1  8  am 
7.45  pm 

8.20  pm 
8.30  am 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS . . 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE — Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  between  New  York  and  Baltimore. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

No.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  10 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM.,  DAILY 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO . . . 

t  8.30  AM 
*  4.55  pm 
8.55  pm 

2.45  am 

3.30  p.m 

10.25  am 

7.30  pm 

Lv.  TOLEDO . 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . 

6.00  pm 

1  2.26  am 

Lv.  WHEELING  -- . - . 

10.50  pm 

Lv.  CLEVELAND _ _ 

2.00  pm 
9.00  pm 

LV.  PITTSBURG . 

8.00  AM 

5.45  pm 
8.05  pm 

2.45  am 

12.45  pm 

Lv.  ST.  LOUIS . . 

*  8.20am 
2. 10  pm 

+  2.45  p.m 

*  6.35  pm 

2.35  AM 
8.05  AM 
8.05  AM 

1  2.05  pm 
9.00  AM 
8.45  p.m 

Lv.  LOUISVILLE . 

Lv.  INDIANAPOLIS . 

Lv.  CINCINNATI . 

8. 1  5  am 

LV.  NEW  ORLEANS---- . 

Lv.  MEMPHIS . . 

Lv.  CHATTANOOGA . 

LV.  KNOXVILLE  . . . 

LV.  ROANOKE . 

Ar  WASHINGTON . 

1  .05  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

6.47  am 
7.50  am 
7.59  AM 
10.  15am 
12.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

4.50  PM 
5.53  pm 
6.04  pm 
8.  1  9  p.m 

1  0.40  pm 
10.45  p.m 

1  1  .55  am 

1  2.53  pm 

1  .0  1  PM 
3.09  pm 
5.35  P.M 
5.40  p.m 

6.35  am 
7.50  am 
7.59  am 
10. 1  5  am 
12.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

1  .50  AM 
2.47  am 
3.00  AM 
5.  1  0  AM 
7.45  am 
7.50  am 

1  1  .20  pm 

1  2.45  am 
2.56  am 
5.  10  am 
7.45  am 
7.50  am 

. 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

. 

- — : - - - - *  *  w  . v  ^  w  ■  ■  yy  ■  i  .  tu  r.m  I  I  ■  UU  AJW  - 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.  A  On  Sunday  see  train  No.  622  aboue.  *  Daily.  +  Daily,  except  Sunday. 


THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


EASTWARD. 


No.  528. 
No.  510. 
No.  512. 
No.  508. 
No.  502. 
No.  524. 


No.  506. 

No.  514. 
No.  522. 


Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parloi  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Buffalo. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Separate  Sleeping  Cars  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 


WESTWARD. 


No.  505.  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  Buffalo  to  Washington. 

Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  511.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.  509.  “  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

No.  525.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  515.  Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 


No. 

1. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

9- 

No. 

3- 

No. 

11. 

No. 

5- 

Nos. 

47 

No. 

55. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

4- 

No. 

6. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

10. 

No. 

12. 

Nos. 

14 

WESTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  New¬ 
ark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and  Washington  to  Pittsburg. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Columbus 
and  Toledo.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

“Pittsburg  Limited.”  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Pullman  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and 
breakfast. 

and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago. 

Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati  and  Monon  Route. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati. 

EASTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Sleeping  Car  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Chicago,  India¬ 
napolis  and  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars 
Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 

“  Duquesne  Limited.”  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing 
Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis 
to  New  York. 

and  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Sleeping  Car 
Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 


John  K.  Cowen,  Oscar  G.  Murray, 

Receivers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

John  K.  Cowkn,  President . Baltimore,  Md.  J.  V.  McNeal,  Asst.  Treasurer . Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Ijams,  Treasurer . Baltimore,  Md.  C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary . Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller . Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor . Baltimore.  Md. 


OPERATING  DEPARTMENT 


F.  D.  Underwood,  Gen.  Manager . Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Manager  in  charge  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Way  East  of  Ohio  River.  Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin,  Acting  Chief  Engineer . Baltimore,  Md. 

Thos.  Fitzgerald,  General  Superintendent  Main  Stem 

and  Philadelphia  Divisions,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Wheeling  Divisions,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York. 
J.  M.  Graham,  Gen.  Supt. Trans-Ohio  Divisions.. Newark,  O. 

D.  F.  Maroney,  Supt.  of  Transportation _ Baltimore,  Md. 

Harvey  Middleton,  Gen.  Supt.  Motive  Power, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Supt.  Motive  Power  Lines  East  of  Ohio 

River,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I.  N.  Kalbaugh,  Supt.  Motive  Power  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River.  Newark,  O. 

David  Lee,  Eng’rMaint.  of  Way  Lines  West  of  Ohio  River, 

Zanesville,  O. 


J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue . Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Balt.  Div.Main  Stem,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  M.  Sheats,  Supt.  Western  Div.  Main  Stem, 

Grafton,  W.  Ya. 

Thos.C.  Prince,  Supt.  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Valley  Division. 


Winchester  Vfl. 

F.  A.  Husted,  Supt.  Middle  Div . Cumberland,’ Md. 

J.  S.  Norris,  Supt.  Connellsville  Div . Connellsville,  Pa. 


John  Barron,  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Div... Pittsburg, Pa. 
J.  H.  Glover,  Supt.  Ohio  and  Midland  Divisions,  Newark,  O. 
T.  J.  English,  Superintendent  Chicago  Div.,  Garrett,  Ind. 
J.  T.  Johnson,  Superintendent  Akron  Division,  Akron,  O. 
Chas.  Selden,  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  Ancker,  Superintendent  Floating  Equipment, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  R.  Barr,  Superintendent  Relief  Department, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Inspector  Stations  and  Terminals, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


PURCHASING 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Frick,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  East  of  the  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


DEPARTMENT. 

J.  W.  Franklin,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  West  of  the  Ohio 

River,  Newark,  O. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.. .Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  M.  Schryver,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

_  „  New  York. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent . Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
James  Potter,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent . Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 
Bernard  Ashby,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  833  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt . Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent.. .Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Ya. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent  ..Wheeling  W  Va. 

F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent . Newark,  O. 

W.  C.  Shoemaker,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

PASSENGER. 


C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic . Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Tariffs  and  Percentages,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 
James  Mosher,  Gen.East.Fht.Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt.,  220  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  L.  Andrews,  Asst.  Coal  and  Coke  Agt . Pittsburg, Pa. 

E.  T.  Affleck,  Asst.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent. ..Columbus,  O. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent . Baltimore,  Md 

E.  M.  Davis,  Division  Freight  Agent . Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent . Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent . Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent . Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup,  Division  Freight  Agent .  Tiffin,  O. 


R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  H.  Duxbury,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.. .Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent . Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  E.  Brewer,  Sup’t  Dining  Car  Service . Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag’t,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Cincinnati,  O. 

R.  S.  Brown,  Dist.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R'y, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

N.  J.  Neer,  Dist.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y,  Springfield,  Ill. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Chillicothe,  O. 

G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Denver,  Col. 

J.P.Rogerman, Trav. Pass’r  Ag’t  B.&  O.S.-W.R’y, Dallas, Tex. 

FREIGHT. 


E.  S.  King,  Com’l  Frt.  Agt.,  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Akron,  O. 

H.  R.  Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent _ Cleveland,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Toledo,  O. 

C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  Wis. 
H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. Omaha,  Neb. 
C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent, 

,,  _  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Freight  Agent _ Duluth,  Minn. 

John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa 
J.P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent . Cleveland,  O 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent, 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen’l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 


PRESS  DEPARTMENT.  Centra,  ^te.  De.patch,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  II.  Maddy,  Press  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

MILEAGE. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES .  oa 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION .  If  a  ™ 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION .  £29.00 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION . . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER .  5-30  ,  o™  „„ 

TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION .  f . 1-309.08 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  7. ..  .... ..  . 774.25 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM....  - — 


2,083.93 


potcl  £)er1™6 

Htlantic  City,  N*  J. 

Directly  on  the  Ocean  front 

Open  Gvery  Day  in  the  ^ear 


iyr odern  in  every  detail 
'  purest  artesian  water 

from  private  well  Rooms, 
single  and  en  suite  with  bath 


4S,  jfoscpb  r>.  Borton 

Owner  and  proprietor. 


Bn^icej)’. 

MOST  SUPERB  DAY  TRAIN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

DAILY  BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
-BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 

LV.  NEW  YORK  3.00  P.M.-AR.  WASH’N  8.00  PM. 
LV.  WA5HN  3.00  P.MrAR.NEW  YORK  8.00  P.M. 


Htlantic  City 

is  to  AMERICA 

what 

BRIGHTON  IS  TO  ENGLAND 

TROUVILLE  TO  FRANCE,  and 
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WHEN  DEWEY  WENT  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES, 


“Some  men  are  born  great; 

Some  achieve  greatness; 

Whilst  others  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.” 


WHEN  Commodore 
Dewey,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  T.  M. 
Brumby,  walked 
up  to  the  coun¬ 
ter  of  the  New 
York  Avenue 
ticket  office  of 
the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  at 
Washington,  on 
November  27, 
1897,  he  was 
probably  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the 
lines  of  the 
great  English 
bard. 

With  his  customary  pleasantry  and 
quick  decisive  manner,  he  made  inquiries  as 
to  certain  routes  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
he  and  Lieutenant  Brumby  purchased  tickets 
to  San  Francisco.  Paying  full  tariff  rates, 
he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends  in  the  office, 
saying  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  take 
command  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron  and  was 
to  sail  from  San  Francisco  the  next  week. 

Very  few  of  the  seventy  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  the  officials  at  Washington  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  Army  and  Navy  friends,  knew  of 
Commodore  Dewey  at  that  time.  The  news¬ 
papers  had  not  noticed  his  departure  from 
Washington  except  in  mere  prosaic  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Navy  order.  Therefore,  it  can 
not  be  said  that  Dewey  was  born  great. 

Five  months  later  his  name  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 


in  connection  with  the  alarm  which  was 
sounded  that  the  great  Spanish  Armada, 
with  eleven  vessels,  had  gone  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  head  off  and  annihilate  Commodore 
Dewey  with  his  six  insignificant  vessels. 
Then  it  was  that  the  seventy  millions  of 
people  first  heard  of  the  gallant  Commo¬ 
dore. 

It  was  a  little  after  the  first  of  May,  ’98, 
when  Fame  pointed  her  finger  westward, 
and  then  the  name  of  George  Dewey  be¬ 
came  as  familiar  to  every  tongue  as  George 
Washington.  He  had  achieved  greatness. 

Commodore  Dewey  was  a  favorite  in 
Washington  and  his  journey  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible 
by  his  railroad  friends.  The  finding  of  the 
following  letter  led  to  the  subsequent  find¬ 
ing  of  the  ticket  with  which  he  journeyed 
to  the  Coast,  the  fac-simile  of  which  is 
printed  herein.  The  letter  read  as  follows: 

Washington,  November  27,  1897. 

Subject — Commodore  Dewey  and  Party. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Austin,  G.  P.  A., 

B.  &  0.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir: 

Commodore  Dewey  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  friends,  will  leave  here  on  Train  5, 
November  28,  for  Chicago,  en  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Will  you  arrange  for  their  Pullman  space 
from  Chicago  to  the  Coast  via  the  “Overland  Limited,” 
leaving  Chicago  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th.  These 
gentlemen  are  good  friends  of  ours,  and  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  anxious  that  they  have  a  pleasant  and  enjoy¬ 
able  trip,  would  thank  you  to  have  a  representative 
of  this  Company  meet  the  gentlemen  on  arrival  of 
Train  5  Monday  morning,  and  show  them  all  possible 
courtesy. 

(Signed)  S.  B.  HEGE, 

Division  Passenger  Agent. 
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WHEN  DEWEY  WENT  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


The  foregoing  letter  was  a  cine,  and  by 
referring  to  the  ticket  office  record  of 
November  27,  1897,  it  was  found  that 
ticket,  Washington  to  Council  Bluffs,  Form 
L  4074,  No.  703,  in  connection  with  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  to  San  Francisco,  Form  X  12,  No. 
2778,  the  latter  bearing  the  countersigna¬ 
ture  of  “Geo.  Dewey,”  was  the  ticket  he 
used. 

The  coupons  read  as  follows:  B.  &  0., 
Washington  to  Pittsburg;  P.  &  W.,  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  Akron;  B.  &  0.,  Akron  to  Chicago; 

C.  &  N-W.,  Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs; 
Union  Pacific,  Council  Bluffs  to  Ogden; 
Southern  Pacific,  Ogden  to  San  Francisco. 

With  this  information  at  hand,  Mr. 

D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic  of 


the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  wrote  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bassett,  G.  P.  A.,  Pittsburg  & 
Western  Railway;  W.  B.  Kniskern,  G.  P.  A., 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway;  E.  L. 
Lomax,  G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  and  T.  H.  Goodman,  G.  P.  A.,  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  for  coupons  taken  up  by 
conductors  on  their  various  lines.  Prompt 
replies  with  the  coupons  were  received  in 
each  instance  and  the  ticket  was  complete 
once  more. 

The  ticket  now  with  its  cancellation 
punch  mark  represents  far  more  value  as 
an  interesting  relic  than  its  original  value 
before  it  was  used,  because  it  bears  the 
talismanic  words  “Geo.  Dewey”  signed  to 
the  contract. 
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FAC-SIMILE  OF  TICKET  USED  BY  “COMMODORE”  DEWEY  NOVEMBER  28,  1897,  EN  ROUTE  WASHINGTON  TO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  TAKE  CHARGE  OF  ASIATIC  SQUADRON. 


PIERCING  THE  ALLEGHENIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  RAILWAY  CELEBRATIONS  OF  1857. 


Part  II. 


IN  an  old  edition  of  Appleton's  Railway 
Guide  of  1860,  the  following  article 
expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  written  by  Jno. 
R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  the  editor 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger ,  who 
with  Messrs.  Bayard  Taylor,  N.  P.  Willis, 
M.  F.  Maury,  Jno.  P.  Kennedy  and  other 


was  work  commenced  laying  out  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  the  beautiful  hotel  and  grounds 
of  Deer  Park.  This  beautiful  summer 
retreat  was  constructed  in  three  immense 
buildings,  the  largest  in  the  center  and  the 
other  two  forming  the  right  and  left  wings. 
The  location  selected  is  by  far  the  best  in 
the  whole  mountain  range,  and  for  a  perfect 


CHEAT  RIVER,  NEAR  ROWLESBURG. 


literary  lights  had  taken  a  pleasure  trip 
over  the  road. 

It  was  probably  about  that  time  the 
idea  of  building  a  splendid  hotel  in  the 
“Glades”  of  the  Alleghenies,  which  is  that 
portion  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  ridge, 
was  conceived.  There  was  a  small  hotel  at 
Oakland,  known  as  the  “Glades  Hotel,” 
which  was  very  popular,  but  not  until  1874 


atmosphere,  is  not  excelled  by  any  other 
mountain  resort. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Thompson’s  de¬ 
scription  verbatim: 

“A  small  party  of  literary  men  spent  a 
week  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
early  part  of  July,  1859,  in  going  over  the 
line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway,  as 
guests  of  the  Company.  It  was  the  good 


GLIMPSES  OF  DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND. 
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fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to 
accompany  them,  and  a  desire  to  bring  the 
unrivalled  attractions  of  this  noble  high¬ 
way  of  travel  to  the  notice  of  the  whole 
traveling  community  of  the  United  States, 
has  induced  him  to  ask  a  couple  of  pages  in 
the  Guide  Book  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton  for 
some  remarks  on  the  more  striking  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  route  between  Baltimore  and 
Wheeling.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
in  so  short  a  space  to  make  a  selection  of 
characteristics  for  comment.  If  one  should 
seek  to  describe  the  scenery  which  lies 
along  the  roadway,  in  the  style  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  tourist,  the  thousand  lovely  and 


and  Maryland,  wherein  by  turns  the  loco¬ 
motive  dashes  forward  on  its  way  to  the 
Belle  Riviere. 

‘‘If  despairing  to  do  justice  to  wood  and 
stream  and  mountain,  to  shady  covert  and 
foaming  waterfall,  the  writer  should  under¬ 
take  to  recall  the  historical  associations 
which  belong  to  the  country  through  which 
the  road  is  carried,  he  would  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  in  review  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  history  of 
the  Anglo-American  civilization,  for  every 
step  is  in  the  path  of  empire,  and  no  defile 
of  the  Ridge  and  the  Allegheny  pursued  by 
the  theodolite  is  without  some  stirring 


(From  an  old  cut.)  BETWEEN  PIEDMONT  AND  ALTAMONT. 


imposing  views  which  demand  commemora¬ 
tion  would  swell  his  monograph  into  a 
quarto  volume.  Now  presenting  the  pas¬ 
toral  beauty  of  the  English  landscape,  and 
now  rising  into  the  sublimity  of  the  Grand 
Chartreuse,  nature  seems  to  have  inspired 
the  engineer,  whose  mental  eye  saw  the 
possible  line  through  this  magnificently 
varied  and  wonderfully  broken  region,  so 
that  all  who  should  be  whirled  over  the  iron 
grooves  of  the  railway,  might  behold  her 
in  her  grandeur  and  more  delightful  as¬ 
pects,  and  with  a  generous  disregard  of 
territorial  boundaries,  to  have  divided  her 
glories  between  the  two  States  of  Virginia 


memory  of  the  past.  In  this  new  land  of 
ours,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  section 
so  clustering  with  the  legends  and  recol¬ 
lections  of  another  day,  as  the  devious  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Ohio. 
Here  we  follow  in  the  track  of  the  youthful 
Washington  and  the  obstinate  Braddock, 
we  pass  over  spots  endeared  to  the  men 
who  commanded  in  later  days  under  the  Pater 
Patriae,  and  we  at  last  reach  the  hunting 
grounds  of  Logan,  the  red  man  eloquent. 
But,  if  in  turning  from  the  poetical  and 
historical  suggestions  of  the  road,  the  wri¬ 
ter  should  essay  to  speak  worthily  of  the 
vast  skill  and  enterprise  represented  by  it, 
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of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  surmounted 
in  its  construction,  of  the  gigantic  forces 
it  now  employs,  and  the  immense  capital  it 
calls  into  requisition,  he  would  find  him¬ 
self  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  facts  and 
statistics,  the  proper  arrangement  of  which 
would  require  a  work  of  no  small  dimen¬ 
sions.  A  most  valuable  and  entertaining 
volume  has,  indeed,  been  printed  for  private 
circulation,  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
origin,  progress  and  completion  of  the 
road — a  volume  which  does  not  yield  in 
interest  to  the  history  of  a  new  common¬ 
wealth. 


suer  makes  across  country  in  full  career  to 
intercept  it  again  as  it  rolls  through  the 
beautiful  meadows  near  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Frederick,  and  stretches  farther  back  to¬ 
wards  its  source,  a  flashing  thread  of  silver, 
among  the  hills  toward  Cumberland.  There 
are  points  when  looking  out  of  the  window 
of  the  car  the  visitor  fancies  he  must  soon 
reach  the  head  spring,  and  see  the  small 
fountain  whence  comes  the  river  which  is 
to  sweep  in  majesty  by  the  hallowed  tomb 
of  Mount  Vernon,  but  the  interposing  moun¬ 
tain  is  turned  by  a  graceful  curve,  the  gorge 
recedes  as  we  advance,  and  the  bright  Po- 


(Froin  an  old  wood-cut.)  SKIRTING  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER. 


“If  I  were  asked  what  made  the  greatest 
impression  on  my  own  mind  in  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway,  I  should 
hesitate  to  say  the  singular  triumph  it  dis¬ 
plays  of  human  skill  over  material  obsta¬ 
cles,  or  the  amazing  order  and  regularity 
which  pervade  and  direct  all  its  complex 
operations.  For  the  first  two  hundred  miles 
of  its  course  the  road  seems  to  be  a  scien¬ 
tific  chase  after  the  head-waters  of  the 
Potomac  River.  Pursuing  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  the  brawling  Patapsco,  it  strikes  the 
bolder  stream  only  to  run  it  fairly  down 
through  the  magnificent  pass  of  Harper’s 
Ferry,  where  leaving  it  for  a  time,  the  pur- 


tomac  still  appears  in  the  distance  prospect, 
leaping  and  laughing  as  before.  The  river 
seems  running  *'  up  stream  ’  with  astonish¬ 
ing  celerity,  and  to  quote  the  familiar  line 
with  more  than  ordinary  appositeness,  be¬ 
comes 

Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less. 

“This  engineering  chase  grows  most  ex¬ 
citing  in  the  narrow  and  tortuous  ravine 
where  the  Potomac  has  dwindled  into  the 
Savage  River,  and  where  the  road  is  carried 
off  for  more  than  fourteen  miles  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  grade  of  116  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
lonely  grandeur  of  the  scene  at  this  point 


GLIMPSES  OF  CRANBERRY  GRAPE  AND  FALLS 
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is  indescribable.  The  dark  masses  of  the 
forest  on  the  mountain  side ;  the  lofty  firs 
and  chestnuts  in  the  deep  valley  seeking 
vainly  to  lift  their  topmost  branches  to  the 


so  dizzy  and  through  a  region  apparently  so 
impracticable  an  iron  way  along  which  the 
most  ponderous  trains  move  in  safety  al¬ 
most  with  the  speed  of  a  bird.  Here  was  a 


level  of  the  road,  the  intense  blue  of  the 
sky  as  contrasted  with  the  sombre  tints  of 
surrounding  objects ;  the  rivulet  far  below, 
seen  only  in  fearful  glimpses  now  and  then 
through  the  dense  foliage — all  these  make 
up  a  picture  of  desolate  magnificence  which 
only  the  highest  art  could  transfer  to  can¬ 
vas.  And  still  the  awe  of  the  place  but 
raises  our  admiration  of  the  genius  and 
energy  which  constructed  at  an  elevation 


solid  road,  far  grander  than  those  of  old 
Rome,  by  means  of  which  the  tall  Alleghe¬ 
nies  were  more  effectually  removed  than 
were  the  Pyrenees  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  French  Monarch ;  indeed,  the  mountain 
range  which  once  raised  such  a  barrier  be¬ 
fore  the  emigrant  on  his  westward  march, 
has  for  all  purposes  of  travel,  melted  into 
the  plain,  and  where  in  former  times  the 
toiling  coach  labored  heavily  to  climb  the 


(From  an  old  wood-cut.) 
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PIERCING  THE  ALLEGHENIES. 


summit,  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  the  loco¬ 
motive  now  glides  rapidly  up  the  heights — 

One  thrilling  hour  and  then  away. 

“The  sense  of  perfect  security  which  is 
felt  by  the  traveler  even  in  the  giddy  ascent 
of  the  Allegheny  along  Savage  River,  was 
heightened  in  our  case  by  a  furious  storm, 
which  burst  upon  us  about  two-thirds  of  the 


the  driving  floods  that  continued  to  descend 
for  half  an  hour,  forming  cataracts  on  every 
side  of  us.  But  the  water  ran  off  harmlessly 
from  the  solid  track  and  our  engine  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  tempest,  which  hurled  huge 
branches  of  the  trees  into  the  angry  abyss 
beneath.  The  triumph  of  science  over  na¬ 
ture  was  complete  ;  and  as  the  sinking  sun 
threw  a  glow  over  the  glades,  where  the 


(From  an  old  wood-cut.)  SEVENTEEN-MILE  GRADE. 


way  up  from  Piedmont  to  Altamont.  We 
were  seated  on  the  fender  or  ‘cow-catcher/ 
watching  the  majestic  marshalling  of  the 
thunder  clouds  over  the  mountain  tops,  and 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  when  suddenly  the  wind  blew  a  ter¬ 
rific  gust,  filling  the  air  with  dust  and  dry 
leaves,  and  threatening  to  carry  us  individ¬ 
ually  over  the  precipice.  The  train  was 
stopped  and  we  sought  shelter  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  car,  which  then  moved  on  through 


clouds  had  parted,  I  think  my  companions, 
Willis  and  Bayard  Taylor,  caught  some  in¬ 
spirations  of  the  ‘Poetry  of  the  Railway/ 
which  will  probably  some  day  be  embodied 
in  exquisite  verses. 

“The  grandest  achievement  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  (whose  name,  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe, 
should  always  be  stated  in  connection  with 
the  road),  is  to  be  found,  however,  in  the 
region  of  the  Cheat  River,  where  to  the 
unscientific  eye  it  would  appear  almost 
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impossible  that  a  roadbed  could  ever  be  built. 
For  two  miles  beyond  Rowlesburg,  where  the 
Cheat  River  is  crossed  on  a  massive  bridge 
of  iron,  there  is  a  continual  succession  of 
marvels  in  railway  work,  of  which  the  Tray 
Run  Viaduct  is  a  dream  of  lightness  and 
grace;  yet  so  firm  in  its  welded  strength 
that  thousands  of  tons  of  merchandise  pass 
over  it  daily  without  causing  the  slightest 
oscillation  of  its  airy  arches.  Here,  too, 
the  wonders  of  mechanical  skill  are  placed 
in  striking  juxtaposition  with  the  wonders 
of  nature,  whose  obduracy  has  been  so  sig¬ 
nally  overcome. 

“Of  the  order  and  system  observed  in  the 
operations  of  the  road,  conducted  as  these 
are  by  many  hundreds  of  employes  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  line  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  miles,  one  must  perform  the 
whole  journey  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling 
to  form  any  just  conception.  The  machine 
shops  of  the  Company  at  Mount  Clare  or 
Piedmont  would  alone  suggest  the  necessity 
of  the  highest  administrative  capacity  in 
the  superior  officers,  but  when  we  take  the 
time  table  and  mark  the  regularity  with 
which  the  numerous  trains  meet  each  other 
at  their  appointed  places,  when  we  consider 
at  no  moment  of  the  twenty-four  hours  can 
the  Master  of  Transportation  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  any  particular  train  may  be, 
and  when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  rests  upon  him  for  the 
security  of  human  life  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Company,  and  the  confidence 
he  has  so  justly  inspired,  that  this  respons¬ 
ibility  is  fully  met,  we  begin  to  regard  that 
gentleman  as  a  man  of  greater  practical 
talent  than  many  ministers  who  attempt  to 


manage  the  affairs  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 
Sidney  Smith  said  of  Lord  John  Russell 
that  he  would  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
take  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  but 
without  disparagement  to  the  eminent  abil¬ 
ities  of  that  statesman,  I  doubt  if  he  could 
tomorrow  assume  the  direction  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  Railway. 

“In  bringing  these  brief  and  imperfect 
remarks  to  a  close,  let  me  say  that  this 
Road  commends  itself  especially  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  three  classes  of  persons: 

“1st.  The  emigrant  class  and  others 
going  west,  either  for  business  or  pleasure, 
on  account  of  safety,  speed  and  agreeability 
of  the  route.  Natives  of  the  eastern  states 
who  are  journeying  to  the  land  of  the  prai¬ 
rie  and  lake,  for  a  permanent  residence, 
should  not  lose  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  seeing  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  America. 

“2d.  All  such  as  are  going  to  Europe  for 
study  and  observation,  and  who  have  not  yet 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  features 
of  their  own  country.  Before  ascending  the 
Elbe,  let  them  ascend  the  Potomac,  and 
preparatory  to  the  railway-jaunt  over  the 
Saumering  Alp,  let  them  see  and  admire 
the  wonderful  passage  of  the  Allegheny. 

“And  3d.  All  who  have  a  fortnight  to 
be  idle  in  summer,  and  wish  for  new  sights 
and  scenes.  Let  such  proceed  by  easy 
stages,  stopping  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  at  Cum¬ 
berland  and  at  Deer  Park  to  enjoy  the 
delicious  cuisine  and  hospitable  treatment 
of  the  famous  Deer  Park  Hotel,  and  they 
will  probably  consider  their  two  weeks  as 
having  been  most  delightfully  and  profita¬ 
bly  employed.” 


OLD  FORT  FREDERICK 


cr>e  roy} 


finest  Daylight 


These  trains  are  in  duplicate.  One  leaves  New  York 
at  3.00  p.  m.  daily  for  Washington,  and  the  other  leaves 
Washington  at  3.00  p.  m.  daily  for  New  York,  via  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia.  Only  five  hours  required  to  make 
the  run. 


One  of  these  trains  is  compose( 
“Czarina”  and  “Empress;”  and  0 
other  is  composed  of  the  Dining  Ca 
Queen;”  and  Observation  Smokin 
of  the  famous  “1300”  series  with  : 


LIJVUC6D 


in  in  the  Cdorld 


ning  Car  “Waldorf;”  Parlor  Cars 
ion  Smoking  Car  “Jupiter.”  The 
x>ria;”  Parlor  Cars  “Countess”  and 
“  Neptune.”  The  Locomotives  are 
for  remarkable  time. 


No  extra  fare  is  charged  other  than  the  regular  Pull¬ 
man  rate.  Passengers  have  the  liberty  of  the  whole  train. 
The  Observation  Parlor  occupies  half  of  the  last  car.  The 
whole  train  is  furnished  in  a  most  exquisite  manner  never 
before  equaled. 


THE  BLIZZARD  IN  THE  CITY. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  FEBRUARY  13,  1899. 

BY  THOMAS  CALVER. 


Hear  the  wind  blow! 

Whis-s-s-st!  Bang!  O-o-o-oh! 

Down  the  street  hurrying, 

Everything  flurrying; 

Driving'  the  sheets  of  the  fast-falling 
snow, 

Like  a  frightened,  stampeded,  demor¬ 
alized  foe! 

Everywhere  sifting; 

Everywhere  drifting; 

Sidewalks  and  streets 
Quickly  hiding  with  sheets — 

Like  the  forms  of  the  dead 
When  the  last  breath  has  fled, 

And  we  see,  through  our  tears, 

All  the  hopes  of  the  years 
And  the  love  and  the  joy 
And  the  happiness,  coy, 

With  that  mantle  of  white 
Shut  away  from  our  sight — 

And  the  voice  of  the  wind  seems  a 
wailing  of  woe, 

With  its  piteous,  hideous,  agonized 
O-o-o-oh! 


Hear  the  wind  blow! 

Whis-s-s-st!  Bang!  O-o-o-oh! 

Strong  hearts  are  quailing, 

Brave  faces  paling, 

As,  toiling  and  struggling,  belated  ones  go 
Through  the  fast-rising  drifts  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  snow! 

See  the  clouds  speeding, 

No  suppliant  heeding, 

Each  step  impeding! 

Seeming  to  seek  every  mortal  to  throw 
To  the  death  that  awaits  in  the  cold  waves 
below. 

Everywhere  going, 

White  masses  throwing. 

Through  window  sashes 
Now  a  cloud  dashes. 

Under  the  doors 
And  over  the  floors, 

With  its  gliding  so  light, 

Steals  a  serpent  of  white, 

And  the  terrible  cold 
Weakens  hearts  brave  and  bold. 

So  we  close  in  each  blind 
And  we  huddle  behind; 

And  we  stir  up  the  fire, 

With  the  single  desire 


Just  to  taunt  the  rude  storm 
With  our  snuggery  warm; 

And  its  breath  to  defy 
With  a  flame  hot  and  high; 

And  to  dare  the  white  death, 

With  its  quick-killing  breath 
And  its  terrible  power, 

To  enter  our  bower, 

So  snug  and  so  bright 
With  the  fire  and  the  light; 

While  we  pity  the  passer  who  yet  has 
to  go 

Through  the  serpent-like  bed  of  the  cold, 
writhing  snow, 

In  the  face  of  the  wind,  with  its  horrible 
O-o-o-oh ! 

Hear  the  wind  blow! 

Whis-s-s-st!  Bang!  O-o-o-oh! 

Seeking  to  frighten 

And  heart-strings  to  tighten; 

Yet  we  gather  in  cheer 
And  the  table  drawn  near. 

And  the  hot  draughts  we  quaff 
And  we  jest  and  we  laugh; 

And  the  blizzard  we  scorn, 

As  we  think  of  the  morn’ 

When  the  sun  may  arise 
In  the  clearest  of  skies; 

And  the  mantle  of  snow — 

Now  a  white  pall  of  woe — 

In  bright  glory  may  gleam 
As  the  sunny  rays  stream 
O’er  its  white  waiting  face, 

Giving  beauty  and  grace 
Shadows  all  to  replace — 

As  a  lover’s  sweet  smile, 

Flitting  into  the  heart, 

With  its  beautiful  wile 
Bids  the  darkness  depart; 

And  the  light  of  dear  eyes 
Sweeps  the  clouds  from  our  skies, 

So,  we  gather,  in  cheer, 

With  the  home-voices  dear 
Ringing  gladsome  and  clear; 

And  it  seems  just  a  night  of  the  Fourth  of 
July, 

When  the  rockets  are  hissing  and  bursting 
so  high, 

And  the  crowds  are  exclaiming,  in  wonder, 
below — 

As  we  hear  the  same  tumult  as  then — 
Whis-s-s-st!  Bang!  O-o-o-oh! 


LEND  A  HAND* 


BY  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 

LEND  a  hand  in  time  of  trouble, 

Bind  a  wound  in  hour  of  pain, 
Worthless  is  the  grasp  of  friendship 
When  life’s  sunshine  comes  again. 

Love  and  cheer  the  needy  living, 

Pulling  through  a  sea  of  grief, 

Do  not  wait  ’til  Heaven’s  mercy 
Sends  in  death  a  sure  relief. 

Costly  mounds  of  sculptured  marble, 
Placed  above  unconscious  dust, 

Will  not  for  life’s  wrong  atone 
Nor  repair  a  broken  trust. 

Those  who  turn  away  from  failure, 
Smiling  on  success  will  bend, 

Sorrow  has  but  few  companions, 
Happiness  has  many  friends. 
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IN  THE  ARROYA. 


BY  LOUIS  CAMPBELL. 


THE  Colonel  and  Major  had  been  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Kentucky,  so  when  the  Colonel 
packed  his  few  possessions  and  with 
an  old  servant  started  for  California  it  was 
with  high  hopes  of  a  speedy  renewal  of 
their  former  friendship. 

Was  not  the  Major  rich,  who,  only  two 
years  before  had  gone  to  that  wonderful 
country  and  was  now  the  owner  of  a  ranch? 
At  least  it  was  so  rumored,  and  no  contrary 
reports  had  reached  the  East. 

After  days  of  weary  traveling  (for  it 
was  before  the  continent  had  been  crossed 
by  railroads),  over  a  country  whose  never- 
varying  sameness  almost  persuaded  the 
Colonel  that  he  was  on  a  gigantic  merry- 
go-round,  without  the  enlivening  hand 
organ,  he  at  last  sighted  the  mountains 
that  stood  as  a  gateway  to  the  Land  of 
Promise. 

Several  days  later  found  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  little  band  encamped  in  an  arroya  at  the 
foot  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

All  day  the  Colonel's  jolly  face  had 
worn  a  perplexed  look.  Could  these  tree¬ 
less  plains  with  yellow,  sunburnt  vegetation 
be  California? 

Bidding  Dover,  the  cook,  prepare  sup¬ 
per,  he  rode  off  in  quest  of  native  or  settler 
to  quiet  his  doubts. 

Before  he  was  aware  he  found  himself 
riding  into  some  one’s  dining  room.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  cans,  kettles  and  food  spread  over 
the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  men,  women 
and  dogs. 

“Howdy,  stranger?”  said  the  Colonel. 
“Is  this  California?” 

“Sure.  Where  do  you  think  you  are?” 

“  In  California,  but  where  are  the  big 
trees?” 

“I  d’  know,  somewhere  up  north,  I 
reckon.  None  around  here.” 

“  Where  are  the  flowers  and  the  grass?” 
The  settler  laughed. 

“  You’ve  come  at  the  wrong  time  of  the 
year,  mister.  This  is  the  dry  season,  and 
things  don’t  grow  without  water.  The  rains 
begin  about  November,  and  then  you’ll  see.” 

The  Colonel  thanked  the  man  and  rode 
back.  Three  long  months  until  rain,  and 
no  free  water  or  land.  It  was  a  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment. 

“Just  like  when  I  was  a  boy,”  he  mused, 


“  I  thought  the  land  of  Canaan  really  flowed 
with  milk  and  honey.” 

He  had  a  habit  of  pulling  grass  and  bit¬ 
ing  the  tops  when  perplexed,  and  which  he 
called  his  food  for  meditation.  He  now 
gathered  a  bunch  and  put  it  absentmind- 
edly  into  his  mouth.  The  effect  was  magi¬ 
cal.  It  was  mint,  and  the  Colonel  was  noted 
for  miles  around  Cynthiana  for  his  juleps. 

“Unpack,  Dover,  we  will  stay  here  a 
while,  anyway.” 

And  he  proceeded  to  carefully  mix  the 
drink,  as  he  never  traveled  without  the 
most  important  ingredient. 

The  soothing  influence  of  a  julep  may 
be  questioned  by  some,  but  it  undoubtedly 
gave  the  Colonel  a  better  appetite  for  sup¬ 
per,  and  consequently  a  more  charitable 
view  of  things.  “For,”  he  reasoned,  “a 
country  can’t  be  so  blamed  bad  where  such 
good  mint  grows  wild.” 

With  the  setting  sun  came  the  cool 
wind  up  the  canon,  and  our  friend  wrapped 
in  thought,  as  well  as  his  blanket,  noise¬ 
lessly  puffed  his  pipe,  little  knowing  that 
he  was  the  center  of  inquisitive  eyes. 

First,  the  coyote,  wondering  if  the  en- 
croacher  had  brought  any  chickens;  then 
the  rattlesnake,  with  the  conclusion  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor, 
glided  into  the  denser  thicket.  The  jack 
rabbit  and  cotton  tail  consulted  the  ground 
squirrel  and  concluded  to  stay;  but  all  were 
put  to  flight  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
Colonel,  who  had  finished  his  pipe  and 
reached  a  conclusion.  In  the  morning  he 
would  search  for  the  Major  and  ask  his 
advice. 

Upon  awakening  he  found  a  leaden 
canopy  obscuring  the  sun  and  hiding  the 
mountains.  So  threatening  did  it  look  that 
he  carried  his  umbrella  on  his  usual  morn¬ 
ing  walk. 

He  naturally  wandered  to  the  settlers' 
camp  of  the  night  before,  who  received 
him  as  an  old  friend,  and  found  the  um¬ 
brella  quite  a  source  of  amusement. 

“  Why,  stranger,  it  couldn’t  rain  if  it 
tried.  That’s  fog,  and  will  be  gone  in  an 
hour.  Major!  No,  I  don’t  know  of  any 
Major  around  here.  The  arroya  is  full  of 
squatters,  and  there  are  lots  of  ranchers 
near  the  mountains.” 
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The  next  day  the  Colonel  started  on  a 
systematic  search  through  the  country,  but 
night  found  him  unsuccessful.  Thus  the 
weeks  passed  until  one  morning  the  fog 
condensed  into  a  pouring  rain  and  winter 
had  begun. 

In  a  short  time  the  arroya  had  changed 
into  a  roaring  stream  and  the  little  colony 
of  squatters  moved  to  the  higher  lands. 

In  the  new  camp,  adjoining  the  Colonel, 
was  a  sick  man,  and  with  true  Southern 
hospitality  he  mixed  and  sent  him  a  julep. 
The  cup  was  immediately  returned  empty 
with  a  summons  from  the  invalid,  and  there 
on  a  cot  the  Colonel  found  the  long  lost 
Major,  who  had  recognized  the  Kentucky 
flavor  of  the  julep. 

His  history  was  a  short  one.  He  had 
lost  all  his  investment  through  defective 
titles  and  lack  of  water.  Discouraged,  he 
had  hidden  himself  in  the  arroya. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  an  old 
friend  was  a  strong  tonic  to  the  Major, 


and  soon  he  and  the  Colonel  could  always 
be  seen  watching  the  construction  of  the 
first  railroad  from  the  East,  with  that  in¬ 
tense  interest  so  noticeable  in  idlers. 

The  great  day  had  come  and  gone,  and 
the  first  train,  flag-bedecked,  had  passed 
on  to  the  coast. 

In  a  few  days  its  returning  whistle  was 
heard  down  the  valley,  and  the  cronies  were 
again  on  hand. 

“Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  cele¬ 
brate,  Major?” 

“Sartain,  Colonel.” 

“  What  will  you  take?” 

“The  same.” 

But,  oh  woe! 

“Colonel,  the  mint’s  all  gone!” 

“Major,  there’s  no  more  whisky!” 

“  Let’s  go  home.” 

And  when  the  conductor  called  all 
aboard,  the  train  carried  back  to  their 
native  soil  two  old  trees  that  could  not  be 
transplanted. 


THE  RHYME  OF  WILLIAM  BLUE. 


BY  MISS  LOUISE  MALLOY. 

William  Blue 

.  Was  an  engineer  true; 

On  the  great  trunk  line  he  hauled  freight  through, 
Of  the  world  famous  B.  &  0.  Royal  Blue, 

And  his  engine — his  pet — was  Fourteen  Two. 

One  night,  as  o’er  the  track  they  flew, 

Poor  Bill  got  in  an  awful  stew, 

For  all  at  once  a  boiler  flue 
Got  wrong,  and  out  it  loudly  blew. 

So  Bill,  with  all  his  work  to  do, 

Was  stalled,  for  true, 

The  line  blocked,  too, 

And  dismally  groaned  poor  Billy  Blue, 

“Well,  here’s  a  pretty  how-d’ye-do!” 

He  sent  report,  as  I  tell  you: 

“Fourteen  Two  blew  out  a  flue; 

What’ll  I  do? 

Bill  Blue.” 

Then  made  remarks  quite  warm,  a  few, 

For  he  thought  to  his  job  he’d  bid  adieu. 

They  called,  “Bill  Blue, 

Here’s  a  wire  for  you!” 

And  he  read: 

“Bill  Blue:— 

You  plug  that  flue 
In  Fourteen  Two, 

And  pull  her  through — 

Get  out  of  the  way  of  Twenty-Two.” 

“Bless  my  luck! - D - that  flue!” 

Said  Billy  Blue, 

As  he  got  out  of  the  way  of  Twenty  Two. 
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Where  no  rates  are  given,  professional  guides  cannot  be  obtained.  t  Direct  rail  connection  to  Camden-on-Gauley. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

No.  504 

DAILY 

No.  526 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

NO.  528 

EX.  SUN. 

5  HOUR 

NO.  508 

DAILY 

NO.  502 

DAILY 

NO.  524 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

NO.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

No. 546 

DAILY 

NO.  5  12 

DAILY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

AM 

AM 

AM 

NOON 

PM 

CO  PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

NIGHT 

AM 

Lv.  WASHINGTON -  - -- 

7.05 

8.30 

10.00 

1  2.05 

1.15 

53.00 

5.05 

8.00 

1  1  .50 

2.35 

9.00 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION--- 

7.55 

9.  1  9 

1  0.50 

1  2.57 

2.15 

“3.49 

6.00 

9.00 

1  2.59 

3.27 

9.52 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-- 

8.00 

9.24 

10.54 

1  .02 

2.20 

g3.53 

6.05 

9.05 

1  .04 

3.32 

9.57 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - 

10.  15 

1  1  .27 

1  2.53 

3.09 

4.35 

55.52 

8.  1  9 

1  1 .40 

3.30 

5.35 

1  2.  1  2 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

1  2.35 

1  .40 

3.00 

5.35 

7.00 

“-8. 00 

10.40 

3.20 

6.20 

8.07 

2.30 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL-- 

1  2.40 

1 .45 

3.05 

5.40 

7.05 

^8.05 

10.45 

. 

6.20 

8.10 

2.35 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

PM 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

NO.  505 

DAILY 

No.  5  17 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  501 

DAILY 

NO.  527 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

5  HOUR 

NO.  507 

DAILY 

No.  509 

“ROYAL 

LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  525 

DAILY 

NO.  503 

DAILY 

No.  5  15 

DAILY 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL-- 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA - - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION -- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON . . - 

AM 

4.30 

7.30 
9.32 
9.36 

10.25 

AM 

AM 

7.55 

8.00 

1  0.26 
12.41 
12.45 

1  .40 

PM 

AM 

9.55 

10.00 

1  2.20 
2.26 

2.30 

3.30 

PM 

AM 

1  1 .25 

1  1 .30 

1  .37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 

PM 

PM 

1  2.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 
PM 

PM 

1  .25 

1 .30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 

PM 

CO  PM 

52.55 
“3.00 
°5. 07 
57. 06 
7.  1  0 
=^8.00 
PM 

PM 

4.55 

5.00 

7.30 

9.32 

9.36 

1  0.30 

PM 

PM 

5.55 

6.00 

8.35 

10.41 

10.45 

1  1  .45 

PM 

NIGHT 

1  2.  1  0 

1  2.  1  5 
3.35 
6.04 

6.  1  2 
7.30 

AM 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

NO  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
Lv.  NEW  YORK  LIBERTY  STREET - 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA---- . . 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- _ 
Lv.  BALTIMORE  CAMDEN  STATION --- 

Lv.  WASHINGTON  . . . 

Ar.  PITTSBURG  -- . 

9.55  am 

1  0.00  am 

1  2.20  p.m 
2.26  p.m 

2.40  p.m 

3.40  p.m 

1 .25  p.m 

1 .30  p.m 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  p.m 
8.05  p.m 

2.55  p.m 
3.00  p.m 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.25  p.m 
8.30  p.m 
6.05  am 

1  0.30  im 

5.55  p.m 
6.00  p.m 
8.35  p.m 

1  0.4 1  p.m 

1  0.55  pm 

1  2.05  IM 

4.30  aw 

7.30  am 
9.32  am 
9.40  am 

1  0.35  am 
7.20  p.m 

1  2.  1  ONT 

1  2.  1  5  AM 
7.30  am 
9.32  am 
9.55  am 

1  0.55  am 

5.55  p.m 
6.00  p.m 
8.35  P.M 

1  0.4  1  p.m 

1  0.55  p.m 

1  1 .55  p.m 
8.00  AM 

. 

Ar.  CLEVELAND . . . 

Ar.  WHEELING . 

8.20  am 

1  1 .35  im 

Ar.  COLUMBUS . . 

2.55  p.m 
6.35  p.m 

Ar.  TOLEDO . - 

Ar.  CHICAGO - - ... 

9.00  P.M 

9.00  AM 

Ar.  CINCINNATI . 

8.00  im 

1  1  .45  im 

1  2.  1  Op.m 
6.40  p.m 

5.  1  5  p.m 

1  0.35  p.m 
9.  1  5  p.m 
7.36  am 

2.00  am 
6.50  AM 
7.  1  Oam 

1  2.40  p.m 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS - 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE - - 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS  - . 

Ar.  ROANOKE . . 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE - - 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA - 

Ar.  MEMPHIS - - - 

8.  1  8  aw 
7.45  pm 

8.20  pm 
8.30  am 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS--- . --- 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE — Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  between  New  York  and  Ba 

Itimore. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

No.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  IO 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM.,  DAILY 

No,  46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

LV.  CHICAGO  - . . . 

t  8.30  am 

2.45  am 

3.30  P.M 

1  0.20  am 

8.00  pm 

LV.  TOLEDO . --- . . 

*  4.55  p.m 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . -- . ---- 

8.20pm 

Lv.  WHEELING . - . 

12.25  am 

_  _ 

Lv.  CLEVELAND- . - . 

3  2  5  pm 

1  0 . 5  0  P.M 

LV.  PITTSBURG . 

8.00  AM 

9.45  P.M 

LV.  ST.  LOUIS . . 

*  8.20am 

2.3K  am 

0  •  3  0  P.M 

1  2.40  p.m 

LV.  LOUISVILLE . - 

2.10pm 

8.05  am 

2.45  am 

Lv.  INDIANAPOLIS--- . . 

t  2.45  pm 

8.05  am 

LV.  CINCINNATI  - - - - 

*  6.35  p.m 

1  2.30pm 

8.  1  5  AM 

Lv.  NEW  ORLEANS . 

9.00  AM 

LV.  MEMPHIS . .- 

8.45  pm 

LV.  CHATTANOOGA . 

Lv,  KNOXVILLE  ---- . - 

LV.  ROANOKE  - . 

Ar.  WASHINGTON - 

1 .05  p.m 

6.47  am 

4.60  p.m 

1  1  .55  am 

2.2ELam 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

2.05  p.m 

7.50  am 

5.53  p.m 

1  2.53  p.m 

7.50  am 

3.22  am 

1  2  KQ  ill 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

2.20  p.m 

8.00  AM 

6.05  p.m 

1  .02  p.m 

8.00  AM 

3.32  am 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA  - 

4.35  p.m 

1  0.  1  5  am 

8.  1  9  p.m 

3.09  p.m 

1  0.  1  5  AM 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

7.00  P.M 

1  2.35  p.m 

1  0.40  p.m 

5.35  p.m 

1  2.35  pm 

6.20  AM 
6.20  am 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

7.05  pm 

1  2.40  p.m 

1  0.45  pm 

5.40  PM 

1  2.40  pm 

8.  1  0  AM 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points. 

A  On  Sunday  see  tram  No.  622  above.  *  Daily.  +  Daily,  except  Sundau 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


EASTWARD. 


No.  504. 
No.  526. 
No.  528. 
No.  508. 
No.  502. 
No.  524. 


No.  506. 
No.  512. 
No.  522. 
No.  546. 


Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Separate  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Pullman  Sleeping  Cars' Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 


No.  505.  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago. 

No.  517.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.  509.  “  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

No.  525.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  515.  Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 


No.  1. 

No.  7. 

No.  9. 
No.  3. 

No.  11. 

No.  5. 

Nos.  47 
No.  55. 

No.  2. 

No.  4. 
No.  6. 

No.  8. 

No.  10. 

No.  12. 

Nos.  14 


WESTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  and  St.  Louis. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Toledo.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

“  Pittsburg  Limited.”  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  N ew  York  to  Chicago.  Pullman  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast, 
and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Through 
Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati  and  Monon 
Route.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars 
Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Philadelphia.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 

“Duquesne  Limited.”  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing 
Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York, 
and  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Sleeping  Car 
Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 
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MILEAGE. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES . 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION . 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION . 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION . . . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER . 

TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM . 


784.38 

129.00 

391.00 

5.30 

1,309.68 

774.25 

774.25 


2,083.93 


Htlantic  City 


BRIGHTON  IS  TO  ENGLAND 

TROUVILLE  TO  FRANCE,  and 

NICE  AND  RIVIERRA  TO  ITALY 


is  to  AMERICA 

what 


Royal  Blue  Trains 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


ST.  LOUIS  .  CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI  .  INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE  .  COLUMBUS 
PITTSBURG  .  WHEELING 
WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 

PHILADELPHIA 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  &  READING  RY. 


MILE-A-MINUTE  TRAINS 
TO  THE  SEASHORE 


¥ 


SPECIAL  EXCURSION  TICKETS  ON  SALE  DURING  THE  SEASON 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Bulletin  of  Special  Summer  Excursions. 


YounS  peoples’  Society 

Christian 

Bndeavor 

Detroit,  JVIlcblgan, 

July  5  to  10 

For  this  occasion  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
will  sell  tickets  at  ONE  FARE  FOR  THE  ROUND 
TRIP  from  points  on  its  line  east  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Tickets  good  going  July  3  to  5,  inclusive,  and  good 
returning  until  July  15,  with  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
tension  until  August  15,  inclusive,  if  ticket  is  de¬ 
posited  with  Joint  Agent  at  Detroit,  on  or  before 
July  12  and  payment  of  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Tickets 
will  also  be  sold  going  one  route  and  returning 
another  at  higher  rates.  From  points  west  of  the 
Ohio  River  the  selling  dates  are  July  3  to  6,  with 
the  return  limit  until  July  15,  with  privilege  of  ex¬ 
tension  until  August  1,  if  ticket  is  deposited  with 
Joint  Agent  on  or  before  July  12  and  payment  of 
fee  of  fifty  cents. 


Gpwortb  League 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

July  20  tO  23 

For  this  occasion  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
will  sell  tickets  from  points  on  its  line  east  of  the 
Ohio  River  at  ONE  FARE  FOR  THE  ROUND 
TRIP,  good  going  July  18  and  19,  and  good  to  re¬ 
turn  leaving  Indianapolis  not  later  than  July  24, 
with  the  privilege  of  extension  until  August  20, 
inclusive,  if  ticket  is  deposited  with  Joint  Agent 
at  Indianapolis  not  later  than  July  24  and  payment 
of  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Tickets  will  be  sold  from 
points  west  of  the  Ohio  River  at  rate  of  ONE  FARE 
FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP,  on  July  19  to  21,  inclu¬ 
sive,  good  to  return  until  July  24,  with  the  same 
extension  privilege  as  named  above. 


jNational  educational  Hssociation  Lo°  Hngeies 

july  litu  to  i^tu  California 

Baptist 

Young  people's  Qnion 

Richmond,  Virginia, 

July  13  to  16 

For  this  occasion  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
will  sell  tickets  at  ONE  FARE  FOR  THE  ROUND 
TRIP  from  all  points  on  its  line  east  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Tickets  will  be  good  going  July  11  and  12, 
good  returning  until  July  20,  inclusive,  with  privi¬ 
lege  of  extension  until  August  15,  inclusive,  if 
ticket  is  deposited  with  Joint  Agent  at  Richmond 
on  or  before  July  16,  and  the  payment  of  fee  of 
fifty  cents.  Tickets  will  be  sold  from  points  west 
of  the  Ohio  River  from  July  11  to  13,  inclusive, 
with  return  limit  July  31,  subject  to  extension  to 
August  15,  if  ticket  is  deposited  with  Joint  Agent 
on  or  before  July  28  and  payment  of  fifty  cents. 

Grand  Hrmy 
°f  the  Republic...... 

Philadelphia 

September  4  to  9 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

THE  JULY  NUMBER 

OF  THE 

Book  of  the  Royal  Blue 

will  tell  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Historical  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Replete  with  beautiful  engravings.  A  full  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  with  map.  Also  a  new 
and  revised  map  of  the  battlefields  along  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  R.  R.  and  surrounding  territory.  Send 

7  cents  in  stamps  for  a  copy. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


THE  entire  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  from  Parkersburg  and  Wheel¬ 
ing  to  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  during 
the  Civil  War  was  debatable  ground  over 
which  the  contending  hosts  marched  and 
fought.  It  was  the  base  of  operations  for 
the  Federal  Army  during  the  entire  conflict, 


“Boys  in  Blue”  bivouacked  and  did  sentry 
duty  along  its  line. 

Early  in  May,  1861,  two  of  the  four 
Federal  columns  of  advance  concentrated 
on  the  Ohio  River,  one  at  Parkersburg,  the 
other  at  Wheeling,  and  on  May  24  moved 
forward  into  West  Virginia  to  cut  off  the 


HARPER’S  FERRY,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


and  the  Confederate  Army  could  not  cut 
loose  from  it  and  take  advance  line  earlier 
than  November,  ’64.  The  importance  of 
keeping  this  great  highway  open  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  the  West 
and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  compelled 
the  National  Government  to  guard  it  with 
watchful  care  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 


advance  of  the  Confederate  Army,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  fight  at  Phillipi  on  June  3,  and 
the  subsequent  early  campaign  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  third  Federal  column  of  advance 
concentrated  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the 
fourth  at  Washington,  and  the  first  step 
taken  was  to  guard  the  entire  line  of  the 
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B.  &  0.,  and  keep  it  open  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Washington. 

The  defenses  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  from  Monocacy  to  the  Ohio  River, 
including  the  forts  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Cum¬ 
berland,  New  Creek  (Keyser),  Piedmont, 
Winchester  and  those  across  the  mountains, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  competent 
engineers,  and  block  houses  were  built  at 
every  convenient  point  along  the  railway. 

Harper’s  Ferry  was  one  of  the  towns 
to  suffer  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,- 
where  the  Confederates  destroyed  the  great 
arsenal  and  government  armories,  together 


its  way  through  the  Alleghenies,  whose 
rocky  ridged  walls  rise  sheer  for  1,000 
feet  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  is  joined 
by  the  Shenandoah.  It  was  here,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  that  John  Brown  in  his 
fanatical  zeal  defied  the  power  and  pride 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  If  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  visit  the  scenes  of  their  earthly 
struggles,  the  ghost  of  the  rigid  old  agitator 
must  surely  hover  over  the  place  where  the 
turbulent  waters  of  these  two  historical 
rivers  fret  the  base  of  the  soaring  clefts 
that  guard  this  gateway  to  the  Valley  of 
Virginia. 


liALL  QUIET  ALONG  THE  POTOMAC.” 


with  a  water  power,  then  second  to  none. 
The  foundation  of  the  arsenal  may  still  be 
seen. 

Harper’s  Ferry  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  spots  in  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of 
surpassing  interest.  It  nestles  on  the  side 
of  Bolivar  Heights — the  mountain  which 
forms  the  wedge  in  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  West  Virginia — with  the  Poto¬ 
mac  River  on  one  side  and  the  Shenandoah 
River  on  the  other;  whilst  beyond,  the  tower¬ 
ing  Maryland  Heights  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  and  Loudon  Heights,  of 
Virginia  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  completely  encase  the  little  village. 
It  is  at  this  point  the  historical  Potomac, 
disdaining  impediment,  has  literally  cleft 


At  one  time  or  another  during  the  war 
almost  the  entire  Union  Army  were  at 
Harper’s  Ferry.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the 
key  to  the  safety  of  Washington  from  the 
opening  to  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was 
taken,  retaken  or  evacuated  every  time  the 
Confederates  crossed  the  Potomac,  except 
in  ’64,  when  General  Sigel  determined  to 
hold  it  at  all  hazards,  a  thing  which  at 
the  time  seemed  impossible,  for  no  army 
had  been  able  to  cross  the  Potomac  and 
remain  across  without  a  proper  garrison. 
But,  as  stated  before,  Sigel  did  it  with 
6,500  men,  and  taking  a  position  upon  the 
Heights,  withstood  Early’s  army  of  25,000, 
though  completely  surrounded  most  of  the 
time.  A  few  years  ago  General  J.  B.  Gordon 
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was  asked  why  they  did  not  storm  the 
works.  His  reply  was  that  he  had  his 
division  ready  on  Maryland  Heights,  but 
General  Early  would  not  allow  him  to  do 
so,  saying  it  would  cost  the  lives  of  more 
men  than  it  was  worth. 

The  Shenandoah  was  known  in  the  army 
as  the  “Valley  of  Dispute’’  and  there  was 
probably  not  a  day  from  July  3  to  October 
19,  1864,  that  the  roll  of  artillery  or  crack 
of  musketry  was  not  heard  within  its  con¬ 
fines. 


to  be  careful  and  remember  to  just  which 
power  he  had  last  given  allegiance.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  Confederates  evacuated  the 
Ferry,  moving  to  Winchester,  the  Federals 
taking  possession  and  holding  it  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  1862,  when  General  Stonewall 
Jackson  captured  it  and  compelled  General 
White,  the  Federal  commander,  to  surrender 
with  11,000  men.  The  Union  forces  were 
paroled  and  Jackson  marched  immediately 
to  join  Lee  at  Antietam.  Harper’s  Ferry 
is  about  ten  miles  from  Sharpsburg,  where 


“HORSE  AND  FOOT  INTO  FREDERICK  TOWN.” 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1861  Harper’s 
Ferry  was  occupied  by  Generals  Joe  John¬ 
son  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  Federal 
troops  were  encamped  almost  immediately 
opposite  at  Sandy  Hook.  The  experience 
of  passengers  on  board  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  trains  during  this  period  was  of  a 
character  not  altogether  pleasant ;  stopped 
on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river  by  the 
Union  forces,  and  again  on  the  Virginia 
side  by  the  Confederate  forces,  a  man  had 


the  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought,  the 
Confederates  speaking  of  it  as  the  battle 
of  Sharpsburg,  because  McClellan’s  head¬ 
quarters  were  on  the  edge  of  that  town ; 
and  the  Federals  calling  it  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  because  it  was  fought  along  the 
creek  of  that  name.  The  great  cemetery 
is  at  Sharpsburg,  and  in  it  may  be  still  seen 
Lee’s  Rock. 

The  Confederates  never  occupied  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
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but  it  was  throughout  the  war  the  scene  of 
much  uncertainty,  as  it  was  largely  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  operations  on  both  sides.  Standing 
on  Bolivar  Heights,  above  Harper’s  Ferry, 
nearly  all  the  ground  covered  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  both  armies  at  Antietam  is  in  full 
view.  To  the  right  is  South  Mountain,  where 
the  battles  had  been  fought  prior  to  Antie¬ 
tam,  and  where  McClellan  pressed  Lee  so 
strong  that  he  fell  back  through  Boonsboro 
and  Keedysville,  seven  and  a  half  miles  to 
Antietam,  fighting  all  the  way.  At  South 
Mountain  Ex-President  Hayes  was  wounded, 
and  President  McKinley  won  his  first  pro¬ 
motion.  Meantime,  and  on  the  day  of  the 


tomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  was  tardily 
followed  by  McClellan. 

From  Shepherdstown  Lee  returned  on 
the  second  morning  to  Martinsburg  and  Win¬ 
chester.  General  Reno,  who  commanded 
the  advance  corps  at  South  Mountain,  was 
killed  in  the  fight  there,  having  attacked 
Lee  early  in  the  morning  and  worsted 
him.  After  the  fight  at  Antietam  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  army  followed  Lee  to  Winches¬ 
ter,  but  the  main  command  under  Burnside 
proceeded  to  Weverton,  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  Harper’s  Ferry ;  crossed  the  river 
there  and  recrossed  it  at  Berlin,  one  and 
one-half  miles  farther  down,  and  thence 


From  “Outing.”  Copyrighted. 

BATTLEFIELD  OF  ANTIETAM. 


battle  of  South  Mountain,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  fought  on  Bolivar  Heights  where  he 
captured  a  large  number  of  Union  soldiers. 
From  his  elevated  position  he  saw  the 
smoke  of  Antietam,  and  hurrying  his 
troops  down  and  following  the  river  to 
Shepherdstown,  and  thence  to  Antietam, 
he  arrived  there  and  saved  Lee  from  an¬ 
nihilation.  His  corps  was  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  being  fresh,  crowded  McClellan 
back  two  miles  or  more  to  the  creek  and 
captured  every  position  on  Lee’s  right 
but  the  bridge,  which  was  held  by  Burn¬ 
side,  and  which  was  the  key  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  next  night  Lee  crossed  the  Po- 


marched  to  Washington.  From  the  Heights 
also  is  seen  the  stretch  of  country  General 
Lee  traversed  with  his  army  on  the  march 
to  Gettysburg.  At  this  time  Maryland 
Heights,  just  across  the  river,  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  two  thousand  Union-  men  under  the 
command  of  General  French.  Lee’s  army 
crossed  at  Shepherdstown  and  recrossed  on 
his  retreat  from  Gettysburg  at  Falling  Wa¬ 
ters,  which  is  plainly  discernible. 

Just  south  of  Harper’s  Ferry  in  the  valley 
lies  Winchester,  which  during  the  war  was 
the  scene  of  almost  continuous  contests, 
first  one  side  holding  the  town  and  then 
the  other.  Early  in  the  conflict  Stonewall 


Valley  of  ibspt/7-g 
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Jackson  attacked  Banks,  giving  him  a 
lively  time,  for  before  it  was  over  he  had 
captured  about  two  million  dollars’  worth 
of  medical  stores,  which  at  that  juncture 
were  especially  valuable  to  the  Confeder¬ 
ates.  Soon  afterward  the  town  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  but  in  June 
General  Lee’s  advance  corps  under  Ewell 
gave  battle  to  General  Milroy,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Union  forces,  and  hemmed  him 
in  so  closely  that  it  was  only  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day  and  after  hard  and  brilliant 
fighting,  that  Milroy  succeeded  in  cutting 
his  way  out.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam 
the  Confederate  forces  fell  back  to  Win¬ 
chester  and  there  wintered.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1864  General  Grant,  deeming 
the  Valley  of  Virginia  an  important  posi¬ 
tion  to  control,  sent  General  Sheridan  with 
a  large  force  of  cavalry  to  occupy  Win¬ 
chester,  which  he  did,  forcing  the  Confed¬ 
erates  to  Cedar  Creek,  some  ten  miles  south 
of  the  town,  the  spot  made  famous  by  Bu¬ 
chanan  Reed’s  poem,  “  Sheridan’s  Ride.”  In 
one  way  or  another  Winchester  was  in  an 
almost  incessant  state  of  turmoil,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  anything  should  be  left 
of  the  place.  It  is  now,  however,  a  thriv¬ 
ing  business  center,  and  the  principal  entre¬ 
pot  of  the  lower  valley. 

Four  miles  from  Winchester  is  Kerns- 
town,  where  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Jackson  and  Shields,  and  where  the  gallant 
hero  of  Mexican  renown  whipped  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Stonewall  and  forced  him  from 
his  position  —  compelled  him  to  retreat  up 
the  valley,  Shields  pursuing  him. 

The  notable  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  was 
fought  between  the  Federal  troops  com¬ 
manded  by  Sheridan  and  Confederates  under 
Jubal  Early.  The  latter  the  night  before 
was  encamped  several  miles  down  the  creek, 
and  in  the  darkness  crossed  and  followed 
it  up  on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  Fed¬ 
erals  were  quartered.  The  attack  was 
made  at  daylight,  and  was  so  unexpected 
that  a  stampede  was  created,  and  fully  a 
thousand  prisoners,  in  addition  to  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  camp  equipage,  taken. 
General  Emory  was  temporarily  in  com¬ 
mand,  Sheridan  having  remained  at  Win¬ 
chester.  The  rout  of  the  Union  men  was 
complete,  and  the  Confederates,  dazed  with 
the  excitement  of  their  victory,  forgot  cau¬ 
tion  and  everything  else  in  the  wholesale 
pillage  of  the  captured  stores.  Meantime 
the  news  of  the  dire  disaster  had  reached 
Sheridan,  and  at  once  there  was  aroused 
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in  him  all  that  wonderful  quickness  of  de¬ 
cision  and  dash  of  operations  which  made 
him  the  most  successful  cavalry  general 
this  country  ever  produced.  Mounting  his 
charger,  the  doughty  general  plunged  his 
spurs  in  deep  and  in  a  twinkling  was  off  on 
that  ever-memorable  ride  from  Winchester. 
That  the  poet  did  take  liberties  with  the 
facts  detracts  from  Phil.  Sheridan  not  one 
iota  of  the  glory  which  attaches  to  his 
remarkable  achievement.  When  he  reached 
his  shattered  and  distracted  forces,  he  was 
in  himself  a  power  greater  than  would  have 
been  added  to  the  day  by  fully  10,000  fresh 
troops.  He  was  absolutely  irresistible ;  his 
presence  and  his  voice  restored  confidence 
in  a  manner  that  nothing  else  could,  and 
he  turned  defeat  into  victory  before  the 
Confederates  could  half  realize  what  they 
had  lost.  Sheridan  fell  upon  them  like  an 
avenger,  and  in  their  disorder  and  unsoldier¬ 
like  confusion,  he  almost  swept  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Within  an  hour  he 
had  not  only  regained  all  of  his  own  men 
that  had  been  captured,  but  he  made  prison¬ 
ers  of  as  many  Confederates.  Early  re¬ 
treated  in  terrible  confusion,  but  Sheridan 
came  relentlessly  upon  his  rear,  fought  him 
hotly  at  every  opportunity  and  annihilated 
his  command  at  Waynesboro,  where  the 
last  halt  was  made.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  consummations  of  all  the  war;  and 
had  Sheridan  done  naught  else  he  would 
have  been  forever  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
his  country  and  the  respect  of  his  foes  for 
this  one  glorious  exploit. 

The  railroad  bridge  across  Cedar  Creek 
stands  at  the  point  where  the  fighting  was 
of  the  hardest  character,  and  old  soldiers 
could  doubtless  point  out  the  spot  where 
this  or  that  charge  was  made,  or  where 
commanders  and  comrades  fell. 

It  was  at  Martinsburg  that  occurred 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  railroad  pro¬ 
perty  by  Stonewall  Jackson.  After  batter¬ 
ing  out  of  all  former  semblance  such  ma¬ 
chinery  as  he  could  not  make  use  of,  and 
burning  the  coaches,  cars  and  buildings, 
Jackson  determined  upon  carrying  away 
with  him  six  or  eight  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
engines.  To  get  them  to  Winchester  over 
a  dirt  road  was  the  difficulty,  but  this  did 
not  deter  Stonewall  from  getting  away 
with  the  locomotives,  one  of  his  officers  so 
rigging  them  up  that  powerful  teams  man¬ 
aged  to  pull  them  back  through  the  country 
to  a  railway  line  in  possession  of  the  Con¬ 
federates,  upon  which  they  were  placed  and 


used  during  the  war.  This  same  officer, 
who  accomplished  results  which  hardly  any 
other  man  would  have  thought  of  as  prac¬ 
tical,  was  afterwards  Master  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  of  the  road  from  which  he  confis¬ 
cated  the  engines. 

Ball’s  Bluff,  where  the  gifted  and  gal¬ 
lant  Senator  Baker  fell,  lies  just  across  the 
Potomac  from  the  station  of  Tuscarora,  on 
the  Metropolitan  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio. 

The  battlefield  of  Monocacy  lies  along 
the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  crossed 
by  the  old  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  at  Frederick  Junction,  three  and  one- 
half  miles  south  of  Frederick  City,  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  field  of  Antietam  lies  between 
Hagerstown  branch  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad. 
The  stations  nearest  the  battleground  are 
Keedysville  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and 
Antietam  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

This  entire  section  of  Maryland  was 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  Lee  in  his  inva¬ 
sion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  pursuit  that  culminated 
in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  most  deci¬ 
sive  of  the  war,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in 
all  history. 

Gettysburg  is  reached  from  the  west 
by  way  of  Cherry  Run,  the  point  at  which  the 
Potomac  Valley  branch  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railroad  joins  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio ; 
also  by  way  of  Hagerstown  and  by  way  of 
Baltimore. 

The  section  of  the  railroad  known  as  the 
Seventeen-mile  Grade,  between  Piedmont 
and  Altamont,  was  a  favorite  place  with  the 
Confederates,  who  could  conceive  no  finer 
sport  than  to  turn  a  car  or  engine  loose  on 
the  grade  and  let  it  go  dashing  down  the 
mountain,  wrecking  anything  with  which  it 
came  into  contact. 

Cumberland,  had  it  not  been  for  its  pe¬ 
culiar  situation,  would  have  suffered  as 
much  as  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Martinsburg. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Department 
of  West  Virginia  most  of  the  time,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  stirring  incidents,  among 
which  was  the  capture  of  Generals  Crook 
and  Kelley  and  Major  Melvin. 

Martinsburg  and  Winchester  were  al¬ 
most  as  much  a  bone  of  contention  as  was 
Harper’s  Ferry.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many 
times  they  were  taken  and  retaken;  yet, 
strangely  enough,  neither  city  suffered 
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severely  from  the  experience,  although  they 
were  almost  daily  between  the  contending 
armies.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
got  it  at  every  turn.  It  appeared  to  be 
great  sport  to  tear  up  the  track,  pile  the 
ties  in  heaps,  fire  them,  place  the  rails 
across  the  fires  and  leave  them  there  until 
they  were  red  hot,  then  take  them  out  and 
tie  them  around  trees  like  neckties,  the  rails 
being  effectively  destroyed  for  their  original 
use.  It  was  necessary  for  the  railroad 
company  to  keep  a  large  supply  of  extra 


rails  and  ties  on  hand  at  all  times,  and 
especially  was  this  necessary  in  the  case  of 
bridge  timbers,  braces,  etc. 

The  following  tables  show  the  battles  of 
the  civil  war  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  exact  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  and  curiously  enough,  by 
following  them  up  on  the  map,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Lee’s  determination  to  take  Wash¬ 
ington  was  carefully  planned,  although  each 
time  he  was  driven  back  to  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Orange  Court  House. 


BATTLES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


WHICH  OCCURRED  ON  OR  NEAR  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD,  ARRANGED 

CHRONOLOGICALLY. 


Phillippi . W.Va.  June 

Romney . 

Edwards  Ferry . 

New  Creek  (Keyser)  . 

Patterson’s  Creek..  . 

Falling  Waters .  “  July 

Middle  Creek  Fork... 

Great  Falls . 


Kernstown . Va.  March  23 

Strasburg .  “  “  27 

Middleburg .  “  ,l  28 

Thoroughfare  Gap. . .  “  April  2 

McDowell .  “  May  8 

Reedy  Creek .  “  “  ,  12 

Princeton .  ‘  ‘‘  15-16-18 

Front  Royal .  “  “  23 

Middletown .  “  “  24 

Newtown .  “  “  24 

Winchester .  “  “  25 

Harper’s  Ferry . W.Va.  j-  28 

Charlestown .  l' 

Front  Royal . Va.  “  JO 


Hartwood  C.  H 


Fayetteville. 
Winchester.. 
Berryville . . . 


Berry  vi  lie. . 
Winchester. 


Middleburg. 
Upperville . . 


1861 

Laurel  Hill . W.  Va. 

Rich  Mountain .  “ 

Barboursville .  “ 

Beverly  Ford. .. . 

Carrick’s  Ford .  “ 

Bull  Run . Va. 

Bunker  Hill . W.Va. 

Blackburn’s  Ford —  “ 


July 


1862 


Strasburg . 

Harrisonburg . 

Cross  Keys . 

Fort  Republic . 

Luray . 

Hacksalls  Heights.  . 

Bull  Run . 

Poolsville . 

Harper’s  Ferry  . . . .  W 

Frederick . 

South  Mountain . 

Boonesboro  . 

Leesburg . 


Va.  June 


Md. 

Va. 

Md. 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 


Va. 


1863 


W.Va. 

Feb. 

16 

Low  Creek . 

. Va. 

June 

25 

McConnells  ville. . 

. Pa. 

....Va 

>. 

26 

Westminster . 

. Md. 

44 

W.Va. 

May 

16 

Hanover . 

. Pa. 

44 

17-20 

Gettysburg . 

..W.  Va. 

July 

..  ..Va. 

a 

19 

Beverly . 

44 

IVlfl 

June 

6 

11 

Monterey  Gap.. .. 
Fairfield . 

. ra. 

U 

. . . .  Va. 

11 

Hagerstown . 

. Md. 

44 

<4 

12 

Williamsport  .  .. 

....  “ 

44 

66 

ft  6 

13-15 

Boonesboro . 

u 

W.Va. 

a 

14 

Harper’s  Ferry. . . 

,.W.  Va. 

44 

..  ..Va. 

i* 

17 

Hagerstown . 

ii 

it 

19 

Funkstown . 

“ 

»• 

21 

Ashby’s  Gap . 

11 

11 

12 
12 
14 

16-20 

17 

18 


1-2 

6 

8 

9 

30 

3 

30 

7 

12 

12 

14 

15 
17 


21 

29 

29 

30 
1-2-3 

2 

4 

5 

6 
6 
7 
7 

11 

12 

12 


Grafton  . . W.  Va. 

Cross  Lanes  ( Som’ville)  V a. 
Balls  Cross  Roads. . . .  “ 

Petersburg .  “ 

Cheat  Mountain _ W.Va. 

Balls  Bluff .  Va. 

Buffalo  Mountain —  “ 


Antietam  . . Md. 


a. 


Ashby’s  Gap 

Shepherdstown _ W. 

Charlestown . 

Charlestown . 

Aldie . 

Strieker’s  Gap . 

Bloomfield  . 

Upperville . 

Manassas  Gap . 

Chester  Gap — . 

Thoroughfare  Gap  . . 
Moorefleld . 


Shads’-  Spring . W.  Va. 

Bolivar  Height? .  “ 

Halltown .  “ 

Shepherdstown .  “ 

Falling  Waters .  “ 

Manassas  Gap . Va. 

Chester  G  p . 

Wapping  Heights. ...  “ 

Averill’s  Raid . 

Moorefleld . IV.  Va. 

Harper’s  Ferry .  “ 

Charlestown .  “ 

Charlestown . >.•...  “ 

Berryville . Va. 

Droop  Mountain .  “ 


1864 


Jan. 

1 

Fort  Stevens . 

. Md. 

July 

(4 

12 

Smithfield . Va. 

10 

Snicker's  Gap  — 

. Va. 

17 

Shepherdstown _ W.  Va. 

Feb. 

1 

Snicker’s  Ferry  . . 

.  *  ‘ 

46 

18 

Halltown .  “ 

3 

Ashby’s  Gap . 

,  .  44 

44 

19 

Smithfield . Va. 

.i 

3 

Darkesville . 

..W.Va. 

*4 

19 

Wermley’sGap .  •• 

it 

4 

Winchester . 

. Va. 

44 

20 

Berryville .  “ 

u 

14 

Kernstown . 

44 

23 

Darkesville . W.  Va. 

April 

10 

Winchester . 

.  U 

46 

‘24 

Locksford-Opequon  . . .  Va. 

May 

15 

Cumberland . 

. Md. 

Aug. 

1 

Martinsburg . W.  Va. 

June 

6 

Green  Springs. . . . 

..W.Va. 

2 

Opequon . Va. 

fi 

New  Creek  (Keyser).  “ 

4 

Front  Royal .  •* 

9 

Cabin  Point  . 

44 

5 

Fisher’s  Hill,  Wood 

10-11 

Moorefleld . 

.  4* 

4< 

7 

stock .  1 

.4 

29 

Berryville . 

. Va./ 

‘4 

10 

Lurav .  “ 

July 

3 

Snicker’s  Gap  — 

....  “ 

64 

13 

Brown’s  Gap .  •* 

3 

Gravel  Hill . 

....  “ 

46 

14 

Weyer’s  Cave .  “ 

3 

Fisher’s  Hill  . 

..  U 

46 

15 

Waynesboro .  “ 

t# 

4 

Crooked  Run.  Front 

Waynesboro .  “ 

Royal . 

44 

66 

16 

Tom’s  Brook .  “ 

Winchester . 

44 

64 

17 

New  Market .  •* 

it 

4-7 

Snicker’s  Gap.. .. 

44 

4« 

19 

Strasburg .  “ 

4. 

5 

Martinsburg . 

..W.Va. 

46 

19 

Cedar  Creek .  “ 

4< 

7 

Summit  Point.. .. 

.  44 

4  • 

21 

Beverly . W.  Va. 

7 

Halltown . 

21 

New  Creek  (Keyser).  • 

Rectortown . Va. 

Loudon  Heights .  “ 

New  Creek  (Keyser)  W.  Va. 
Patterson’s  Creek ....  “ 

Springfield .  “ 

Moorefleld .  “ 

Brentville . Va. 

Little  Cacapon . W.Va. 

New  Market . Va 

Buffalo  Gap . .  “ 

Greenland  Gap .  “ 

Point  of  Rocks . Md. 

Lexington . Va. 

Charlestown . W.Va. 

North  Mountain .  ‘ 

Leestown .  “ 

Hammacks  Mills _  “ 

Point  of  Rocks . Md. 

Bolivar  and  Maryland 
H’ts,  Harper’s  Ferry 

. W.Va. 

Hagerstown . Md. 

Hagers  Mountain  ....  “ 

Frederic  k .  “ 

Monocacy .  “ 


Beverly  . . . . W.  Va.  Jan.  11 


Aug. 

13 

44 

26 

u 

27 

Sept. 

7 

12 

Oct. 

21 

Dec. 

13 

Sept. 

17 

44 

22 

Oct. 

1 

44 

6 

66 

16 

44 

31 

Nov. 

2 

44 

2-3 

44 

3 

66 

5 

44 

5 

44 

6 

9 

July 

14 

44 

14 

66 

15 

44 

16 

“ 

17 

66 

21 

44 

21-22 

44 

23 

Aug. 

25-30 

Sept. 

5 

Oct. 

5 

44 

8 

66 

18 

66 

18 

Nov. 

6 

Aug. 

25 

25 

44 

26-27 

44 

29 

*4 

29 

Sept. 

3-4 

44 

5 

44 

13 

44 

18 

66 

19 

44 

21 

ii 

22 

44 

24 

‘4 

26 

44 

27 

44 

28 

Oct. 

2 

44 

7 

u 

7 

1  'I 

66 

19 

44 

29 

Nov. 

28 

1865 


Lee  surrendered . April  9, 1865 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 


BY  THOMAS  E.  JENKINS. 

II 


THE  FIRST  DAY'S  FIGHT. 


■r— ^ 


THE  determination  of 
Lee  to  threaten  Bal¬ 
timore  was  thwart¬ 
ed.  The  progress 
of  his  army  was 
practically  impossi¬ 
ble  without  encoun¬ 
tering  the  Union 
forces.  In  the  early 
morning  of  July  1, 
General  Hill,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course 
of  Early,  advanc¬ 
ed  toward  the  low 
ridges  about  two 
miles  north  and 
west  of  Gettysburg,  and  there  met  Buford’s 
Cavalry  posted  in  a  commanding  position 
on  the  low  hills  and  in  the  fields  adja¬ 
cent  the  Chambersburg  road  beyond  Semi¬ 
nary  Ridge.  Buford’s  skirmish  line  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  intersection  of  Millers- 
town  road  and  Willoughby  Run,  thence 
on  the  left  bank  of  that  stream  crossing 
Mummasburg,  Carlisle  and  Harrisburg  pikes. 
The  position  thus  occupied  practically  cov¬ 
ered  all  points  of  the  enemy’s  approach. 
The  guns  of  Buford’s  light  batteries  were 
planted  to  cover  the  roads  likely  to  be  used  in 
the  first  advance  of  the  Confederates.  It  was 
Heth’s  Division  of  Hill’s  Corps  that  opened 
the  attack.  The  great  battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  inaugurated.  A  sharp  and  determined 
skirmish  fire  had  been  maintained  for  nearly 
an  hour,  when  Heth’s  Division  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  arrival  of  artillery,  which  at 
once  opened  fire  on  Buford’s  batteries.  The 
combat  raged  with  terrific  earnestness.  The 
shrieking  shot,  the  bursting  shell  and  the 
deafening  boom  of  the  great  guns  added 
consternation  and  terror  to  the  awful  scene. 
The  situation  was  desperate.  Buford’s  gal¬ 
lant  command  was  greatly  outnumbered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  conflict ;  he  anxiously 
awaited  reinforcements,  without  which  a 
crisis  would  soon  ensue.  Gen.  Reynolds, 
away  in  advance  of  his  corps,  brought  the 
encouraging  assurance  to  Buford  that  aid 
would  soon  be  given.  He  directed  Buford 
to  maintain  his  position,  and  determined  to 


concentrate  the  entire  right  wing  of  the 
army  at  the  scene  of  the  contest.  Cutler’s 
Brigade  of  Wadsworth’s  Division  (First 
Corps),  led  the  advance  in  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  Buford’s  Cavalry.  The  76th  and 
147th  New  York  and  the  56th  Pennsylvania 
went  with  Wadsworth  to  the  right  of  the 
Confederate  line  and  north  of  the  old  Tape- 
Worm  Railroad  (Western  Maryland  R.  R.). 
The  14th  Brooklyn  and  the  95th  New  York, 
together  with  Hall’s  Main  Battery,  occupied 
a  position  south  of  the  Ta£e-Worm  Railroad 
grading.  The  battery  was  located  on  the 
Chambersburg  pike.  The  infantry  of  Cut¬ 
ler’s  Brigade  at  once  engaged  in  action. 
Gen.  Doubleday  with  the  remaining  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  First  Corps  arrived  upon  the 
scene  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  lines  on  the  Fairfield  and  Hagers¬ 
town  roads.  The  Iron  Brigade,  commanded 
by  Col.  Morrow,  of  the  24th  Michigan,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Confederate  force  of  Archer’s 
Brigade,  Third  Corps.  This  attack  had 
scarcely  commenced  when  the  2d  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  under  Col.  Fairfield,  dashed  upon  the 
right  flank  of  Archer’s  command,  capturing 
Archer  and  nearly  a  thousand  of  his  men. 
During  the  charge  of  the  Iron  Brigade, 
General  Reynolds  was  killed.  He  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  his  horse  near  the  edge  of  the  wood 
in  consultation  with  his  staff.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  shot  by  a  Confederate 
sharpshooter  secreted  in  the  adjacent  woods. 

General  Doubleday  then  assumed  com¬ 
mand.  Cutler’s  Brigade  had  been  forced 
back  toward  Gettysburg.  Their  retreat 
was  checked  by  the  prompt  action  of 
Doubleday,  who  sent  reinforcements  to 
engage  the  enemy.  At  noon  a  lull  in  the 
battle  occurred.  It  was  a  welcome  relief. 
Heth  reorganized  his  shattered  forces. 
The  Federals  were  reinforced  by  Pender’s 
Division  and  two  divisions  of  the  First 
Corps,  under  Rowley  and  Robinson.  The 
battle  again  commenced  with  renewed  de¬ 
termination  on  both  sides.  The  Confed¬ 
erates  were  soon  encouraged  by  the  arrival 
of  Ewell  with  Stonewall  Jackson’s  veterans. 
The  veterans  secretly  occupied  every  avail¬ 
able  position  not  directly  exposed  to  the 
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Union  line.  When,  however,  the  effects 
of  their  telling  fire  revealed  their  hiding 
places,  Devin’s  Cavalry  drove  them  tempo¬ 
rarily  from  their  stronghold.  At  1  p.  m. 
Gen.  Howard  arrived  upon  the  field  and 
took  command,  relieving  Gen.  Doubleday. 
Vigorous  and  repeated  assaults  were  made 
against  the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  by 
Gens.  Ewell  and  Hill,  whose  united  com¬ 
mands  numbered  about  50,000.  The  Union 
forces  were  driven  back  toward  Gettysburg. 
The  retreat  was  orderly  and  deliberate,  until 
the  town  was  reached,  but  once  within  the 


almost  disorganized  by  a  panic.  The  Con¬ 
federates  were  in  a  condition  of  exultant 
excitement,  and  seemed  eager  to  renew  the 
contest.  Rest  for  the  weary  soldiers,  rest 
for  one  brief  night,  perhaps  to  be  their  last 
on  earth.  Only  a  few  hours’  respite  from 
scenes  of  death  and  desolation.  Thoughts 
turning  homeward,  picturing  the  forms  and 
faces  of  loved  ones,  who  might  never  again 
gaze  upon  the  features  of  husband,  father 
or  brother.  In  the  stillness  of  that  solemn 
night  the  soldiers’  prayer  was  uttered  in 
earnest  supplication  for  peace  and  home. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  GENERAL  GEORGE  G.  MEADE  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


narrow  confines  of  the  streets  the  rapid  fire 
of  the  Confederate  batteries  dealt  terrible 
destruction,  especially  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  Federals.  Confusion  prevailed; 
over  1,200  Federals  were  made  prisoners 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  All  who  escaped 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  Cemetery  Hill. 
The  Confederates  occupied  the  town.  Thus 
ended  the  battle  of  July  1st,  1863. 

The  results  of  the  first  day’s  battle  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  odds  were  greatly  against  the  Union 
forces  in  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
the  conflict.  The  Federals  ended  the  day 
dispirited,  driven  from  their  positions  and 


THE  SECOND  DAY’S  FIGHT. 

“Oh  God  of  Battles,  steel  my  soldiers’  hearts; 
Strike  them  not  with  fear,  Oh  Lord; 

Not  to-day,  not  to-day.” 

NIGHT  on  the  battlefield — a  sultry  night, 
a  night  of  dreadful  anticipation,  a 
few  hours’  respite  from  mad  and 
thundering  sounds  of  war,  that  tell  the 
story  of  death  and  desolation.  Worn  and 
weary  the  vast  legions  of  two  great  armies 
rested  from  the  exhausting  conflict  of  the 
day.  Comrades  utter  their  last  good-bye; 
hands  are  clasped  in  token  of  kindred  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  soldier  hearts  respond  to  senti- 
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ments  of  loyalty  and  comradeship.  Who 
among  them  will  be  missing,  who  will  be 
absent  when  roll  is  called  after  to-morrow’s 
carnage  ?  The  one  earnest  hope,  the  one 
universal  desire  silently  cherished  by  many 
and  openly  asserted  by  thousands  is,  that 
the  conflict  of  the  second  day  would  prove 
decisive.  The  silence  of  night  is  frequently 
broken  by  the  echoing  notes  of  defiant  war 
songs — at  intervals  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
rifle  is  heard  vibrating  through  the  hills — 
and  thus  through  the  fitful  hours  the  con¬ 
tending  forces  await  the  dawn  of  day. 

General  Meade  reached  the  battlefield 
at  1  a.  m.,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  positions  of  his  troops.  The 
Eleventh  Corps  was  in  possession  of  Ceme¬ 
tery  Hill,  Schurz's  Division  had  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  Baltimore  road,  with  Stein- 
wehr  on  the  left  and  Ames  on  the  right. 
The  First  Corps  was  somewhat  scattered, 
Wadsworth  occupied  Culp’s  Hill;  Double¬ 
day,  who  had  placed  Gen.  Newton  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  corps,  held  his  division  in 
Schurz’s  rear,  and  Robinson’s  Division  ex¬ 
tended  its  force  across  the  Taneytown  road 
to  Zeigler’s  Grove.  Gen.  Hancock’s  reserve 
protected  the  Federal  front  to  the  left. 
The  line  was  now  complete  to  the  Round 
Tops.  Williams’  Division  was  located  on 
the  banks  of  Rock  Creek.  Birney,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Graham’s  and  Ward’s  Brigades, 
concentrated  his  force  along  the  extended 
ridges  of  Cemetery  Hill.  The  artillery  of 
the  two  corps  was  planted  on  Cemetery 
Hill,  and  protected  by  light  earthworks.  At 
the  first  dawn  of  day  Meade  hastened  the 
arrival  of  his  delayed  forces;  this  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  forced 'and  rapid  marches. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  the 
entire  army  had  arrived  before  10  a.  m. 

The  position  of  the  Confederate  forces 
at  daybreak  revealed  Ewell’s  Corps  in  line 
of  battle,  with  Early  in  the  center,  front¬ 
ing  the  ridge  between  Cemetery  Hill  and 
Culp’s  Hill.  Rhodes  with  a  portion  of  his 
command  at  the  foot  of  Cemetery  Hill  on 
the  right.  Johnson  occupying  Benner’s  Hill 
on  the  left.  The  Divisions  of  Pender  and 
Heth  had  not  changed  the  positions  taken 
on  the  first  day — Heth  on  the  right  and 
Pender  on  the  left  along  the  ridge.  The 
Divisions  of  Hood,  Anderson,  Laws  and 
Pickett  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  at  9  a.  m.  The  entire  morning  was 
occupied  by  the  arrival  and  disposal  of 
troops.  Up  to  9  o’clock  not  a  shot  had 
been  fired.  The  preparations  for  battle 


continued  without  annoyance  on  either  side. 
The  skirmish  lines  were  actively  engaged 
for  several  hours,  but  the  hour  of  noon  had 
passed  and  yet  the  battle  had  not  com¬ 
menced.  The  Confederate  troops  then 
moved  toward  the  south  in  the  direction  of 
Emmetsburg  road.  Sickles  determined  to 
occupy  the  road,  and  hurrying  his  com¬ 
mand  onward  he  took  possession  of  Sherfy’s 
Peach  Orchard.  His  force,  however,  was 
not  sufficient  to  hold  it.  The  Confederate 
batteries  poured  shot  and  shell  thick  and 
furious  into  the  ranks  of  Sickles’  troops, 
followed  almost  simultaneously  by  a  terrific 
fire  of  musketry  from  Hood’s  Division. 
The  battle  had  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
fire  of  the  Confederate  artillery  was  ter¬ 
rific.  Longstreet,  in  the  meantime,  had 
quietly  concentrated  his  force,  and  was 
moving  onward  to  attack  Meade’s  extreme 
left.  He  first  encountered  Ward’s  com¬ 
mand,  which  was  unable  to  withstand  Long- 
street’s  furious  onslaught.  The  17th  Maine 
and  40th  New  York  Regiments  were  hur¬ 
ried  to  Ward’s  assistance.  The  Maine  Regi¬ 
ment  held  a  position  to  the  left  of  the 
Wheat  Field,  behind  the  stone  wall.  The 
attack  of  the  Confederates  now  became 
general  against  Birney’s  entire  line.  De 
Trobriand’s  troops  were  subjected  to  ter¬ 
rible  slaughter.  At  this  point  the  141st 
Pennsylvania  protected  the  Federal  guns. 
The  men  were  in  a  crouching  position  and 
hidden  from  the  enemy.  The  Confederates 
swept  forward  to  capture  the  guns,  when 
they  were  suddenly  confronted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  troops,  who  poured  volley 
after  volley  into  the  ranks  of  the  astounded 
enemy — this  was  followed  by  a  desperate 
bayonet  charge  and  hand  to  hand  engage¬ 
ment. 

The  suddenness  of  this  attack  dazed  the 
Confederates.  For  a  moment  the  line  hesi¬ 
tated,  then  became  unnerved  and  retreated 
to  their  former  position.  Whilst  the  con¬ 
flict  was  raging  from  Peach  Orchard  to 
Round  Top  and  Devil’s  Den,  Hood  was  organ¬ 
izing  a  movement  to  take  possession  of  Little 
Round  Top,  which  at  this  time  was  not 
occupied.  The  commanding  position  of  the 
Round  Tops  was  in  itself  a  key  to  the  entire 
line  of  action,  a  stronghold  well  worth  a 
desperate  effort  to  possess.  This  fact  had 
not  escaped  the  keen  observation  of  Meade, 
who  hastened  Warren  forward  to  fortify  the 
heights.  Warren  reached  the  Round  Tops 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  Federal  forces 
driven  from  the  surrounding  valley.  He 
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hastened  to  Barnes’  Division,  from  which  he 
detached  Vincent’s  Brigade.  Onward  swept 
the  defiant  Confederates  like  fighting  de¬ 
mons — exultant  with  the  flush  of  certain 
victory.  Onward  they  came  in  overpower¬ 
ing  numbers,  shouting  madly  as  they  rushed 
toward  the  ravine.  Their  advance  was 
checked ;  they  were  confronted  by  the  140th 
New  York,  4th  Massachusetts  and  6th  New 
Jersey.  With  maddened  force  the  Confed¬ 
erates  charged  and  penetrated  the  Union 
lines.  In  a  few  moments  thousands  scaled 
the  slopes  of  the  Round  Tops.  The  heights 
were  seemingly  defenseless,  but  alas  for  the 
uncertainties  of  war,  they  were  greeted 
with  a  terrific  fire  by  Vincent’s  Brigade, 
aided  by  Hazlett’s  Battery  and  the  140th 
New  York,  commanded  by  O’Rourke.  In 
desperation  almost  akin  to  frenzy  the  com¬ 
batants  fought  for  victory.  The  opportun¬ 
ity  was  one  that  demanded  every  sacrifice, 
and  so  “to  do  or  to  die,”  was  the  token  of 
determination  depicted  in  each  war-grimed 
countenance  as  the  desperate  slaughter 
continued.  Vincent,  Hazlett  and  O’Rourke 
were  killed,  and  Gen.  Weed  was  mortally 
wounded.  Gen.  Rice  assumed  command.  At 
this  juncture  Gen.  Chamberlain  arrived  with 
the  20th  Maine;  the  Confederates  wavered, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  The  fight  was 
renewed  with  increased  earnestness.  The 
combined  forces  of  Rice  and  Chamberlain 
finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  Confederates 
from  the  ravine,  and  Round  Top  was  safe 
for  the  moment.  But  soon  a  new  danger 
threatened.  The  First  and  Second  Divisions 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  now  attacked  the  Confed¬ 
erate  forces  in  the  valley.  The  Federals 
were  repulsed.  In  two  extended  lines  Con¬ 
federate  reinforcements  approached;  once 
more  it  seemed  that  Southern  valor  would 
gain  the  heights.  Again  they  rushed  toward 
the  hillside.  The  front  ranks  had  just 
reached  the  ravine,  when  McCandless,  in 
command  of  Crawford’s  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
serves,  unexpectedly  appeared  on  Round 
Top’s  summit.  A  deadly  and  remorseless 
fire  was  poured  upon  the  dismayed  Confed¬ 
erates.  They  could  not  withstand  the  mighty 
storm  of  fire  and  lead.  Volley  after  volley 
was  directed  at  short  range  into  their  very 
bosoms,  but  with  courage  worthy  even  of  an 
enemy’s  admiration,  they  continued  to  climb 
the  slope.  Crawford  now  gave  his  men  the 
command  to  charge.  Such  desperate  oppo¬ 
sition  was  beyond  the  limit  of  mortal  resist¬ 
ance.  The  reserves  rushed  down  the  hill 
with  wild  and  impetuous  force,  their  glisten¬ 


ing  bayonets  dealing  death  and  destruction 
in  the  ranks  of  the  now  demoralized  enemy. 
The  Confederates  were  routed,  and  Round 
Top  was  saved.  In  the  meantime,  Long- 
street  prepared  for  a  final  attack  on  the  left 
of  the  Union  line.  With  Plum  Run  and 
Round  Top  now  in  possession  of  the  Fed¬ 
erals,  it  was  impossible  for  Hood  to  advance 
his  troops  to  aid  Longstreet.  The  attack 
was  made  by  the  then  available  forces  of 
Wilcox,  Barksdale  and  McLaws,  commanded 
by  Longstreet.  The  fighting  became  terri¬ 
fic.  Inspired  by  the  bravery  of  Barksdale, 
his  command  swept  furiously  upon  the  Fed¬ 
erals.  Barksdale  was  killed,  and  thus  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  loss  of  their  commander, 
his  followers  retreated.  During  this  conflict 
on  the  left,  a  portion  of  Ewell’s  Corps,  com¬ 
prising  Hoke’s  and  Hay’s  Brigades,  attacked 
the  Federal  stronghold  on  Cemetery  Hill. 
The  skirmishers  of  the  Union  line  were 
routed,  and  then  across  the  valley  the 
“Louisiana  Tigers”  wildly  rushed  toward 
the  hill.  Up  the  declivity  they  charged, 
yelling  like  angry  “demons  of  war.”  Grape 
and  canister  raked  them  right  and  left,  yet 
onward  they  rushed  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  Federal  batteries,  spiking  the  guns  and 
engaging  in  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  their 
opponents.  The  contest  was  brief  but 
replete  with  desperation.  Every  inch  of 
ground  was  disputed  with  maddened  fury. 
The  hilltop  was  surmounted  by  Rickett’s 
and  Wedrick’s  batteries.  To  the  right  on 
an  elevation  that  is  practically  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Culp’s  Hill,  was  planted  Stevens’ 
Battery.  The  “  Louisiana  Tigers”  were  first 
subjected  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  guns  of 
these  combined  batteries,  yet  through  it  all 
the  “Tigers”  kept  onward,  filling  up  the 
gaps  caused  by  the  frightful  slaughter  of 
their  comrades.  The  fame  of  the  “Louis¬ 
iana  Tigers”  existed  in  their  past  record; 
success  had  never  failed  them.  This  was 
the  hour  of  their  greatest  trial;  they  were 
facing  the  test  of  death  and  could  not  falter. 
They  reached  the  heights.  Leaping  over 
the  stone  walls,  the  “Tigers”  seized  the 
guns,  and  confusion  and  bedlam  prevailed 
whilst  the  fight  continued.  The  men  at  the 
guns  were  fairly  overpowered  by  the  de¬ 
moniac  fury  of  their  assailants.  Just  at 
the  moment  when  victory  for  the  “Tigers” 
seemed  certain,  the  men  of  Carroll’s  Brigade 
reinforced  the  Federal  position,  and  rushed 
with  determination  upon  the  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  Confederates,  who,  unable  to  cope 
with  the  odds  now  against  them,  lost  cour- 
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age  and  retreated,  whilst  the  batteries 
again  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  them.  The 
organization  of  the  “  Louisiana  Tigers”  was 
almost  annihilated,  but  the  record  of  their 
famous  charge  will  ever  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg. 

A  greater  portion  of  the  Union  force 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Culp’s  Hill  to  aid 
in  the  reinforcement  of  Sickles.  An  on¬ 
slaught  upon  this  stronghold  was  made  by 
Johnson’s  Division,  and  after  a  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  works. 
Owing  to  the  darkness,  which  proved  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  to  both  armies,  the  importance 
of  the  position  Johnson  had  attained  could 
not  fully  be  realized.  He  therefore  decided 
to  await  the  dawn  of  day  before  advancing. 
The  battle  of  the  second  day  was  ended. 
The  Confederates  had  not  achieved  the  re¬ 
sults  that  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  vast  sacrifices.  They  had,  however, 
gained  decided  advantages  on  the  left  of 
the  line  of  battle,  and  Lee  was  encouraged 
to  force  the  attack.  The  position  of  Meade 
was  critical.  His  losses  were  frightful  to 
contemplate.  Twenty-two  thousand  killed 
and  wounded  had  seriously  depleted  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Union  army,  yet  the 
fight  must  be  continued  at  least  another 
day,  and  so  the  preparations  progressed 
throughout  the  night  for  the  final  scenes, 
the  deciding  events  of  the  mighty  struggle 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

THE  THIRD  DAY'S  FIGHT. 

THE  first  ray  of  early  dawn  had  scarcely 
lightened  the  shadows  of  night  ere  the 
conflict  of  the  third  day  was  com¬ 
menced.  The  great  fight  had  already 
waged  with  bitter  determination  and  defi¬ 
ance.  Desolation  reigned  supreme.  The 
battlefield  for  miles  surrounding  the  war- 
ridden  village  of  Gettysburg  was  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  either  army, 
and  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying 
could  be  heard  the  exultant  shout  of  sturdy 
warriors  who,  even  in  the  heat  and  passion 
of  battle,  seemed  eager  for  the  conflict  to 
be  decided  on  this  the  third  day  of  carnage 
and  death.  The  sacrifice  had  been  fright¬ 
ful  to  contemplate.  Gen.  Meade  doubted 
the  expediency  of  continuing  the  battle, 
fearing  that  another  day  of  slaughter  such 
as  had  terminated  with  the  contest  of  the 
second  day  might  witness  the  annihilation 
of  his  valorous  soldiers.  He,  however, 


reluctantly  decided  that  the  fight  must  be 
continued,  and  so  the  hours  of  night  and 
early  morning  were  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  final  struggle.  The  strength  of 
both  armies  was  carefully  estimated,  and 
the  importance  of  every  position  occupied 
by  either  side  on  the  night  of  July  2d  was 
duly  considered  as  a  preliminary  measure  to 
the  renewal  of  the  combat.  The  weak 
points  were  strengthened  and  the  lines  of 
battle  changed  to  meet  the  possible  and  ex¬ 
pected  emergencies  of  the  third  day’s  fight. 
In  the  early  morning  the  Confederate  forces 
moved  toward  Culp’s  Hill,  to  which  point 
the  divisions  of  Geary  and  Ruger  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  ordered.  Geary  took  his 
position  on  Greene’s  right,  whilst  Ruger 
concentrated  his  force  in  the  rear  of 
Johnson.  The  march  of  the  Confederates 
was  intercepted  by  Geary,  and  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  once  ensued.  This  served  as  a 
signal  that  the  battle  had  commenced,  and 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
artillery,  which  blazed  into  the  enemy’s 
lines  with  such  relentless  vigor  that  the 
Confederates  were  unable  to  place  their 
batteries  in  any  position  from  which  an 
effective  response  could  be  given.  The 
Federal  infantry  fired  with  great  effective¬ 
ness,  and  for  a  time  the  Southerners  seemed 
bewildered  by  the  situation.  They  charged 
the  enemy  with  valorous  determination, 
but  being  surrounded  and  practically 
hemmed  in  by  a  raking  fire  of  grape  and 
canister,  they  resorted  to  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  the  Union  troops,  thereby 
placing  them  in  equally  hazardous  positions. 

The  day  advanced  and  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  overpowered  many  of  the  com¬ 
batants.  It  was  in  this  dreadful  struggle 
that  the  veteran  command  of  Gen.  Stonewall 
Jackson  made  a  desperate  but  fruitless 
charge  upon  Kane’s  Brigade  of  Geary’s 
Division.  At  8.00  a.  m.  a  brief  cessation 
of  hostilities  ensued.  The  lull  in  the  battle 
enabled  Johnson  to  realize  the  futility  of 
further  resistance  at  that  point.  The  men 
of  Geary’s  Division  with  renewed  vigor 
again  charged  the  Confederate  lines.  Step- 
by  step  Johnson  yielded  his  position.  With 
a  mighty  yell  of  victory  the  Union  forces 
again  occupied  the  breastworks  of  Culp’s 
Hill,  and  the  attempt  to  turn  the  Federal 
right  was  practically  ended. 

Thwarted  at  the  left,  repulsed  at  the 
right,  Lee  had  but  one  more  chance,  viz: 
to  penetrate  the  center  of  the  Union  lines; 
either  he  must  achieve  victory  at  that. 
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point  or  withdraw  his  army  in  retreat  and 
defeat.  This  last  and  vital  move  would 
decide  the  issues  of  the  battle  and  turn  the 
tide  of  victory  for  or  against  the  valorous 
commander  of  the  Confederacy. 

For  this  desperate  and  courageous  under¬ 
taking  Lee  reserved  Pickett's  Division — a 
brave  and  valiant  band  that  well  deserved 
the  title  conferred  upon  them,  “the  pride  of 
the  grand  old  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.” 
Heroes  worthy  of  the  name,  commanded  by 
a  chieftain  who  held  the  confidence  of  his 
men  so  implicitly  that  their  faith  in  his 
generalship  would  willingly  have  led  them 
onward  in  the  face  of  certain  death  at  the 
word  of  their  beloved  commander.  Pick¬ 
ett's  Division  were  buoyed  with  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  war.  They  had  not  yet  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  contest.  Their  full  strength 
was  reserved  for  the  grand  and  final  attack 
upon  the  center  of  the  Union  lines.  The 
forces  of  Longstreet,  Hood  and  McLaws 
had  suffered  such  disastrous  losses  that 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  support  the 
contemplated  charge.  Lee,  therefore,  de¬ 
termined  to  aid  the  attack  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  his  available  troops  on  each  flank  of 
Pickett's  Division  when  the  charge  was 
made.  The  Division  was  formed  in  two  dis¬ 
tinct  lines,  with  Garnett  and  Kemper  in  the 
lead,  supported  by  Armistead,  with  Perry 
and  Wilcox  on  his  right.  Heth’s  Division, 
commanded  by  Pettigrew,  with  two  brig¬ 
ades  of  Pender’s  Division,  under  Trimble, 
was  the  support  designated  to  protect  on 
the  left.  The  position  and  work  of  each 
officer  was  first  explained  by  Pickett.  The 
intended  assault  was  not  approved  by  Long- 
street,  who  held  a  conference  with  Lee. 
The  Confederate  commander  would  not 
alter  his  determination  to  make  this  one 
grand  and  final  effort.  His  plans  were  per¬ 
fected,  and  the  artillery  was  given  the 
command  to  “clear  the  way.”  The  Con¬ 
federate  batteries  were  posted  in  position, 
forming  a  semi-circular  line  extending  from 
the  peach  Orchard  to  a  point  east  of  the 
Emmetsburg  road,  within  easy  and  sweep¬ 
ing  range  of  the  Union  line.  This  detach¬ 
ment  of  artillery  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Alexander.  On  the  right  of  the  peach 
orchard  were  located  the  batteries  of 
Major  Henry.  The  Washington  Artillery, 
with  the  battalions  of  Cabell  and  Dearing, 
occupied  a  position  to  the  right  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  Batteries.  The  artillery  supporting 
the  Union  line  on  the  right  was  planted  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  and  consisted  of  the  bat¬ 


teries  of  Ricketts,  Digler,  Bancroft,  Wied- 
rick,  Eakin,  Hill,  Taft  and  Wheeler,  all 
under  the  command  of  Major  Osborn.  On 
the  left  of  the  Federal  line  the  batteries  of 
Thompson,  Phillips,  Hart,  Thomas  Sterling, 
Cooper  Ames,  Dow  and  Roach  were  located, 
and  extending  from  the  south  of  Ziegler’s 
Grove  and  fronting  General  Meade’s  head¬ 
quarters  were  the  batteries  of  Cushing, 
Brown,  Woodruff,  Arnold  and  Rorty,  di¬ 
rected  by  Major  McGilvery.  The  heights 
of  Little  Round  Top  were  held  by  Ritten- 
house  and  Gibbs.  The  support  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  comprised  Robinson’s  Division  of  the 
First  Corps,  located  at  Ziegler’s  Grove, 
reinforced  on  the  left  by  Doubleday’s  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  First  and  Hay’s  and  Gibbons’ 
Divisions  of  the  Second  Corps.  The  ex¬ 
treme  left  of  the  Federal  lines  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  portions  of  the  Third,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Corps,  and  Caldwell  of  the  Second. 
Several  hours  had  thus  been  occupied  in 
preparation  for  the  final  attack — a  carnage 
that  was  to  decide  the  result  of  the  great 
battle.  It  was  near  1  p.  m.  when  Long- 
street,  with  great  reluctance,  sent  his  mes¬ 
senger  to  Colonel  Walton  with  instructions 
to  fire  the  signal  gun.  In  prompt  response 
the  Washington  Artillery  on  the  right  fired 
two  shots.  The  signal  was  understood  by 
both  armies.  The  vibrating  echoes  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  the  entire  Confed¬ 
erate  line  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
cannon  blazed  with  the  thunders  of  war, 
and  sent  their  messengers  of  shot  and  shell 
sweeping  toward  the  Federal  lines.  The 
Union  batteries  did  not  respond  with  the 
promptness  anticipated  by  the  Confed¬ 
erates.  Fifteen  minutes  elapsed,  during 
which  time  Gen.  Hunt  made  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  position  of  the  enemy’s  batteries, 
upon  which  he  desired  to  concentrate  the 
most  effective  fire.  Then  Federal  batteries 
opened  upon  the  Confederate  lines.  Two 
hundred  guns  were  sending  forth  their  mis¬ 
siles  of  death.  The  air  was  burdened  with 
hissing  shot  and  bursting  shells.  The  earth 
trembled;  the  slaughter  was  appalling; 
mighty  trees  were  shattered  into  frag¬ 
ments;  caissons  were  exploded — a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  destruction  prevailed.  Shell  after 
shell  burst  with  death-dealing  effect  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Federal  lines;  men  were 
torn  limb  from  limb  and  lacerated  beyond 
recognition.  This  frightful  cannonading 
was  continued  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
The  contracted  limits  of  the  Federal  bat¬ 
teries  rendered  it  impossible  to  concentrate 
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their  full  effect  on  the  strong  points  held 
by  the  Confederate  guns.  For  a  time  ruin 
and  dismay  prevailed  within  the  Union  lines. 
It  was  indeed  an  hour  of  despair;  death 
was  master. 

Sturdy  veterans  who  had  witnessed  the 
fury  and  desperation  of  other  wars  now 
stood  awed  at  the  hell  of  fire,  confusion 
and  destruction  that  raged  within  their 
midst.  When  would  it  end?  When  would 
this  frightful  sacrifice  of  human  life  be 
complete  ?  Suddenly  the  fire  of  the  Federal 
guns  on  Cemetery  Hill  was  silenced.  The 
Confederates  interpreted  this  cessation  to 
mean  that  the  ammunition  of  the  Union 
batteries  at  that  point  had  been  exhausted. 
Soon,  however,  the  cannonading  ceased  all 
along  the  Federal  line,  the  fury  of  the  con¬ 
flict  subsided  and  naught  was  heard  save 
the  thundering  echoes  of  the  Confederate 
guns.  The  silence  of  the  Federal  batteries 
was  ominous  of  preparation  for  another 
line  of  attack — a  conflict,  in  fact,  that 
was  to  decide  the  issues  of  the  day. 

General  Hunt,  in  expectation  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  charge  by  the  combined  infantry 
of  the  Confederate  forces,  had  ordered  the 
batteries  to  withdraw  from  action,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  field  for  free  and  determined 
resistance.  The  fire  of  the  Confederate 
artillery  ceased.  Gen.  Pickett,  who  was  to 
lead  the  charge  against  the  Union  lines, 
gallantly  rode  to  Longstreet  to  receive  his 
command  to  advance. 

Lee  was  determined  that  the  charge 
must  be  made,  notwithstanding  Longstreet’s 
opposition.  When  Pickett  asked  for  orders 
to  charge  the  enemy’s  front,  Longstreet 
remained  silent.  The  hero  of  the  famous 
charge  fully  comprehended  the  situation, 
and  with  dignity  and  fortitude  born  of 
true  heroism,  he  courteously  addressed  his 
superior  officer  with  the  brief  but  signifi¬ 
cant  remark,  “/  shall  go  forward ,  sir!” 
The  attacking  column  was  at  once  brought 
into  position.  A  superb  line  of  infantry, 
numbering  18,000  men,  were  magnificently 
arranged  in  line  of  battle — Pickett’s  Divi¬ 
sion  on  the  right  and  Pettigrew’s  on  the 
left.  Trimble’s  Division  occupied  the  sec¬ 
ond  line  and  Anderson’s  the  third.  The 
intervening  space  between  the  two  armies 
was  unobstructed,  and  the  perfect  tactics 
of  the  Confederate  troops  was  evidence  of 
their  eagerness  for  the  charge.  Now  like 
a  mighty  host  of  conquering  warriors  the 
Confederate  Divisions  swept  across  the 
plain,  marching  with  quickened  step,  yet 


moving  with  precision  and  solidity,  like  an 
avalanche  of  unyielding  force.  Every  in¬ 
stant  brought  them  nearer,  still  nearer  to 
certain  death;  their  span  of  life  was  less¬ 
ened  with  every  breath;  the  chasm  of 
eternity  stood  gaping  to  receive  them;  the 
scorching  sand  of  the  battlefield  would  soon 
be  reeking  with  the  life’s  blood  of  men  as 
brave  and  as  loyal  to  their  cause  as  any 
who  ever  faced  the  grim  and  relentless 
powers  of  warfare.  Yet,  onward  they 
marched  directly  toward  the  position  held 
by  Hancock.  Passing  the  front  of  Wilcox’s 
command,  Pickett  ordered  each  brigade  to 
wheel  to  the  left,  and  simultaneously  the 
Federal  batteries  poured  a  raking  fire  into 
the  ranks  of  the  marching  Confederates. 
The  severity  of  the  shock  did  not  check 
the  advance  of  Pickett’s  men.  Their  situa¬ 
tion  was  perilous,  for  now  the  Federal  line 
was  within  musket  range,  and  a  frightful 
tornado  of  rifle  balls  was  rained  upon  the 
advancing  front  of  the  Southerners.  Still 
their  ardor  was  unchecked.  Solid  shot, 
shell  and  canister  was  showered  in  their 
midst.  Thousands  were  slaughtered  as  the 
fury  of  the  charge  increased.  The  men 
rushed  forward,  and  Garnett  fell  dead 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  Union  front. 
His  men,  angered  to  desperation,  dashed 
furiously  on  the  Federal  line.  Armistead 
forcing  his  command  forward  reached  the 
front  rank  and  threw  the  strength  of  his 
force  upon  the  Union  line,  between  Kemper 
and  Garnett’s  men.  The  shock  was  for  the 
moment  irresistible. 

The  Confederates  had  pierced  the  Fed¬ 
eral  line,  and  the  latter  fell  back  to  the 
earthworks  and  artillery.  Every  man  was 
now  fighting  for  himself,  the  commands  of 
officers  could  not  be  heard.  Regiments 
were  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion;  friend 
and  foe  could  not  be  distinguished;  the 
chaos  of  war  reigned  supreme! 

The  objective  point  of  the  Confederates 
was  a  clump  of  trees  near  the  angle  of  the 
stone  wall.  Armistead  was  now  dismounted. 
On  the  point  of  his  sword  he  waved  his 
hat,  and  rushed  forward  with  less  than 
200  of  his  brave  followers  to  attack  the 
Federal  guns.  He  reached  Cushing’s  Bat¬ 
tery. 

Cushing  was  fatally  wounded  and  fell 
dead  at  his  guns.  With  renewed  deter¬ 
mination  Armistead  cheered  his  men  to 
force  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  whilst 
enthused  with  the  very  exultation  of  vic¬ 
tory,  the  valiant  Confederate  was  riddled 
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with  bullets,  and  fell  dying  by  the  side  of 
the  gallant  Cushing. 

This  locality  is  known  as  the  “  Bloody 
Angle.”  The  clump  of  trees  represented 
in  the  illustration  marks  the  spot  where 
the  Confederates  made  their  extreme  and 
supreme  effort  in  the  famous  charge.  The 
tide  of  the  onslaught  was  practically 
checked  at  the  point  where  Cushing  and 
Armistead  fell.  The  “Bloody  Angle”  has 
been  figuratively  designated  as  “The  high 
water-mark  of  the  great  battle.” 

Pickett  penetrated  the  Union  lines,  and 
was  reinforced  by  a  dashing  movement  of 
Wilcox’s  and  Perry’s  Brigades,  who  renewed 
the  assault  to  the  south  of  Hancock’s  front. 
Confederate  flags  waved  within  the  Union 
ranks.  The  Federal  line  continued  the  at¬ 
tack  with  mad  resistance  and  unconquer¬ 
able  vigor,  and  but  feeble  resistance  could 
be  offered.  A  grand  rally  was  made  all 
along  the  Union  front.  The  artillery  swepC\ 
the  entire  valley  with  grape  and  canister. 
Advance  was  impossible;  retreat  meant 
death.  Over  4,000  Confederates  surren¬ 
dered  their  arms  and  were  made  prisoners. 
The  repulse  was  complete,  the  battle  was 
won,  the  frightful  carnage  ended. 

Stuart’s  Cavalry  attempted  to  attack 
the  right  of  the  Federal  line;  but  the  move¬ 
ment  was  quickly  frustrated  by  Custer’s 
Brigade  and  Gregg’s  Cavalry.  Lee  made 
no  further  advance,  but  reluctantly  with¬ 
drew  his  shattered  forces  behind  Seminary 
Ridge. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  4th  he 


commenced  his  retreat  southward.  No  in¬ 
terruption  was  offered  to  his  withdrawal. 
The  spirit  of  the  Confederate  army  was 
still  unbroken,  and  sufficient  force  yet  re¬ 
mained  to  assume  the  defensive  if  again 
attacked. 

On  the  morning  of  July  7th  Lee  reached 
the  borders  of  the  Potomac  and  there 
ordered  his  command  to  entrench.  Meade 
followed  the  same  route,  and  reached  the 
entrenchments  on  the  12th,  intending  to 
attack  the  Confederate  force  on  the  13th. 
At  the  dawn  of  day  Lee’s  army  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  His  trains  comprised  2,500 
wagons,  the  majority  of  which  were  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  his  wounded.  The 
continuous  line  of  wagons,  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  etc.,  extended  a  distance  of  six¬ 
teen  miles. 

The  result  in  losses,  as  here  announced, 
is  taken  from  official  reports  furnished  by 
the  War  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  were  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Richard  C.  Drum: 

FEDERAL  LOSSES. 


Killed .  3,155 

Wounded .  14,529 

Prisoners .  5.365 

Total .  23,049 

CONFEDERATE  LOSSES. 

Killed .  2,592 

Wounded  .  12,709 

Prisoners .  5,150 

Total .  20,451 
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TO  NEW  YORK  AND  BACK  AGAIN. 


BY  H.  F.  SMITH. 


An  Old  Soldier  who  made  the  trip  over  the  Popular  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  relates  his  experience. 


“  All  aboard!”  the  trainman  shouted 
And  I  clum  upon  the  train 
With  a  ticket  'at  wus  routed 
To  New  York  an’  back  again. 

Thought  I’d  like  to  see  Amandy 
’Fore  I  quit  this  vale  of  tears — 

Hadn’t  seen  her  since  she  married. 
Mighty  nigh  on  thirty  years. 

Mandy  she’s  my  only  sister — 

Lives  away  in  old  York  State — 

Hadn’t  seen  the  poor  gal,  Mister, 

Since  ’way  back  in  ’68. 

I’d  been  mustered  from  the  service, 

And,  with  other  soldier  boys, 

Struck  acrost  the  western  country 
And  settled  down  in  Illinois. 

Now  a  longin’  seemed  to  hit  me 
To  go  back  to  the  old  hum’, 

An’  Amandy  she  had  writ  me 
They’d  be  glad  to  hev  me  cum’; 

So  I  edged  up  to  the  wicket 
When  I  reached  the  big  depo’, 

And  they  handed  me  a  ticket 
Routed  via  the  B.  &  0. 

I  kind  o’  fell  to  ruminatin’ 

As  we  flew  along  the  track, 

An’  my  mind,  a-specultatin’, 

Sorter  traveled  slowly  back. 

Fust  time  I’d  bin  on  the  B.  &  0. 

Since  ’long  in  sixty-four, 

When  the  “Johnnies”  tore  the  railroad  up 
From  Fred’rick  down  to  Baltimore. 

An’  this  same  corporation 
Bore  many  a  battle’s  brunt 
When  they  furnished  transportation 
For  the  soldiers  to  the  front; 

An’  we  teched  historic  places 
As  I  traveled  on  the  route. 

My  mind  a-keepin’  cases 
And  my  eyes  a-lookin’  out. 

Cincinnatty!  ”  some  one  shouted, 

With  his  head  stuck  in  the  door; 

You  don’t  need  to  change  cars,  Uncle — 

All  aboard  for  Baltimore!” 

An’  the  people,  little  heeding, 

Come  on  board  with  sperits  bright, 

An’  the  train  again  was  speeding 
Like  a  whirlwind  through  the  night. 


Well,  I  softly  dozed  in  slumber, 

Lulled  by  music  from  the  wheels, 

An’  the  moonlight,  stretched  in  splendor. 
Cast  a  halo  on  the  fields. 

With  the  engine’s  whissle  screamin’, 
Causing  echo’s  lonely  dirge, 

I  was  wakened  from  my  dreamin’ 

When  they  shouted,  “Parkersburg!” 

Now  again  we’re  speedin’  onward 
Through  the  old  Virginia  State, 

An’  the  sun,  a-shinin’  brightly, 

Caused  my  sperit  to  elate, 

On  thro’  Grafton,  Deer  Park,  Cumberland, 
Martinsburg  and  Cherry  Run — 

There’s  a  spur  from  Harper’s  Ferry 
Runnin’  down  to  Lexington. 

I  had  fit  all  through  that  country 
With  a  chum  named  Jim  McClurg — 

Side  by  side  we  stood  together — 

Jim  was  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

As  we  neared  Washington  City, 

Ridin’  on  the  B.  &  0., 

My  old  heart  went  back  in  pity 
To  my  old  chum  of  long  ago. 

But  the  scene  it  kep’  a-shiftin’ 

As  along  the  road  we  flew, 

An’  my  mind,  of  course,  a-driftin’ 

Kep’  my  heart  from  feelin’  blue. 

From  the  flower-bloomin’  valley 
To  the  mountains  capped  with  snow 
Make  a  moving  panorama 
All  along  the  B.  &  0. 

Annapolis!”  some  one  shouted, 

After  passing  Washington; 

Baltimore  then  followed  quickly, 
Landenburg  and  Wilmington; 

Then  we  passed  through  Philadelphia, 
Camden,  Trenton  an’  Newark — 

Stopped  a  while  in  Jersey  City, 

An’  soon  landed  in  New  York. 

Well,  my  sister  cum  to  meet  me, 

An’  her  eyes  with  tears  wus  wet, 

An’  the  manner  she  did  greet  me 
Leaves  a  scar  on  memory  yet. 

Dear  old  Bill,”  she  softly  whispered, 

“  I’m  so  glad  at  seein’  you!  ” 

An’  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mister, 

I  jest  felt  like  cryin’  too. 


Well,  I  visited  with  Mandy 
An’  came  back  the  way  I  went, 
An’  the  money  ’at  it  cost  me 
I  don’t  grudge  ’em  nary  cent. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mister, 
That  no  matter  where  I  go, 
Even  when  I  go  to  heaven, 

I  will  take  the  B.  &  0. 


TO  THE  GRAND  ARMY 


MAY  30— IN  MEMORIAM— 1899, 


BY  JUDGE  R.  N.  AUSTIN. 

ALL  hail  to  the  heroes,  so  gallant  and  brave, 
Who  ventured  their  lives  the  Union  to  save, 
Which  foul  rebellion  had  sought  to  destroy, 
By  all  the  devices  that  rebels  employ. 

All  hail,  then,  we  say,  Hurrah  for  the  brave  ! 
Who  fought  for  that  banner,  always  to  wave. 
We  reverence  the  flag  you  fought  to  defend, 

On  which  oft  valor  and  glory  depend, 

An  emblem  of  freedom  long  may  it  be, 

As  it  floats  and  waves  over  land  and  sea. 

No  token  for  conquest  shall  it  be  made, 

The  weak  to  molest,  their  rights  to  invade, 

But  a  beacon  to  guide  the  brave  and  the  true, 

To  free  the  oppressed,  their  foes  to  pursue. 
Beneath  its  bright  folds  you  gather  to  tell 
Of  battles  you  fought,  of  heroes  who  fell 
In  some  fierce  encounter,  by  flood  or  field. 

In  struggles  to  win — rather  die  than  yield. 
Memory  still  clings  to  those  deeds  of  yore, 

When  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes  aloft  you  bore, 
And  charged  on  the  foe,  with  triumphant  shout, 
The  Union  to  save,  its  rebels  to  rout. 

You  come  together  whenever  you  meet, 

To  speak  of  the  past,  old  comrades  to  greet, 

Some  painful  wound  will  you  often  remind 
Of  scenes  and  events  that  you’ve  left  behind. 

We  greet  that  banner  with  rapture  the  more, 

For  they  are  our  friends  who  were  foes  before, 
The  new  bond  of  union  we  loudly  proclaim, 

As  victory  won  in  liberty’s  name. 

There  is  no  more  North  or  South  to  divide 
This  glorious  land  where  freemen  abide; 

We  are  linked  together  as  if  of  one  birth, 

The  power  is  felt  throughout  the  broad  earth. 

It  was  a  common  cause  which  brought  about 
This  noble  reunion  so  long  in  doubt; 

No  foreign  foe  need  our  country  assail, 

Thinking  disunion  will  ever  prevail. 

The  foeman  you  fought  you  can  treat  as  a  friend, 
May  that  cordial  feeling  never  have  end. 

Around  the  same  campfires,  from  shore  to  shore, 
You  can  meet  as  comrades,  with  envy  no  more. 
Though  wounded  and  crippled  as  some  of  you  are, 
Yet  that  lofty  spirit  to  do  and  to  dare 
Still  lives  in  your  breasts;  if  duty  should  call, 

You  will  be  ready,  whate’er  may  befall. 

Though  you  might  not  go  to  the  battlefield, 

Nor  be  able  as  warriors  a  sword  to  wield, 

Your  shouts  of  approval  will  always  be  heard, 
Freedom  to  maintain  with  a  cheering  word. 

But  time  flies  fast;  as  the  years  roll  away 
Your  numbers  decrease.  At  no  distant  day 
That  Star  Spangled  Banner  gently  will  wave 
Over  some  of  you  when  borne  to  the  grave. 

Let  your  greetings  then  the  more  cheerful  be, 
And  your  pledges  of  friendship  ever  more  free, 
Till  your  meetings  and  partings  be  no  more, 

And  your  battles  and  conflicts  of  life  are  o’er. 

A  poor  old  soldier  by  disease  overcome, 

Was  taken  to  die  in  the  Soldiers’  home, 

His  courage  and  bravery  never  did  lag, 

When  dying  he  cried,  “lam  tied  to  the  flag.” 

So  may  you  all,  with  courage  and  pride, 

Emulate  the  hero  who  so  nobly  died, 

And  those  who  survive  you  will  ever  exclaim, 

“  Glory  to  heroes  of  immortal  fame.” 


BY  W.  J.  LAMPTON. 

NO  more  they  hear  the  roll  of  drums, 

No  more  the  call  to  battle  comes. 

No  more  they  heed  the  quick  command, 
No  more  they  march,  no  more  they  stand. 

No  more  they  grasp  the  sword  or  gun, 
No  more  they  fight  in  rain  or  sun. 

No  more  they  charge  the  red  redoubt, 
No  more  they  mingle  in  the  rout. 

No  more  their  silent  posts  they  keep, 

No  more  they  watch  while  others  sleep. 

Their  work  is  done;  beneath  the  sod, 
Where  lilies  lean  and  roses  nod, 

They  rest  forever,  and  our  tears 
Are  shed  for  them  through  all  the  years; 

But  glorious  tears;  our  tears  for  them 
Are  jewels  in  their  diadem. 

Not  theirs  the  gain;  they  died  to  give 
A  firmer  faith  to  those  who  live. 

Bring  flowers  for  them;  not  all  the  bloom 
And  form  and  color  and  perfume 

Can  be  too  much  to  give  to  them 
To  whom  we  pay  this  requiem. 

And  there  are  new  graves  with  the  old, 
New  names  on  Glory’s  list  enrolled. 

And  over  them,  beneath  the  skies 
Of  North  and  South,  the  Old  Flag  flies. 

Thank  God  for  that — the  tears,  the  pain, 
That  make  the  Union  one  again, 

Are  not  ill  spent,  and  he  who  dies 
To  make  it  thus  wins  greater  prize 

Than  all  that  conquering  heroes  bring 
As  slave  and  captured  to  their  king. 

Bring  lilies  for  the  old  and  new, 

Bring  roses  for  the  brave  and  true. 

Strew  flowers  on  their  graves;  these  men 
Of  North  and  South  are  one  again, 

And  we  who  live  are  one  with  them 
And  with  each  other,  and  the  gem 

Of  Union  shines  in  splendor  full, 

Forever  indivisible. 


THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  ENCAMPMENT  G.  A.  R.,  AT 
PHILADELPHIA,  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1899. 


VETERANS  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  in  attending 
the  Encampment  at  Philadelphia,  will 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  travers¬ 
ing  the  historic  territory  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  the  recollections  of  which 
are  still  vivid  in  their  minds  from  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  '61-’65. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  of  to¬ 
day,  with  its  almost  complete  rehabilitation 
will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  the  soldier 
who  experienced  traveling  over  its  battle- 
scarred  lines  in  the  civil  war.  In  recent 
years  it  has  beep  entirely  rebuilt,  but  tra¬ 
versing  the  original  pathway. 

From  Chicago  there  are  two  routes  to 
Philadelphia:  one  via  Newark,  Bellaire  and 
Grafton;  the  other  via  Akron  and  Pittsburg; 
both  of  these  lines  uniting  at  Cumberland. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  connection  with 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Rail¬ 
way,  runs  through  vestibuled  trains  from 
St.  Louis,  Vincennes,  Louisville,  Cincinnati 
and  Chillicothe,  via  Parkersburg  and  Graf¬ 
ton.  The  route  from  Columbus,  Zanesville, 
Cambridge  and  Wheeling  is  also  via  Graf¬ 
ton. 

Particularly  interesting  to  western  vet¬ 
erans  is  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
from  Parkersburg  and  Wheeling  into  Graf¬ 
ton,  for  it  was  here  the  two  columns  of  the 


Federal  Army  from  the  West  gathered  for 
their  attack  upon  Virginia,  in  May,  1861. 

At  Cumberland,  all  divisions  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  Railroad  unite,  and  from  this 
city  to  Point  of  Rocks,  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  distant,  every  point  on  the  line  experi¬ 
enced  one  or  more  severe  fights. 

The  magnificent  vestibuled  “Royal  Blue” 
trains,  with  palatial  coaches,  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Observation  Cars  and  Dining  Cars, 
hauled  by  the  powerful  modern  engines,  are 
in  greatest  contrast  to  the  old  fashioned 
coaches  and  wood-burning  engines  of  the 
’60’s,  but  which  were  then  very  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  tired  soldiers. 

The  low  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip 
to  Philadelphia  will  be  made  from  points  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  east  of  the 
Ohio  River,  with  the  exception  that  the 
rate  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  will  be 
$3.00,  and  from  Washington,  $4.00  for  the 
round  trip.  These  tickets  to  be  sold  good 
going  September  2,  3, 
4  and  5,  inclusive,  and 
returning  until  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  inclusive,  except 
by  deposit  of  ticket 
with  Joint  Agent  at 
Philadelphia,  between 
September  5  and  9,  in- 
grant’s  cabin.  elusive,  and  on  payment 
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INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

of  fee  of  50  cents,  the  return  limit  may  be 
extended  until  September  30,  inclusive. 

From  points  west  of  the  Ohio  River, 
tickets  will  be  sold  on  September  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  inclusive,  at  specially  low  rates  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  limit  and  conditions 
as  mentioned  above. 

The  side  trips  which  have  been  arranged 
for  will  enable  visitors  to  Philadelphia  to 
take  in  all  of  the  most  important  points  of 
interest  in  the  East.  There  will  be  side 


HOUSE  WHERE  THE  FIRST  FLAG  WAS  MADE. 

vention.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
grandest  cities  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  American 
Patriotism.  It  affords  endless  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  to  the  soldier: 
Independence  Hall,  the  old  Liberty 
Bell,  house  where  the  first  flag  was 
made,  the  tomb  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  statue  of  William  Penn,  the  Mint, 
Zoological  Gardens,  Fairmount  Park 
and  endless  public  buildings  of  great 
magnificence. 


trips  from  Philadelphia  to  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Washington  and  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  from  Washington  to  the 
Virginia  battlefields  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley,  along  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad. 

The  sea  shore  resorts,  Atlantic 
City,  Ocean  City,  Cape  May  and  Sea 
Isle  City,  are  conveniently  reached 
from  Philadelphia,  and  very  low  excur¬ 
sion  rates  are  in  effect  at  all  times. 

Philadelphia  has  a  population  of 
1,300,000,  and  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  take  care  of  a  large  con- 


OLD  LIBERTY  BELL. 


THE  CAPTURE  AND  RECAPTURE  OF  HARPER'S  FERRY 


FIVE  iron  tablets  have  been  placed  by 
the  United  States  Government  along¬ 
side  of  John  Brown’s  monument  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  capture  and  recapture  of 
Harper’s  Ferry.  The  tablets,  like  the  leaves 
of  an  open  book,  invite  the  traveler  to  step 
from  Baltimore  &  Ohio  trains  and  read,  and 
ponder  over  the  exigencies  of  war,  as  he 
speeds  to  destination.  The  story  is  briefly 
told. 

Tablet  1  reads  as  follows: 

‘‘September  10th,  1862,  General  R.  E.  Lee,  com¬ 
manding  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  then  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  set  three  columns  in  motion  to  cap¬ 
ture  Harper’s  Ferry.  Maj.-Gen.  L.  McLaws,  with  his 
own  division  and  that  of  Maj.-Gen.  R.  H.  Anderson, 
marched  through  Middletown  and  Brownsville  Pass 
into  Pleasant  Valley.  On  the  12th  the  brigade  of 
Kershaw  and  Barksdale  ascended  Maryland  Heights 


No.  2  reads: 

“  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  with  his  own 
division  and  those  of  Maj.-Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  and  R.  S. 
Ewell,  left  Frederick  on  the  morning  of  September 
10th,  and  passed  through  Middletown  and  Boonsboro, 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  21  miles  north 
of  this,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th.  Hill’s  division 
took  the  direct  road  to  Martinsburg,  and  bivouacked 
near  it.  Jackson’s  and  Ewell’s  divisions  marched  to 
North  Mountain  Depot,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  seven  miles  north  of  Martinsburg,  and 
bivouacked. 

“  During  the  night  Brig.-Gen.  John  White,  com¬ 
manding  the  Union  forces  at  Martinsburg,  2,500  in 
number,  abandoned  the  place  and  retreated  to  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry.  Jackson  occupied  Martinsburg  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  passed  through  it,  and  about 
noon  of  the  13th  A.  P.  Hill’s  division  in  the  advance, 
reached  Halltown,  three  and  one-fourth  miles  west  of 
this,  and  went  into  camp.  Jackson’s  and  Ewell’s 
divisions,  following  Hill’s,  camped  near  it.” 


THE  GOVERNMENT  TABLETS  AND  MONUMENT  MARKING  THE  SPOT  WHERE  JOHN  BROWN'S  FORT  STOOD 

AT  HARPER'S  FERRY. 


by  Solomon’s  Gap,  moved  along  the  crest  and  at 
nightfall  were  checked  by  the  Union  forces,  under 
command  of  Col.  T.  H.  Ford,  about  two  miles  north 
of  this. 

“Eight  Confederate  brigades  held  Weverton, 
Sandy  Hook  and  approaches  from  the  east.  On  the 
13th  Kershaw  and  Barksdale  drove  the  Union  forces 
from  the  Heights.  Ford,  abandoning  seven  guns, 
retreated  across  the  pontoon  bridge,  a  few  yards  wide, 
above  the  railroad  bridge,  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  The 
Union  loss  was  38  killed  and  134  wounded;  Confed¬ 
erates,  35  killed  and  178  wounded. 

“Brig.-Gen.  James  G.  Walker’s  division  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Pcint  of  Rocks,  18  miles  below  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  the  night  of  September  10th,  and  on  the 
13th  occupied  Loudon  Heights  on  the  roads  south  of 
the  river  leading  east  and  south.” 


Tablet  No.  3  reads: 

Col.  Dixon  S.  Miles,  Second  United  States  In¬ 
fantry,  commanding  the  Union  forces  at  Harper’s 
Ferry.  After  Gen.  White  joined  him  from  Martins¬ 
burg  September  12th,  and  Col.  Ford,  from  Maryland 
Heights,  on  the  13th,  Miles  had  about  14,200  men. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  greater  part  of  the 
force  was  in  position  on  Bolivar  Heights,  one  and  five- 
eighth  miles  west,  its  right  resting  on  the  Potomac, 
its  left  on  the  Shenandoah,  artillery  distributed  along 
the  line.  Artillery  and  a  small  force  of  infantry 
occupied  Camp  Hill,  nearly  midway  between  this  and 
Bolivar  Heights.  The  cavalry  was  under  partial 
cover  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Walker  placed  five 
long  range  guns  near  north  point  of  Loudon  Heights, 


BLOCK  HOUSES. 
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and  at  1:00  p.  m.  opened  fire  on  the  Union  batteries 
on  Bolivar  and  Camp  Hill,  which  was  replied  to.  An 
hour  later  Jackson’s  artillery  opened  on  Bolivar 
Heights  from  School-House  Hill,  and  still  an  hour 
later  McLaws  opened  from  two  Parrott  guns,  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  placing  near  the  south  extremity  of 
Maryland  Heights.  This  fire  from  three  directions 
was  continued  until  dark,  silencing  and  dismantling 
some  of  the  Union  guns.” 

No.  4  says: 

“  In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  Jackson’s  division 
advanced  its  left,  seized  the  commanding  ground  near 
the  Potomac  and  established  artillery  upon  it.  Hill’s 
division  moved  obliquely  from  Halltown  to  the  right 
until  it  struck  the  Shenandoah,  then  pushed  along  the 
river;  the  advance,  after  some  sharp  skirmishing  late 
in  the  night,  gained  high  ground,  upon  which  were 
some  artillery.  Ewell’s  division  advanced  through 
Halltown  to  School-House  Hill  and  deployed  about  one 
mile  in  front  of  Bolivar  Heights,  bivouacking  on 
either  side  of  the  Charlestown  road.  During  the 
night  the  Confederates  advanced  on  the  right  and 
left,  gaining  some  ground,  and  10  guns  of  Ewell’s 
division  crossed  the  Shenandoah  at  Key’s  Ford  and 
were  placed  on  the  plateau  at  the  front  of  Loudon 
Heights  to  enfilade  the  Union  forces  on  Bolivar 
Heights. 


BLOCK 

THE  block  houses  which  were  located  at 
various  positions  on  the  Main  Line  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  were 
nothing  more  or  less  than  large  barns,  con¬ 
structed  of  the  largest  and  longest  logs 
that  could  be  obtained,  each  barn  being 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  square,  and  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  height.  They  were  timbered 
on  top  to  keep  out  the  shells;  and  small 
apertures  were  made  in  the  sides  through 
which  to  shoot.  In  building  them  stone 
was  first  piled  around  the  foundation  about 
four  feet  high,  and  then  a  deep  ditch  four 
or  five  feet  wide  was  dug  around  the  stone 
pile  and  the  earth  from  the  ditch  thrown 
upon  the  stones  to  the  height  of  six .  or 
seven  feet,  which  formed  good  protection 
to  the  inmates.  The  whole  arrangement 
was  surrounded  by  an  abatis,  there  being 
no  barbed  wire  in  those  days,  and  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building  was  made  in  a  zig  zag 
fashion.  This  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  any  one  to  get  in  or  at  those  defending 
the  building.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  a 
small  force  of  men,  generally  one  company, 
to  bid  defiance  to  thousands,  unless  those 
engaged  in  the  assault  managed  to  batter 
down  the  house  with  cannon  at  long  range. 


“About  9:00  p.  m.  the  entire  Union  cavalry, 
about  1,500  men,  crossed  the  pontoon  bridge,  passing 
up  the  bank  about  a  mile,  followed  the  mountain  road 
near  river,  crossed  the  Antietam  near  its  mouth, 
passed  through  Sharpsburg  about  midnight,  and 
escaped  into  Pennsylvania.” 

No.  5: 

“At  daylight  September  15th,  three  batteries  of 
Jackson’s  division  delivered  a  severe  fire  against  the 
right  of  the  Bolivar  Heights  defenses.  Ewell’s  bat¬ 
teries  opened  from  School-House  Hill  in  front.  Hill’s 
five  batteries,  on  ground  commanding  the  left  of 
the  line,  and  the  10  guns  across  the  Shenandoah 
poured  an  accurate  enfilade  fire  upon  the  left  and  rear 
of  Miles’  defenses.  The  artillery  on  Loudon  Heights 
and  the  Maryland  Heights  joined  in  the  attack.  The 
concentrated  fire  of  56  guns  was  responded  to  by  the 
Union  guns,  but  in  an  hour,  beginning  to  run  short  of 
ammunition,  Miles  raised  the  white  flag  in  token  of 
surrender.  Soon  after  he  was  mortally  wounded  and 
the  command  devolved  on  General  White,  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  terms  of  capitulation  by  the  surrender  of 
about  12,500  officers  and  men  and  all  the  public  prop¬ 
erty.  Hill’s  division  was  left  to  parole  the  prisoners, 
while  Jackson,  with  five  divisions,  marched  to  the 
field  of  Antietam.  Exclusive  of  the  loss  of  Maryland 
Heights,  the  Union  loss  was  9  killed  and  39  wounded; 
Confederates,  6  killed  and  69  wounded.” 


HOUSES. 

The  Union  Army  had  never  been  able  to 
hold  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  as  it  had 
been  determined  to  make  the  Shenandoah  a 
base,  it  became  necessary  to  build  one  or 
more  of  these  block  houses  at  every  bridge 
and  exposed  station  on  the  line  of  the  rail¬ 
way  between  Monocacy  and  the  Ohio  ;  and 
as  events  afterwards  proved,  it  was  a  wise 
precaution,  as  use  was  found  for  nearly 
every  one  erected.  The  traveler  along  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  seldom  out  of 
sight  of  a  point  where  a  conflict  did  not 
occur. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  block  houses 
was  built  at  Monocacy,  near  Frederick 
Junction,  and  was  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle-ground  in  the  battles  between  Gen¬ 
eral  Lew  Wallace  and  General  Early  during 
that  great  fight  on  July  9, 1864.  This  was 
near  Manor,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  this  section  of  Maryland. 

Every  block  house  from  Point  of  Rocks 
to  Harper’s  Ferry,  including  Sandy  Hook 
and  Berlin,  was  continually  fought  over 
from  across  the  Potomac  from  the  time 
when  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  with  the  First 
California  Regiment,  was  nearly  annihilated 
at  Dramsville,  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 


EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

NO.  504 

DAILY 

NO.  526 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  528 

EX.  SUN. 

S  HOUR 

NO.  508 

DAILY 

No.  502 

DAILY 

No.  524 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

NO  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

No. 546 

DAILY 

NO.  512 

DAILY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

Lv.  WASHINGTON - 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Lv.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  -  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET _ 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL-- 

AM 

7.05 

7.55 

8.00 

10.15 

12.35 

12.40 

PM 

AM 

8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
1  1 .27 

1 .40 
1.45 

PM 

AM 

10.00 

10.50 

10.54 

12.53 

3.00 

3.05 

PM 

NOON 

12.05 

12.57 

1.02 

3.09 

6.35 

6.40 

PM 

PM 

1.15 
2.  15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 

CO  PM 

53.00 
"3.49 
o3.53 
55.52 
“■8.00 
o  8.05 

PM 

PM 

6.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.45 

PM 

PM 

8.00 

9.00 

9.05 

1  1 .40 
3.20 

AM 

PM 

1  1 .50 
12.59 
1.04 
3.30 
6.20 
6.20 
AM 

NIGnT 

2.35 
3.27 
3.32 

6.35 
8.07 
8.  10 

AM 

AM 

9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.  1  2 
2.30 
2.35 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

No.  505 

DAILY 

No.  5  17 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  501 

DAILY 

NO.  527 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

5  HOUR 

No.  507 
DAILY 

No.  509 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  525 

DAILY 

No.  503 

DAILY 

NO.  515 

DAILY 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL-- 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET - - 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA . . . 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION .. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON  . - 

AM 

4.30 

7.30 
9.32 
9.36 

10.25 

AM 

AM 

7.55 

8.00 

10.26 

1  2.41 
12.45 

1 .40 

PM 

AM 

9.55 

10.00 

12.20 

2.26 

2.30 

3.30 

PM 

AM 

1  1 .25 

1  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 

PM 

PM 

12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.  10 
6.00 
PM 

PM 

1 .25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 

PM 

co  PM 

52.55 
"3.00 
35.07 
Sj  7.06 
“-7.  10 
=|8.00 
PM 

PM 

4.55 

5.00 

7.30 

9.32 

9.36 

10.30 

PM 

PM 

6.55 

6.00 

8.35 

10.41 

10.45 

1  1  .45 

PM 

NIGHT 

12.10 

12.15 

3.36 

6.04 

6.  1  2 
7.30 

AM 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  Q.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 
LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET - 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA _ _ 

9.55  am 
10. 00  AM 

1  2.20  p.m 
2.26  p.m 

2.40  p.m 

3.40  p.m 

1.25  pm 

1 .30  PM 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  p.m 
8.05  pm 

2.55  P.M 
3.00  pm 
4.20  P.M 
6.42  p.m 
7.25  pm 
8.30  p.m 
6.05  am 
10.30  am 

6.55  pm 
6.00  pm 
8.35  p.m 

1  0.41  p.m 
10.55  pm 
12.05  am 

4.30  AM 

7.30  AM 
9.32  am 
9.40  am 

10.35  am 
7.20  P.M 

1  2.  1  ONT 

1  2.  1  5  AM 
7.30  am 
9.32  AM 
9.55  AM 
10.55  am 

6.55  P.M 
6.00  p.m 
8.35  P.M 

1  0.4  1  F.M 
10.55  pm 

1  1.55  pm 
8.00  AM 

. 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION -- 

Lv.  WASHINGTON  - . 

Ar.  PITTSBURG  . . . 

a  r.  r>i  p\/iri  a  m  n 

. 

Ar.  WHEELING . 

8.20  am 

1  1  .35  am 

Ar.  COLUMBUS . . 

Ar.  TOLEDO- . — 

2.55  pm 

n  qcpu 

Ar.  CHICAGO . . 

Ar.  CINCINNATI . 

8.00  AM 

1  1.45  am 

1  2.  10  pm 
6.40  pm 

9.00  pm 

u .  0  J  r.m 

5.  15  PM 
10.35  pm 
9.  1  5  p.m 
7.36  am 

9.00  AM 

2.00  am 
6.50  AM 
7.  10  AM 

1  2.40  pm 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS . . 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE .  . . 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS . . 

Ar.  ROANOKE . . 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE . - . 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA . . 

Ar.  MEMPHIS . - . 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS- . - . 

8.40  am 
7.45  pm 

7.30  RM 

7..R.R  iM 

Throuah  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  betu) 

een  New  York  and  Ba, 

Itimore. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

No.  2 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 
limited 

DAILY 

NO.  8 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  10 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM.,  DAILY 

No.  46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO - 

LV.  TOLEDO  - . . . 

f  8.30  am 
*  4.55  pm 
8.20  pm 

2.45  am 

3.30  pm 

io.20aj»i 

8.00  pm 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . -- 

LV.  WHEELING  . - . 

1  w  ^  1  crwcri  a  m rv 

6.00  P.M 

1  2.25  am 

1  0.50  AM 

LV.  ULtVtLAND - - 

Lv.  PITTSBURG . 

Lv.  ST.  LOUIS . . 

Lv.  LOUISVILLE . - 

LV.  INDIANAPOLIS . . ---- 

LV.  CINCINNATI  - . — . 

Lv.  NEW  ORLEANS- . 

*  8.20am 
2.  10  PM 
2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.35  AM 
8.05  am 
8.05  am 
12.30  pm 
9.00  AM 
8.  I  5  P.M 

8.00  AM 

3.25  pm 
9.45  p.m 

6.30  p.m 
8.05  p.m 
2  45  am 

1  2.40  pm 

8.  1  5a.m 
8.00  pm 
8.40  am 

Lv.  MEMPHIS---- . 

LV.  CHATTANOOGA . . 

Lv.  ROANOKE  . . 

Ar.  WASHINGTON . 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA _ 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

1 .05  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

6.47  am 
7.50  am 
8.00  am 
10.  1  5  am 
12.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

4.50  pm 
5.53  PM 
6.05  pm 
8.  I  9  pm 

1  0.40  p.m 
10.45  pm 

1  1  .55am 

1  2.53  pm 

1 .02  pm 
3.09  P.M 
5.35  p.m 
5.40  pm 

6.37am 
7.50  am 
8.00  am 
10.  15  am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

2.25  am 
3.22  am 
3.32  am 
5.35  AM 
8.07  am 
8. 1  n  am 

1  1.20pm 
12.59am 
1.04am 
3.30  am 
6.20  am 

r  9n  iu 

. 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.  A  On  Sundag  see  train  No.  522  above.  *  Daily,  t  Dailu,  except  Sundag 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


No.  504. 
No.  526. 
No.  528. 
No.  508. 
No.  502. 
No.  524. 


No.  506. 
No.  512. 
No.  522. 
No.  546. 


No.  505. 
No.  517. 
No.  501. 
No.  527. 
No.  535. 

No.  507. 
No.  509. 


No.  525. 
No.  503. 
No.  515. 


EASTWARD. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to 
Philadelphia. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
“Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 


Between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 
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WESTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  and  St.  Louis. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Toledo.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

“  Pittsburg  Limited.”  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago 
Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Through 
Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 


EASTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all 
meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars 
Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  4 

Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Philadelphia.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast.  „ 

“Duquesne  Limited.”  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing 

Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York 

md  46  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  1  hrough 
Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 
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Hotel  Chamberlin 

Old  Point  Comfort 
Virginia 

Unsurpassed  by  any  Hotel  on  the  Atlan¬ 

tic  Coast  Hot  and  Cold,  Salt  and  Fresh 
Water  Baths . ♦  ♦  .  .  ♦ 

SUMMER  RATES: 

$3.00  per  Day  and  Upwards 

WINTER  RATES: 

$4.00  per  Day  and  Upwards 

&  &  & 

ALAN  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager. 
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Plan 


Hotel  J, 
Lafayette  i 

...PHILADELPHIA... 

The  Best  Hotel  to  Stop  at 
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Finest  Metropolitan  Equipment. 
Famous  Cuisine  Erancais. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  HOLDERS  OF  “STOP-OVER 
TICKETS.” 


SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  TOURISTS'  SOUVENIR  GUIDE  TO  PHILADELPHIA 


MOST  DELIGHTFUL  RESORT  in  the  Alleghenies.  3,000  D.  C.  JONES,  Manager, 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular.  Deer  Park,  Maryland. 


For  rates  and  information  address, 


Qeer  Park  Motel 


Swept  by  Mountain  Breezes.” 


DEER  PARK, 
MARYLAND. 


Rotel  (Ualton 


Broad  and  Locust  Streets, 

Philadelphia,  pa. 


Geo.  OCI.  Swett,  Manager. 


Cbousand  Island  Douse,,,  ^*n<Wa 


y*  *  4 


Xn  the  front  Rank  of  JVotablc  fiostelries  of  the  Country, 
entirely  Refurnished  and  Redecorated. 

Located  in  the  JYIost  Beautiful  and  healthful  Region  in  Hmerica. 


O.  G.  STAPLES,  I  „ 

G.  Dewitt,  (  Proprietors. 
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NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION,  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  last  echoes  of 
the  Thirty -third 
Annual  Encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  G.  A. 
R.  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  5th  to  9th 
of  September  will 
hardly  have  died 
away,  and  the 
great  throng  of 
grizzled  warriors  departed,  when  the  famous 
old  Quaker  City  will  again  throw  open  her 
doors  to  the  nation  on  the  opening  of  the 
National  Export  Exposition  on  September 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  STATION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


14th. 


This  exhibit  is  to  be  an  exposition  unique 
in  the  commercial  history  of  the  United 
States  and  of  vital  interest  to  every  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  will  be  pre-eminent  in  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  as  a  complete  display  of 
American  manufactures  and  products  suit¬ 
able  for  export,  and  unlike  any  exposition 
heretofore  held  or  projected. 

Ample  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  generous  contributions  of 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  provide  money 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  its  pro¬ 
jectors  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  exposition 
is  held  under  the  authority  of  Congress 
and  is  endorsed  by  the  principal  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade  and  other 
commercial  organizations,  representing 
every  State  in  the  Union,  which  are  giving 
active  support  and  encouragement  to  the 
enterprise. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
manufactured  goods,  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  exports  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  products  of  the  United  States  during 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888, 
amounted  to  $130,300,087.  The  figures 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898, 
were  $290,697,354. 

The  commercial  nations  of  Europe  feel 
this  competition  and  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  retain  their  hold  on  a  trade 
which  is  already  slipping  through  their 
fingers.  They  are  making  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  presented  by  the  temporary 
indifference  of  American  manufacturers  to 
foreign  trade,  on  account  of  the  present 
active  demand  of  the  home  market. 

Though  the  Exposition  will  comprise 
goods  especially  suitable  for  export,  the 
comprehensive  display  of  American  manu¬ 
factured  products  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  our  home  trade, 
entirely  aside  from  the  beneficial  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Exposition  man¬ 
agement  to  secure  the  display  of  every  line 
of  American  manufactured  products  which 
is  in  demand  abroad  or  for  which  a  foreign 
market  may  be  created. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  put  before 
the  world  the  triumphs  of  American 
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manufacturers  in  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  the  exhibit  of 
machinery  will  be  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  interesting  fea¬ 
ture. 

Not  less  important  to  the 
American  manufacturer  will 
be  the  department  of  samples 
of  manufactured  goods  made 
abroad  and  now  sold  in  all 
foreign  markets, 
or  prepared  in 
those  markets 
for  local  con¬ 
sumption. 

These  sam¬ 
ples  will  com- 
washington  monument.  pletely  and 

systematically 


comparison,  the  superiority  of  American 
manufactures. 

Another  department  is  intended  prima¬ 
rily  and  solely  for  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer.  It  will  comprise  exhibits  showing 
him  how  his  goods  must  be  packed  and 
labeled  for  shipment  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  and  approval  of  foreign  buyers. 

While  to  the  general  public  the  exhibits 
will  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  Exposition,  to  the  manufacturer  and 
the  dealer,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
opportunity  for  personal  contact  will  be 
greatly  valued. 

The  second  International  Commercial 
Congress,  to  be  held  during  the  Exposition 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum,  will  bring  about  this 
opportunity  for  personal  contact. 


CITY  HALL. 


illustrate  the  requirements  of  different  for¬ 
eign  markets.  The  organization  of  this 
department  will  show  to  American  manu¬ 
facturers  just  what  competition  they  must 
meet  abroad.  By  examination  of  these 
foreign-made  goods,  an  accurate  judgment 
can  be  reached  as  to  how  far  adaptations 
and  alterations  must  be  made  in  similar 
articles  manufactured  here,  and  to  what 
extent  American  goods  may  find  a  market 
without  modification. 

This  department  will  be  an  education 
for  the  foreign  buyers  as  well  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  and  will  show  him,  by 


At  this  year’s  Commercial  Congress, 
specially  appointed  Government  delegates, 
whose  presence 
will  be  due  to 
the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the 
State  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  rep¬ 
resent  every 
country  of  the 
world.  This 
recognition  of 
the  Congress 
will  have  a 
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far-reaching  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
attendance  of  merchants  from  abroad, 
Influential  business  men  will  come  as  ac¬ 
credited  delegates  of  over  three  hundred 
of  the  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  trade  associations  of  Europe,  South 
Africa,  India,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  and 
other  Asiatic  countries,  and  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  International  Commercial  Congress 
will  give  the  Exposition  unusual  importance 
and  influence.  In  addition  to  the  accredited 
delegates  to  the  Congress,  about  20,000 
business  houses  in  foreign  countries  have 
been  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Exposition.  These  are  among  the  firms 
which  do  the  greater  part  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  trade  of  the  world  and  all  have  been 
for  a  considerable  time  in  close  relations 


CHESTNUT  STREET  VIEW  INDEPENDENCE  HALL. 


BROAD  STREET,  LOOKING  NORTH. 


within  ten  minutes’  ride  of  the  city  hall. 

On  either  side  of  the  broad  avenue  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  South  Street  entrance,  to  the 
main  buildings,  numerous  quaint  and  or¬ 
nate  structures  will  be  devoted  to  illustra¬ 
ting  the  life,  manners  and  customs  of  strange 
peoples,  and  to  other  amusement  features 
of  a  less  instructive  but  no  less  entertaining 
character. 

The  main  group  of  buildings  is  so 
arranged  as  to  form  one  grand  and  impos¬ 
ing  structure  about  400  x  1000  feet  in  ex¬ 
treme  dimensions,  and  covering  an  area  of 
more  than  nine  acres.  Five  separate  build¬ 
ings  enter  into  this  large  edifice,  which  has 
been  constructed  largely  of  brick  and  steel 
and  upon  lines  which  the  experience  of 
other  expositions  has  proven  to  be  desirable. 


with  the  Commercial  Museum.  The  replies 
to  the  invitations  and  the  reports  of  the 
Exposition  Commissioners  who  are  abroad 
show  that  a  large  attendance  is  assured. 

Many  of  the  largest  business  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  country  will  hold  their  annual 
conventions  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
progress  of  the  Exposition.  This  will  be 
of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  members  of 
these  organizations,  who  will  be  enabled  to 
view  the  Exposition,  but  to  the  delegates 
to  the  Congress,  who  can  thus  meet  the 
most  representative  commercial  men  of  the 
country. 

The  Exposition  grounds  are  admirably 
situated,  being  easily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  both  by  electric  car  and 
steam  railroad  lines.  The  grounds  are 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River, 


ROOM  IN  INDEPENDENCE  HALL. 
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A  special  structure  for 
exhibits  of  locomotives  and 
railroad  rolling  stock,  elec¬ 
tric  cars  and  equipment  for 
electric  railways  is  called  the 
Transportation  Building. 

While  the  Exposition  has 
in  view  a  most  practical  pur¬ 
pose,  there  was  not,  in  the 
planning  of  the  buildings,  any 
idea  of  subordinating  the 
beautiful  and  the  artistic  to 
the  practical  end.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ornamentation  and  decoration  of  the  struc¬ 
tures,  though  of 
the  temporary 
character  which 
must  of  necessi¬ 
ty  be  used  in  ex¬ 
position  build¬ 
ings,  will  delight 
the  eye  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  in¬ 
nate  love  of  art 
and  beauty 
which  every  per¬ 
son  possesses. 

Out  of  a  com¬ 
position,  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  which  is  plaster  and  papier-mache, 
more  durable  than  the  “  staff  ”  which  made 
the  buildings  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  a  delight  to  look  upon,  have  been 
formed  columns  with  capitals  as  beautiful 
as  though  carved  in  white  marble.  Cornices 
and  friezes,  panels  and  screens,  the  design 
of  skilled  sculptors,  aid  in  giving  the  build¬ 
ings  rare  architectural  attraction. 

The  lighter  side  of  the  Exposition  will 
not  be  neglected,  and  those  visitors  on 
mere  pleasure  bent  will  find  fully  as  much 
to  occupy  them  as  the  more  serious  patron 
from  foreign  lands  absorbed  in  its  industrial 
side.  The  management  will  provide  such 
attractions  as  will  tend  to  interest  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  insure  a  large  and  constant 
attendance. 

Philadelphia  is  eminently  fitted  to  be 
the  scene  of  a  National  Exposition.  The 
metropolis  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
State  in  the  Union,  covering  an  area  of  130 
square  miles,  and  with  a  population  of 
about  1,500,000,  it  is  but  proper  that  here 
should  be  shown  to  the  world  the  triumphs 
of  American  progress  in  the  commercial 
and  mechanical  arts.  Founded  in  1682  by 
William  Penn,  Philadelphia  has  grown  to  be 
the  first  city  in  manufactures  and  the  sec¬ 


ond  city  in  commercial  importance  in  the 
country. 

Visitors  to  the  Exposition  will  have 
opportunities  for  viewing  the  many  import¬ 
ant  manufacturing  plants  located  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Chief  among  these  are  the  Loco¬ 
motive  Works;  Cramp’s  Ship  Yard,  the 
largest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  the 
large  iron  and  steel  working  plants;  the 
hundreds  of  carpet  and  other  textile  mills 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  city;  the 
great  retail  establishments  and  scores  of 
busy  industrial  plants. 

When  tired  of  the  hum  of  industry, 
visitors  may  regale  themselves  with  beau¬ 
tiful  works  of  art  at  Memorial  Hall,  in 
Fairmount  Park,  the  Art  Building  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  or  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  a  permanent  exhibition 
well  repays  a  visit. 

Twenty  theaters  will  be  opened  during 
the  Exposition,  presenting  varied  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
opens  its  fine  collections  at  all  times  to  the 
public,  and  Horticultural  Hall  in  Fairmount 
Park  offers  to  nature’s  lovers  a  bower  of 
beauty.  Numerous  small  parks,  where 
amusements  of  many  kinds  can  be  had,  are 
open  until  October,  and  several  lines  of 
pleasure  steamers  make  frequent  trips  up 
and  down  the  Delaware  River. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE. 


The  city  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  those 
early  days  when  the  great  era  of  liberty 
and  prosperity  began  to  dawn.  Here  is 
the  Old  State  House,  popularly  termed 
Independence  Hall,  from  whose  steps  the 
Declaration  of 
Independence 

was  read,  and  4 

from  whose 
tower  the  Old 
Liberty  Bell 
proclaimed 
liberty  to  all 
men.  Only  a 
few  squares 

away  is  Old  girard  college. 
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Carpenter’s  Hall,  and 
within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  is  the  spot  on 
which  stood  the  house 
in  which  the  Declara¬ 
tion  was  penned. 

Here  is  Congress 
Hall,  where  George 
Washington  took  the 
oath  of  office  for  his 
second  term  as  the 
first  President  of  the 
United  States.  The 
house  in  which  Betsy 
Ross  made  the  first 
transportation.  American  flag  is  al¬ 

ways  open  to  visitors, 
who  may  also  look  upon  the  grave  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  one  of  the 
foremost  defenders  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commercial  progress.  In 
Germantown,  a  suburb  of  the 
city,  may  be  seen  the  site  of 
one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  Revolution.  A  score 
of  mansions,  built  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  and  Colonial  times, 
are  Meccas  for  the  pilgrim 
with  historical  proclivities. 

Aside  from  its  commercial 
importance,  Philadelphia  has 
attractions  which  eminently 
fit  it  for  an  exposition  city. 

One  of  these  is  Fairmount 
Park.  It  is  the  largest  public 
park  in  the  world,  embrac¬ 
ing  within  its  domains  nearly 
3,000  acres,  with  natural 
scenery  unsurpassed.  This  great  pleasure 
ground  is  easily  acces¬ 
sible  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  by  means  of 
both  steam  and  street 
railways.  The  Schuyl¬ 
kill  River,  which  wends 
its  placid  course 
through  the  Park,  adds 
much  to  its  natural 
beauty. 

Fairmount  Park  is 
interesting  from  a  his¬ 
torical  standpoint  also. 
Within  its  bounds  are 
many  mansions,  once 
the  country  places  of 
WOOL-  the  men  whose  names 


are  synonymous  with 
the  early  history  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  East  Park 
are  ‘‘Lemon  Hill,” 
once  the  residence  of 
Robert  Morris,  million¬ 
aire  philanthropist  and 
financier;  “Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,”  given  by  the  trai¬ 
tor  Benedict  Arnold  to 
his  bride,  Miss  Ship- 
pen,  and  which  was  the 
scene  of  many  revels 
during  and  before  the 
Revolution ;  “  Ormis- 
ton,”  the  homestead  of  navigation. 

Edward  Shippen  Burd, 

and  “Woodford,”  a  mansion 
where  Benjamin  Franklin 
passed  many  an  hour.  In 
the  West  Park  stands  “Soli¬ 
tude,”  built  by  John  Penn,  a 
grandson  of  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  “  Letitia 
House,”  formerly  occupied  as 
a  residence  on  Letitia  Street 
by  William  Penn;  “Belmont,” 
formerly  the  residence  of 
Judge  Peters,  who  was  a  nota¬ 
ble  host  and  who  entertained 
among  others  Tallyrand  and 
Louis  Phillippe,  “Tom  Moore’s 
Cottage,”  where  the  poet 
spent  many  hours,  and 
“Greenland”  and  “Chamou- 
electricity.  nix,  two  Colonial  mansions 

of  note. 

The  transportation  facilities  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  will  assist  in 
making  the  Exposition  a 
success. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  with  through 
trains  from  Chicago,  St. 

Louis,  Louisville,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Columbus,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Pittsburg,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  the  many  in¬ 
termediate  cities  on  its 
lines,  opens  up  a  route 
of  entry  interesting 
from  its  passage  through 
territory  dotted  with  the 
great  battlefields  of  the  W1NE 
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Civil  War.  Its  connections  with  Northwest¬ 
ern,  Western,  Southern  and  Southeastern 
railroads  make  it  most  important  as  a  trans¬ 
portation  agent. 

Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  the  “Royal  Blue 
Line” — the  finest  and  fastest  series  of 


trains  in  the  world — ply  hourly  with  the 
most  exquisite  equipment  known  in 
American  car  building.  Visitors  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  passing  on  the 
merits  of  this  magnificent  service.  The 
famous  “Royal  Limited”  is  in  this  ser¬ 
vice. 


ART  CLUB. 


ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 


GIRARD  AND  BETZ  BUILDINGS. 


MERCANTILE  CLUB. 


“ASSIMBLYMAN  BROWN.” 


BY  DAVYD  RORTY. 

YEZ  may  talk  av  yer  Saysers  an’  Nebbycudnaysers, 

Yer  Princes  an’  Kaisers,  the  greatest  an’  laste, 

Av  Romans  an’  Gracians  an’  Throjans  an’  Thraycians, 

An’  ancient  Phynacians  that  lived  in  the  Aist; 

But  there’s  not  wan  at  all  o’  thim,  great  wans  or  small  o’  thim, 
Short  wans  or  tall  o’  thim,  as  worthy  renown 
As  that  wise  legislator  an’  brilliant  debater 
An’  famous  orator,  Assimblyman  Brown. 

There  wor  Romulus,  Raymus,  an’  great  Polyphamus, 

Aich  av  whom  a  shtrong  claim  has  on  history’s  page; 

There  wor  Hecthor  an’  Nayro,  an’  Plutarch  ad’  Phayro, 

An’  Gracchus  the  hayro  an’  soldier  an’  sage; 

An’  others,  whose  mintion  would  dhraw  your  attintion — 

Min  o’  great  comprehinsion,  desarvin’  their  crown — 

But  even  their  Platos  wor  all  small  potatoes, 

Compared  to  that  Phaynix,  Assimblyman  Brown. 

There’s  no  muddyphysician  has  his  erudition 
An’  any  position  he’d  aisily  win, 

For  he  knows  the  constructions  o’  fractions  an’  fluxions, 
Substhractions,  reductions,  the  outside  an’  in; 

An’  as  for  verbosity,  syntax  an’  prosody, 

I’ll  pledge  my  verosity  none  can  be  foun’ 

Has  so  sparklin’  a  ganious,  or  wit  so  spontaneous 
As  the  boss  av  our  district,  Assimblyman  Brown. 

Begob!  he’s  a  daisy,  I  says  to  him,  says  I: 

“Me  friend,  you’ll  go  crazy  av  you  don’t  take  care, 

For  your  brain  must  be  whirlin’  an’  twistin’  an’  twirlin’, 
Convolutin’  an’  curlin’  like  motes  in  the  air; 

There’s  the  Greek  an’  the  Latin’  an’  Haybrew  yer  pat  in, 

An’  the  divvle  knows  what  in  ye  can’t  bate  the  town.” 

An’  he  answered  me  laughin’:  “Git  out  wid  yer  chaffin’, 

An’  say  what  ye’ll  dhrink  wid  Assimblyman  Brown.” 


OUR  NAVY. 


BY  DR.  THOMAS  CALVER. 


» 


THE  white  ships  of  our  Navy 
In  times  of  peace  and  rest 
Flit  over  far  off  waters — 

Like  spirits  that  are  blest — 
A  talisman  possessing, 

Wherever  they  may  go, 

To  bring  a  precious  blessing 
To  shores  of  want  and  woe. 

The  white  ships  of  our  Navy 
Are  followed  in  their  wake 
By  angels  bearing  treasures 
That  all  who  will  may  take. 
Their  voices  sweet  are  singing 
Of  freedom’s  dauntless  might, 
And  tell,  in  accents  ringing, 

The  triumph  of  the  right. 

The  white  ships  of  our  Navy 
Proclaim  in  all  the  world 
That  where  the  starry  banner 
Of  Freedom  is  unfurled, 

There  Peace  and  Plenty  follow, 
With  Thrift’s  abundant  wealth, 
And  faces  wan  and  hollow 

Soon  beam  with  joy  and  health. 

The  white  ships  of  our  Navy, 
Though  quick  to  do  and  dare, 
Go  not  as  scornful  braggarts, 

But  olive  branches  bear. 
Wherever  they  may  tarry 
They  hearty  greeting  find, 

For  evermore  they  carry 
Good  will  to  all  mankind. 


The  black  ships  of  our  Navy, 

When  war  clouds  roll  and  lower, 
Are  at  the  front  and  ready 
To  show  their  awful  power. 

They  smite  with  flashing  lightning 
That  bolts  of  thunder  throws, 
Destruction’s  cordon  tightening 
About  our  country’s  foes. 

The  black  ships  of  our  Navy — 

If  all  the  fires  of  Hell 
Were  brought  to  such  a  fury 

Their  wrath  no  tongue  could  tell; 
They  would  but  seem  as  toying 
With  powers  of  Life  and  Death, 
Beside  the  grim  destroying 
Of  our  Black  Navy’s  breath! 

The  heroes  of  our  Navy! 

Their  praises  we  will  sing 
Until  the  mighty  chorus 
Around  the  world  shall  ring. 

To  each  who  now  reposes — - 
His  watches  ended  here — 

Our  hands  shall  bring  the  roses, 

Our  hearts  the  loving  tear. 

God  bless  our  noble  Navy! 

He  holds  it  in  his  hand, 

And  what  it  may  accomplish 
Will  be  at  His  command. 

And  blest  shall  be  forever 
Its  flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes, 

Until  with  Right’s  endeavor 

Wrong’s  stains  from  Earth  it  wipes 


THE  HAND  OF  PIERRE. 


BY  W.  J.  LAMPTON. 


ALL  his  wealth  and  greatness  and  the 
beautiful  castle  in  which  he  lived  his 
lonely  life  could  not  make  the  old 
Count  of  Umber  other  than  repulsive  and 
cruel.  He  had  married  a  lady  of  the  court 
who  had  died  in  a  few  years,  and  there  were 
those  to  say  that  she  did  not  look  upon 
death  with  horror.  Then  they  would  glance 
askance  at  the  old  Count  and  smile,  as  the 
uncharitable  smile,  for  it  could  scarcely  be 
that  the  Count  had  no  redeeming  traits. 

Surely  he  must  have  had,  for  there  is 
but  one  who  is  perfect  in  evil,  and  he  is  of 
greater  rank  than  a  count. 

Beyond  the  Castle  of  Umber  lived  in 
much  less  pretentious  fashion,  a  nobleman 
to  whom  adverse  fortune  had  come,  and 
who  had  found  in  the  Count  one  to  render 
him  great  assistance  in  money  and  in  other 
ways,  whereby  the  needs  of  a  nobleman  in 
distress  are  relieved.  This  nobleman  was 
one  d’Alondet,  a  spendthrift,  with  almost  as 
few  virtues  as  the  old  Count  possessed. 

Theirs  was  assuredly  not  the  affinity  of 
contrast. 

His  forty-five  years  were  thirty  to  the 
better  of  the  Count,  however,  and  he  had  a 
degree  of  comeliness  in  person  to  which 
the  Count  could  not  aspire,  albeit  d’Alondet 
was  by  no  means  handsome. 

Mme.  d’Alondet  had  gone  to  the  silent 
land  as  the  Countess  of  Umber  had  gone, 
but  she  had  left  a  daughter,  and  this  girl, 
now  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  of  singular 
beauty  and  refinement,  but  with  a  romantic 
mind  which  her  lonely  life  had  greatly  in¬ 
tensified.  She  was  gentle,  affectionate  and 
a  dreamer,  and  the  long  days  of  her  isola¬ 
tion  were  passed  in  fancy  rather  than  in 
the  reality  of  living. 

At  sixteen,  her  father  told  her  she  was 
to  marry  the  old  Count  when  she  should 
have  come  to  eighteen  years,  and  she  had 
submitted  because  her  father  wished  it. 
The  old  Count  lavished  rich  gifts  upon  her 
which  her  father  converted  to  his  own  use 
as  far  as  possible,  and  she  gave  no  thought 
to  giver  or  gifts  except  the  mere  thought 
of  a  child  who  is  pampered  and  petted. 

But  the  dreamer  was  to  awaken.  There 
was  to  come  a  knocking  on  the  door  of  her 
indifference,  and  her  heart  was  to  beat  the 
reveille. 


For  a  year  there  had  been  among  the 
retinue  of  the  old  Count,  a  lad  of  another 
province,  and  he  was  but  little  more  than  a 
menial.  But  he  was  fair  to  the  eye,  and 
there  was  such  joyousness  and  life  in  his 
face  and  his  manner  that  they  called  him 
“  Sunshine.”  I  say  he  was  a  lad.  He  was 
more  than  that;  he  was  almost  one  and 
twenty,  but  youth  was  so  riant  in  him  that 
he  seemed  only  a  boy.  He  was  Pierre  Lal- 
age,  the  son  of  a  small  landholder  in  an 
adjoining  province,  and  he  had  taken  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  old  Count  to  better  his  for¬ 
tunes,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days. 

Within  a  month  he  had  seen  Minette 
d’Alondet  and  she  had  seen  him.  He  had 
not  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  her,  but 
youth  is  quick  to  see,  and  he  had  seen  her, 
even  though  his  eyes  did  not  look  up.  She 
had  been  bolder,  for  she  was  a  woman,  and 
curious,  and  she  had  even  asked  her  maid 
about  him  when  he  had  gone  away. 

When  they  met  again,  she  smiled  upon 
him  and  as  she  sat  upon  her  horse,  a  list¬ 
less  old  beast,  fit  only  for  a  dreamer  to 
amble  on,  she  let  her  ’kerchief  fall.  He 
had  it  in  his  hand  on  the  instant  and 
gave  it  to  her,  blushing  as  a  girl  would 
blush,  for  Pierre  was  new  in  these  things. 

Then  she  smiled  again  and  spoke  to  him 
that  he  might  speak  to  her,  and  as  he 
trembled  in  his  speech  and  answered  her 
with  downcast  eyes,  the  little  white  god 
sped  his  arrow  and  two  hearts  were  pierced. 

After  that  she  did  not  discourage  him, 
and  he  saw  her  alone  by  the  banks  of  the 
river  as  she  sat  listening  to  the  murmuring 
of  the  waters,  and  time  flew  swiftly  by  until 
they  were  as  friends,  and  lovers  too,  for 
love  comes  sooner  than  friendship. 

He  knew  that  she  was  promised  to  the 
old  Count,  his  master,  but  there  was  hope 
at  his  heart,  and  he  knew  at  last,  that  if 
her  father  had  promised  her  to  Age,  one 
greater  had  given  her  to  Youth,  and  he 
took  firmer  courage. 

It  was  the  night  before  her  marriage  to 
the  Count,  and  they  had  met  in  the  shadows 
of  the  trees. 

For  a  brief  space  they  talked  together 
earnestly;  he  in  brave  tones,  she  tremu¬ 
lous  but  strong,  as  Love  makes  woman 
strong. 
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THE  HAND  OF  PIERRE. 


“Good  night,  sweetheart,”  he  said  as 
he  touched  his  lips  to  hers.  “My  heart  is 
yours,  tomorrow  my  hand  shall  be,  and 
together  we  will  go  to  the  end  of  our  days. 
The  priest  awaits  us  in  my  own  province, 
and  I  will  meet  you  here  at  daylight  with 
the  horses.” 

That  was  his  word  to  her,  and  she  held 

his  hand  in  hers  and  kissed  it. 

******* 

But  they  were  not  alone  at  their  tryst- 
ing.  They  thought  they  kept  their  secret 
all  their  own,  but  they  did  not.  The  sus¬ 
picious  old  Count  of  Umber,  in  the  deeper 
shades  beyond,  heard  the  words  they  spoke 
to  each  other,  and  when  they  had  gone  he 
came  forth  into  the  open  glade  cursing. 

“At  daylight!  at  daylight!  at  daylight!” 
he  repeated  between  his  curses.  “He  will 
give  her  his  hand  tomorrow,  will  he?  We 
shall  see,”  and  with  a  final  malediction  he 
followed  the  young  Pierre  toward  the  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Umber. 

******* 

Before  the  gray  of  the  morning  had 
begun  to  show  through  the  darkness,  but 
with  now  and  again  a  bird  note  chirping 
through  the  trees,  fain  and  fearful,  as  if  it 
might  wake  the  sun,  Minette  fluttered 
through  the  shadows,  as  if  she  too  were  a 
bird.  She  reached  the  appointed  spot  with 
yet  time  to  spare,  and  sitting  down  with  her 
face  turned  toward  the  sunrise,  she  waited 
for  Pierre. 

At  first  with  a  great  joy  at  her  heart, 
then  with  impatience,  then  with  doubt  and 
fear,  for  he  did  not  come.  Many  times  she 
had  gone  forward  to  a  little  rising  ground 
to  see  if  he  were  on  the  way  to  her,  but  no 
Pierre  was  coming,  and  it  was  almost  at 
the  rise  of  the  sun.  Her  knees  trembled 
so  violently  now  that  she  could  not  stand, 
and  as  she  sank  to  the  ground,  a  figure  in 
the  garments  of  a  priest  came  through  the 
wood.  With  a  glad  cry  she  sprung  up  to 
meet  him.  This  was  the  good  father  come 
from  Pierre,  and  he  could  explain  Pierre’s 
delay  and  take  her  to  him. 

“Pierre?”  she  cried  stretching  out  her 


hands,  “Pierre,  good  father?  Where  is 
Pierre?” 

“  My  child,”  he  said  gently  to  her  as  he 
extended  a  packet,  “  I  am  sent  to  give  you 
this.” 

“Is  it  from  Pierre?”  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  it  to  her  in  her  eagerness. 

“I  think  it  is,  my  child,”  he  said  with  a 
low  laugh  which  grated  upon  her. 

“But  tell  me  of  Pierre,”  she  begged 
with  girlish  insistence. 

“The  contents  of  the  packet  will  ex¬ 
plain,  my  child,”  said  the  messenger.  “  You 
were  to  open  it  at  once.” 

It  was  quite  daylight  now,  and  the  mes¬ 
senger  stood  watching  her  as  she  eagerly 
tore  the  packet  open.  On  the  lid  within 
was  written  in  letters  of  red:  “It  is  to¬ 
morrow  and  my  hand  is  yours.” 

She  kissed  the  words  for  they  were  the 
last  he  had  said  to  her  at  their  parting, 
and  removed  the  lid  with  all  the  excited 
anticipation  of  a  child,  and  as  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  came  tiptoeing  across  the  fields, 
and  through  the  woods,  now  musical  with 
the  songs  of  birds,  they  fell  upon  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  packet,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
themselves  there  as  if  they  had  been 
frozen.  She  gave  no  cry;  she  made  no 
sound,  but  stood  stiff  as  stone  with  the 
open  packet  clutched  in  her  two  hands 
before  her  staring  eyes.  So  terrible  and 
terror  stricken  she  looked,  she  might  have 
been  a  statue  of  horror. 

In  the  packet,  cold  and  white  and 
shriveled,  with  splashes  of  blood  at  the 
wrist,  lay  the  dead  hand  of  Pierre,  with  her 
ring  upon  the  finger  where  she  had  placed 
it,  and  by  its  side  a  card  of  parchment  in¬ 
scribed  in  red:  “With  the  compliments  of 
the  Count  of  Umber.” 

That  was  all,  and  happily  Minette  never 
learned  more.  As  the  messenger  threw 
aside  his  priestly  disguise,  she  looked  into 
his  face  and  smiled. 

\Give  me  your  hand,  Pierre,  the  priest 
is  waiting,”  she  said  to  him  as  she  dropped 
the  packet  indifferently,  and  the  light  of 
reason  never  shone  in  her  eyes  again. 


IN  “BOHEMIA” 


BY  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 


INTO  Bohemia’s  haven, 

Where  the  hand  of  friendship  rings 
With  true,  sincere  devotion 
And  honor,  solace  brings; 

Where  poverty  no  crime  consists, 

And  charity  has  no  chill, 

Where  none  may  enter  who  retain 
Against  another  ill. 

No  social  change  binds  there  the  hand 
To  offer  where  it  may, 

The  consolation  of  a  hope 
Or  dawning  of  a  day. 

When  world  torn  nature’s  weary 
Of  pulling  up  the  hill, 

May  in  the  sun  of  friendship  find 
Some  consolation  still. 

Where  is  this  land,  Bohemia? 

It  lives  apart  from  care 
And  knows  no  habitation, 

But  yet  is  everywhere ; 

Where  eyes  meet  eyes  in  pity 
And  hearts  meet  hearts  in  pain; 
When  human  nature  Christ  won 
Shows  its  better  side  again. 


THE  VOICES  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 


AN  ODE  TO  DECORATION  DAY. 


BY  DR.  THOMAS  CALVER. 


RING  hither  the  beautiful  flowers 
From  the  lap  and  the  bosom  of  May; 
Bring  here  the  bright  gems  of  her 
bowers, 

For  they  tell  of  our  lost  ones  today. 
Sweet  music  their  voices  are  giving, 

And  it  floats  on  the  fragrance  they  shed — 
They  speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  living 
As  they  rest  on  the  graves  of  the  dead. 


The  disc  of  the  daisy,  so  golden, 

And  its  starry  rays,  silvery  white; 

The  laurel,  of  stories  so  olden, 

With  its  leaves  gleaming  glossy  and 
bright. 

The  peans  of  glory  are  giving, 

As  the  song  by  their  voices  now  led — 
They  glorify  hearts  of  the  living 

With  the  glory  they  give  to  the  dead. 


Their  song  through  the  balmy  air  stealing, 
If  we  listen  aright  we  shall  hear — 

And  best  by  some  grassy  mound  kneeling, 
With  the  heart  opened  wide  by  a  tear, 
They  sing  of  their  gladness  in  giving 
Of  their  breath  for  the  breath  that  is  fled — 
To  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  living 
With  the  life  they  bestow  on  the  dead. 

The  song  of  the  rose  is  of  valor, 

.  With  its  fervid  and  glorious  hue; 

The  lily’s  ethereal  pallor 
Sings  of  souls  that  are  spotless  and  true. 
These  honors  they  glory  in  giving, 

With  their  banners  of  white  and  of  red, 
To  cheer  the  sad  hearts  of  the  living 
With  the  honors  they  give  to  the  dead. 

The  violet’s  beauty  and  sweetness, 

With  the  twilight  of  skies  in  its  blue; 

The  pansy’s  more  varied  completeness — 
Both  are  telling  of  hearts  that  were  true. 
Their  delicate  lives  they  are  giving 

In  each  breath  of  the  fragrance  they  shed, 
To  sweeten  the  hearts  of  the  living 
With  the  sweetness  they  bring  to  the  dead. 


Ah,  sweet  are  the  myriad  voices 
That  arise  from  the  beautiful  blooms; 
Their  chorus  the  zephyr  rejoices, 

As  it  carelessly  flits  by  the  tombs; 

But  all  of  their  souls  they  are  giving 
To  the  music  by  idle  winds  sped — 

They  sing  to  the  hearts  of  the  living 
In  the  song  that  they  sing  to  the  dead. 

Most  precious  their  life  that  is  fleeing, 
Though  it  smiles  in  each  beautiful  hue — 
Their  breath  is  the  touch  of  their  being — 
Their  tears  we  mistake  for  the  dew. 

Each  blossom  its  mourning  is  giving 
For  the  boys  whose  brave  spirits  have  fled, 
And  it  weeps  for  the  hearts  of  the  living, 
As  it  weeps  on  the  graves  of  the  dead. 

Each  flower  is  an  eloquent  token 

Of  the  sweetness  that  blooms  in  the  heart, 
And  lives  in  the  language  unspoken 
Of  the  tear  drops  that  silently  start; 

And  blest  are  the  hands  that  are  giving 
Of  their  treasures  of  vine  and  of  bed — 
We  garland  the  hearts  of  the  living 
When  we  garland  the  graves  of  the  dead. 


Ah,  sadly  we  think  of  the  flowers, 

.Of  our  homes  and  our  hearts  that  are  gone, 
To  bloom  in  the  far  away  bowers 
Endless  glory  is  shining  upon — 

The  dews  of  our  hearts  we  are  giving 
Like  the  flowers  for  the  life  that  is  sped; 
And  drooping  our  hearts  of  the  living, 

With  the  blossoms  we  brought  to  the  dead. 


DATES  OF  CERTAIN  WARS,  CAMPAIGNS,  EXPEDITIONS, 

EVENTS,  ETC 

IN  WHICH  UNITED  STATES  TROOPS  HAVE  PARTICIPATED  FROM  THE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  PRESENT  DATE. 


BY  MAJOR  H.  0.  S.  HEISTAND,  ASSISTANT  ADJUTANT  GENERAL,  U.  S.  A. 


1775-1783.  War  of  the  Revolution,  April  19,  1775,  to  April  11,  1783. 

1782—1787.  Wyoming  Valley  disturbances,  Pennsylvania. 

1786-1787.  Shay’s  rebellion.  Massachusetts. 

1790- 1795.  War  with  Northwest  Indians,  Miamis,  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Pottawatomies,  Shawnees,  Chip- 
pewas  and  Ottawas,  September,  1790,  to  August,  1795. 

1791- 1794.  Whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 

1798-1800.  War  with  France,  July  9,  1798,  to  September  30,  1800. 

1799.  Fries  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.  Spring  of  year. 

1801-1805.  War  with  Tripoli,  June  10,  1801,  to  June  4,  1805. 

1806.  Burr  conspiracy. 

1806.  Sabine  expedition,  Louisiana. 

1807.  Naval  affair  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  July  9  to  August  5,  1807. 

1808.  Embargo  troubles,  Lake  Champlain. 

1811- 1813.  War  with  Northwest  Indians,  November,  1811,  to  October,  1813. 

1812- 1815.  War  with  Great  Britain,  June  18,  1812,  to  February  17,  1815. 

1812.  Florida  or  Seminole  war,  August  15  to  October,  1812. 

1813.  Peoria  Indian  war,  Illinois,  September  19  to  October  21,  1813. 

1813- 1814.  Creek  Indian  war,  Alabama. 

1817-1818.  Seminole  or  Florida  war,  November  20,  1817,  to  October  31,  1818. 

1819.  Yellowstone  expedition,  July  to  September,  1819. 

1823.  Campaign  against  Blackfeet  and  Arickaree  Indians,  Upper  Missouri  River. 

1827.  Winnebago  expedition,  Wisconsin  (no  fighting),  June  to  September,  1827,  also  called  La  Fevres 
Indian  war. 

1831.  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  troubles  in  Illinois. 

1832.  Black  Hawk  war,  April  26  to  September  21,  1832. 

1832-1833.  Nullification  troubles  in  South  Carolina,  November,  1832,  to  February,  1833. 

1833.  Cherokee  disturbances  and  removal. 

1834.  Pawnee  expedition,  Indian  Territory,  June  to  September,  1834. 

1835-1836.  Toledo  war,  Ohio  and  Michigan  boundary  dispute. 

1835- 1842.  Seminole  or  Florida  war,  November  1,  1835,  to  August  14,  1842. 

1836- 1837.  Creek  disturbances  in  Alabama,  May  5,  1836,  to  September  30,  1837. 

1836-1837.  Southwestern  frontier,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas  (Sabine  disturbances),  no  fighting,. 
April,  1836,  to  June,  1837. 

1837.  Osage  Indian  troubles  in  Missouri. 

1838.  Heatherly  Indian  disturbances  on  Missouri  and  Iowa  line. 

1838.  Mormon  disturbances  in  Missouri. 

1838-1839.  New  York,  Aroostook  and  Canada  (Patriot  war)  frontier  disturbances  (no  fighting). 
1846-1847.  Doniphan’s  expedition  from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  to  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  November,  184G 
to  February,  1847. 

1846-1848.  Mexican  war,  April  24,  1846,  to  May  30,  1848. 

1846-1848.  New  Mexico  expedition,  June  30,  1846,  to  February  13, 1848. 

1848.  Cayuse  war,  Oregon,  Oregon  Volunteers. 

1849-1861.  Navajo  troubles,  New  Mexico. 

1849-1861.  Continuous  disturbances  with  Comanche,  Cheyenne,  Lipan  and  Kickapoo  Indians  in  Texas. 
1850.  Pitt  River  expedition,  California,  April  28  to  September  13,  1850. 

1851-1852.  Yuma  expedition,  California,  December,  1851,  to  April,  1852. 

1851-1853.  Utah  Indian  disturbances. 

1851-1856.  Rogue  River,  Yakima,  Klikitat,  Klamath  and  Salmon  River  Indian  wars  in  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

1855.  Winnas  expedition  against  Snake  Indians,  Oregon,  May  24  to  September  8,  1855. 

1855-1856.  Sioux  expedition,  Nebraska  Territory,  April  3,  1855,  to  July  27,  1856. 

1855.  Yakima  expedition,  Washington  Territory,  October  11  to  November  24,  1855. 

1855-1856.  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  troubles. 

1855- 1858.  Seminole  or  Florida  war,  December  20,  1855,  to  May  8,  1858. 

1856- 1858.  Kansas  border  troubles. 

1857.  Gila  expedition,  New  Mexico,  April  16  to  September  16,  1857. 

1857.  Sioux  Indian  troubles  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  March  and  April,  1857. 

1857.  Mountain  Meadow  massacre,  September  11,  1857. 

1857- 1858.  Utah  expedition. 

1858.  Expedition  against  Northern  Indians,  Washington  Territory,  July  17  to  October  17,  1858 
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DATES  OF  CERTAIN  WARS,  ETC. 


1858.  Puget  Sound  expedition,  Washington  Territory,  August  10  to  September  23,  1858. 

1858.  Spokane,  Coeur  D’Alene  and  Paloos  Indian  troubles  in  Washington  Territory. 

1858.  Navajo  expedition,  New  Mexico,  September  9  to  December  25,  1858. 

1858- 1859.  Wichita  expedition,  Indian  Territory,  September  11,  1858,  to  December,  1859. 

1859.  Colorado  River  expedition,  California,  February  11  to  April  28,  1859. 

1859.  Pecos  expedition,  Texas,  April  16  to  August  17,  1859. 

1859.  Antelope  Hills  expedition,  Texas,  June  10  to  September  23,  1859. 

1859.  Bear  River  expedition,  Utah,  June  12  to  October  18,  1859. 

1859.  San  Juan  Imbroglio,  Washington  Territory. 

1859.  John  Brown  raid,  Virginia,  November  and  December,  1859. 

1859- 1860.  Cortina  troubles  on  Texas  and  Mexican  border. 

1860.  Pah-Ute  expedition,  California,  April  12  to  July  9,  1860. 

1860.  Kiowa  and  Comanche  expedition,  Indian  Territory,  May  8  to  October  11,  1860. 

1860.  Carson  Valley  expedition,  Utah,  May  14  to  July  15,  1860. 

1860.  Attack  upon  and  murder  of  emigrants  by  Bannock  Indians,  Salomon  Fork,  Snake  River,  Idaho,  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1860. 

1860- 1861.  Navajo  expedition,  New  Mexico,  September  12,  1860,  to  February  24,  1861. 

1861- 1890.  Apache  Indian  war  and  troubles  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

1861- 1866.  War  of  the  Rebellion,  April  19,  1861,  to  August  20,  1866.  Actual  hostilities,  however, 
commenced  upon  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  April  12,  1861,  and  ceased  by  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
forces  under  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  May  26,  1865. 

1862.  Indian  massacre  at  New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  August  17-23,  1862. 

1862- 1867.  Sioux  Indian  war  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 

1863- 1869.  War  against  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado  and  Indian  Territory. 

1865-1868.  Indian  war  in  Southern  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  Northern  California  and  Nevada. 

1865-1866.  Fenian  raid,  New  York  and  Canada  border  disturbances. 

1867- 1881.  Campaign  against  Lipan,  Kiowa,  Kickapoo  and  Comanche  Indians  and  Mexican  border  dis¬ 
turbances. 

1868- 1869.  Canadian  River  expedition,  New  Mexico,  November  5,  1868,  to  February  13,  1869. 

1871.  Yellowstone  expedition,  August  28  to  October  25,  1871. 

1871.  Fenian  troubles.  Dakota  and  Manitoba  frontier,  September  and  October,  1871. 

1872.  Yellowstone  expedition,  Dakota,  July  26  to  October  15,  1872. 

1872-1873.  Modoc  campaign,  November  28,  1872,  to  June  1,  1873. 

1873.  Yellowstone  expedition,  Dakota,  June  4  to  October  4,  1873. 

1874-1875.  Campaign  against  Kiowa,  Cheyenne  and  Comanche  Indians,  in  Indian  Territory,  August  1, 
1874,  to  February  16, 1875. 

1874.  Sioux  expedition,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  February  13  to  August  19,  1874. 

1874.  Black  Hills  expedition,  Dakota,  June  20  to  August  30,  1874. 

1874.  Big  Horn  expedition,  Wyoming,  August  13  to  October  10,  1874. 

1875.  Expedition  against  Indians  in  Eastern  Nevada,  September  7  to  27,  1875. 

1876.  Sioux  expedition,  Dakota,  May  17  to  September  26,  1876. 

1876.  Powder  River  expedition,  Wyoming,  November  1  to  December  31,  1876. 

1876-1877.  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  expeditions,  Wyoming  and  Montana,  February  17,  1876,  to  June 
13,  1877. 

1876-1879.  War  with  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  Indians  in  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Wyoming, 
Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Montana. 

1877.  Labor  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  July  to  October,  1877. 

1877.  Nez  Perce  Campaign,  June  14  to  October  5,  1877. 

1878.  Bannock  and  Piute  campaign,  May  30  to  September  4,  1878. 

1878.  Ute  expedition,  Colorado,  April  3  to  September  9,  1878. 

1879.  Snake  or  Sheepeater  Indian  troubles,  Oregon  and  Washington,  August  to  October,  1879. 

1879-1894.  Disturbances  of  settlers  in  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories.  “Oklahoma  Boomers,”  and  the 

Cherokee  Strip  disturbances. 

1879-1880.  Ute  Indian  campaign  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  September  21,  1879,  to  November  8,  1880. 

1885.  Chinese  miner  and  labor  troubles  in  Wyoming,  September  and  October,  1885. 

1890- 1891.  Sioux  Indian  disturbances  in  South  Dakota,  November,  1890,  to  January,  1891. 

1891- 1893.  Garza  troubles,  Texas  and  Mexican  Border  disturbances,  “Tin  Horn  War.” 

1892.  Miner  disturbances  in  Idaho,  July  to  November,  1892. 

1894.  “Industrial  Army,”  “ Commonwealers,”  “Coxeyites,”  and  labor  disturbances. 

1892- 1896.  Troubles  with  renegade  Apache  Indians,  under  Kidd  and  Massai,  in  Arizona  and  Mexican 
border. 

1894.  Railroad,  Pullman  and  labor  strikes  extending  from  Illinois  to  Pacific  Coast,  June  to  August,  1894. 

1895.  Bannock  Indian  troubles,  July  and  August,  1895. 

1898.  War  with  Spain,  April  21,  1898,  to  April  11,  1899. 

1898.  Indian  disturbance  at  Bear  Island,  Minn.,  October  5. 

1899.  Filippino  insurrection,  February  4  to  _ 
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COMPILED  BY  H.  R.  HOWSER. 


FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  OF  MACHINERY  OF  THE 
BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

RENDERED  OCTOBER  J,  1834,  TO  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENT  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

“'T'HE  workmanship  in  all  the  engines  re- 
1  cently  constructed  at  the  manufactory 
of  the  company  exhibits  considerable 
improvement.  The  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  of  the  first  quality,  and 
all  of  the  principal  points  subject  to  wear 
have  been  rendered  more  permanent  by 
case-hardening. 

“As  an  evidence  of  durability  of  these 
improvements,  the  Arabian  locomotive  en¬ 
gine  continued  to  run  50  days  between 
this  city  and  the  Inclined  Planes,  a  distance 
of  82  miles,  daily,  making  4,100  miles, 
without  requiring  repairs  or  showing  any 
perceptible  wear  or  deterioration. 

“As  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  mainly  depended  upon  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  engines  adapted  to  the  curvatures 
of  the  road,  and  to  the  use  of  anthracite 
coal,  and  of  such  a  permanent  construction 
as  would  not  require  frequent  repairs,  it 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  highest  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  the  friends  of  the  measure,  that  so 
signal  a  triumph  has  been  achieved  in  the 
production  of  those  machines  possessing 
these  properties  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

“  The  machinery  now  on  the  road  and  in 
active  use  is  as  follows: 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

“  1.  The  ‘  Atlantic,’  now  undergoing  an 
alteration,  which  will  render  her  equal  in 
power  to  the  other  engines  more  recently 
built. 

“2.  The  ‘Traveler,’  employed  in  the 
transportation  between  the  Mount  Clare 
depot  and  Ellicott’s  Mills  of  passengers  and 
of  goods. 

“  3.  The  ‘Arabian,’  which  continued  for 
fifty  days,  in  succession,  to  run  from  the 
depot  to  the  Plains  with  the  Frederick  train 
of  passenger  cars,  the  daily  expense  being 
as  follows: 


Coal,  1£  tons,  at  $6.00  per  ton  . $  7  50 

Engineer .  2  00 

Assistant  Engineer .  1  50 

Oil .  0  50 

Interest  on  cost .  0  75 

Contingencies .  1  00 


Total . $13  25 


“To  this  it  will  be  safe  to  add  $3.00  per 
day  for  repairs  that  may  become  necessary 
to  maintain  the  engine  in  good  order. 

“4.  The  ‘Mercury,’  of  the  same  power 
as  the  Arabian,  has  been  running  twenty 
days  at  the  same  daily  expense  as  stated 
above. 

“  The  above  mentioned  four  engines  were 
built  by  Phineas  Davis,  who  from  his  first 
effort  in  constructing  the  York,  to  the  full 
attainment  of  the  Herculean  powers  of  the 
Arabian  and  Mercury,  has  made  rapid  ad¬ 
vances  in  perfecting  these  machines,  afford¬ 
ing  encouraging  prospects  of  still  further 
improvements.  As  far  as  the  experiment 
has  been  made  the  cost  of  transportation 
has  been  lessened,  and  it  has  already  been 
ascertained  that  when  steam  power  shall 
be  so  far  employed  as  to  enable  us  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  horse-power,  the  balance  will 
be  found  materially  to  preponderate  in 
favor  of  the  former. 

“Four  new  passenger  cars  have  been 
constructed  during  the  present  year,  viz: 

“1.  The  ‘Winchester,’  carrying  thirty- 
six  passengers,  on  eight  wheels. 

“  2.  The  ‘  Dromedary,’  a  large  and  com¬ 
modious  car,  eight  wheels. 

“  3.  The  ‘  Comet,’  a  car  with  five  bodies, 
carrying  forty  passengers,  eight  wheels. 

“4.  The  ‘Patterson,’  on  four  wheels. 

“  The  number  of  burden  cars  now  in 
service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  is  1,000,  exclusive  of  twenty- 
seven  employed  on  the  Washington  road 
for  construction  purposes. 

“The  passenger  cars  hitherto  in  use  on 
this  road  generally  resembled,  in  many 
respects,  the  usual  stage  coaches.  Most 
of  those  built  within  the  present  year  are 
materially  different  from  them  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  arrangement.  The  bodies  are 
long  and  supported  on  eight  wheels,  which 
are  so  placed  as  to  pass  the  curvatures  of 
the  road  with  greater  facility  than  the 
ordinary  kind  of  car.  These  are  not  only 
more  commodious,  but  they  afford  addi¬ 
tional  security  to  the  passengers;  they  are 
simple  in  construction  and  very  strong,  and 
consequently  will  seldom  require  any  re¬ 
pairs,  by  which  a  great  saving  will  be 
effected.  During  the  time  these  carriages 
have  been  in  use  several  further  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  suggested,  and  a  plan  is 
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now  adopted  which  it  is  thought,  when  in¬ 
troduced,  will  be  very  safe  and  commodi¬ 
ous  and  meet  the  public  approbation. 

“  The  total  number  of  passenger  cars 
now  in  the  road  is  thirty-four.  In  relation 
to  the  duration  of  wheels,  it  may  be  stated 
that  those  with  metal  rings  in  them,  upon 
the  following  named  passenger  coaches, 
have  performed  as  underneath,  whilst  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  same  wheels  present  but  little 
appearance  of  deterioration,  viz: 


MILES 

TOTAL 

DAYS. 

PER  DAY.  MILEAGE. 

Passenger  car  President.... 
“  “  Virginia . 

.  309 

82 

25,338 

.  300 

82 

24,600 

“  “  Allegheny  ... 

.  290 

82 

23,780 

“  “  Shenandoah . 

.  259 

82 

21,238 

“  “  United  States  240 

82 

19,680 

“  “  Pioneer . 

.  220 

82 

18,040 

“  “  Maryland.... 

.  240 

82 

18,450 

Total  for  seven  cars.... 
Average . 

...  21,589 

151,126 

[Signed]  George  Gillingham, 

Supt.  of  Machinery,  B.  &  0.  R.  R.” 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  “AMERICAN  RAILROAD 
JOURNAL,”  JULY  II,  1835. 

WASHINGTON  &  BALTIMORE  RAILROAD. 

“  Earlier  than  we  anticipated,  the  rail¬ 
road  between  Baltimore  and  Washington 
is  about  to  be  brought  into  use,  to  the 
great  joy,  no  doubt,  of  all  who  have  need 
to  go  to  and  from  Washington  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  north  of  it.  On  Wednesday  (July  8, 
1835)  the  president  and  directors,  with 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Washington  & 
Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  accompanied 
by  several  invited  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
made  a  trip  of  inspection  on  the  new  road, 
from  Baltimore  to  Bladensburg,  at  which 
point  the  company  was  met  by  the  mayor 
of  *Washington  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
who  take  much  interest  in  the  success  of 
that  great  undertaking.  We  are  gratified 
to  learn  from  one  of  our  citizens  who  trav¬ 
eled  the  whole  way  from  Baltimore  in  the 
car  (which  was  drawn  by  a  locomotive 
engine)  that  the  greatest  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  road 
has  been  constructed.  The  rails  are  of  an 


improved  construction  and  greatly  superior 
to  any  heretofore  in  use.  The  engine  is  of 
great  power  and  of  the  most  approved  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  cars  destined  for  this 
road  superior  to  any  heretofore  in  use. 

“The  company  would  have  been  able  to 
have  opened  the  road  through  to  their 
terminus  in  Washington  but  for  the  unac¬ 
countable  delay  in  arrival  of  a  cargo 
of  rail-iron,  which  did  not  sail  from  Eng¬ 
land  until  the  16th  of  May,  instead  of  the 
middle  of  April,  as  ordered.” 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD 
JOURNAL,  AUGUST  I,  1835. 

“We  made  a  day  or  two  since  a  trip  on 
the  Washington  Railroad,  starting  with  a 
train  of  three  cars,  large  and  commodious, 
each  capable  of  holding  sixty  passengers, 
and  all  drawn  by  one  large  steam  engine. 
The  average  speed  of  the  train  was  about 
eighteen  miles  per  hour,  and  it  frequently 
exceeded  twenty-five,  the  engine  being 
under  perfect  command,  suddenly  moderat¬ 
ing  its  gait  at  the  curvatures,  or  in  passing 
the  highest  embankments,  and  stopping  at 
short  notice.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  wit¬ 
nessing  a  new  application,  not  exactly  of 
steam  power,  but  of  its  generator,  the  boil¬ 
ing  water,  by  the  ejecting  of  which  the 
engineer  quickly  cleared  the  road  of  some 
obstructing  cows.  The  passage  of  the  cars 
is  a  novel  sight,  which  attracts  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  long  distances  to  wit¬ 
ness,  and  well  it  may,  for  it  is  enough  to 
excite  a  special  wonder  to  behold  a  row  of 
long  houses  roaring  along  the  road,  borne 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  by  the 
snorting  engine. 

“  The  train  came  yesterday  morning  from 
the  depot  beyond  Bladensburg  to  that  on 
the  outskirts  of  Baltimore  in  one  hour  and 
fifty  minutes,  the  distance  being  about 
thirty-three  miles.  This  is  the  average 
time  taken  to  make  the  trip  and  proves 
that  when  the  whole  route  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted  the  passage  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington  will  be  made  with  ease  in  two 
hours,  stoppages  included  for  water  and 
coal.” 


*Note  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  stage  company  of  G.  Beltzhoover  &  Co.  to  transport  passengers  between  Blad¬ 
ensburg  and  Washington. 


THE  NEW  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO* 


THE  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  terminated  at  twelve 
o’clock  midnight,  June  30,  1899,  and 
the  property  was  turned  over  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  without  celebration  or  formal  cere¬ 
mony.  The  new  officers  are:  President,  John 
K.  Cowen;  First  Vice-President,  Oscar  G. 
Murray;  Second  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  Fred  D.  Underwood;  Treasurer, W. 
H.  I  jams;  Secretary,  C.  W.  Woolf  ord;  General 
Attorney,  Hugh  L.  Bond,  Jr.;  Board  of 
Directors,  William  Salomon,  Chairman,  New 
York;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York;  James 
J.  Hill,  St.  Paul;  Edward  R.  Bacon,  New 
York;  Norman  B.  Ream,  Chicago;  James 
Stillman,  New  York;  Edward  H.  Harriman, 
New  York;  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  New  York; 
Charles  Steele,  New  York ;  Alexander 
Brown,  Baltimore;  H.  Clay  Pierce,  St.  Louis; 
H.  Crawford  Black  and  John  V.  L.  Findlay, 
Baltimore.  The  executive  committee  is 
composed  of  William  Salomon,  Chairman; 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  James  J.  Hill,  Edward  R. 
Bacon,  Norman  B.  Ream,  Edward  H.  Harri¬ 
man  and  Charles  Steele. 

John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray 
were  appointed  receivers  of  the  company 
on  February  29th,  1896,  by  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 
Being  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  the  receivers  decided  that  the  only 
wise  course  to  pursue  was  to  practically 
rebuild  and  re-equip  the  railroad.  The 
physical  condition  was  bad,  its  equipment 
antiquated  and  inadequate  to  handle  bus¬ 
iness  and  its  insufficiency  was  such  as  to 
seriously  injure  the  revenues. 

The  receivers’  plans  were  discussed  by 
the  security  holders,  and  as  a  large  major¬ 
ity  agreed  to  the  provision  of  enough  funds 
to  place  the  road  in  a  condition  to  handle 
its  traffic,  they  obtained  permission  of  the 
court  to  issue  certificates  for  the  purchase, 
by  means  of  equipment  trusts  and  receivers’ 
certificates,  of  new  cars  and  locomotives 
and  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  property. 

The  court  took  a  broad  and  liberal  view 
of  the  situation,  and  although  there  was 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  security  holders,  granted  the  petition 
and  the  result  is  well  known.  The  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  now  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  shape  and  has  equipment  of  modern  con¬ 
struction,  sufficient  to  handle  a  large  traffic 


satisfactorily.  The  gross  earnings  have 
greatly  increased  and  the  net  earnings  are 
expected  to  be  larger  when  the  improve¬ 
ments  now  under  way,  become  available. 

The  reorganization  plan  as  prepared  by 
its  managers,  Npeyer  Bros.  &  Co.  of  Lon¬ 
don;  Speyer  &  Co.  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
of  New  York;  and  the  advisory  committee, 
General  Louis  Fitzgerald,  E.  R.  Bacon, 
Henry  Budge  and  W.  A.  Reed,  gives  the 
company  the  following  new  securities:  — 
prior  lien  3|  per  cent  gold  bonds,  $70,000,- 
000;  first  mortgage  4  per  cent  gold  bonds, 
$63,000,000;  4  per  cent  non-cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  $40,000,000;  common  stock 
$35,000,000.  On  June  28th  the  preferred 
stock  was  increased  to  $60,000,000  and  the 
common  stock  to  $45,000,000,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest¬ 
ern  Railway. 

The  plan  also  provided  for  the  payment 
in  full  of  all  receivers’  indebtedness,  the 
entire  floating  debt  of  the  company,  repre¬ 
sented  by  promissory  notes  and  negotiable 
obligations  and  of  all  car  trust  obligations, 
enabling  the  company  to  begin  the  fiscal 
year  of  1899-1900  with  all  its  obligations 
paid. 

For  the  reason  that  reorganization  was 
possible  without  a  foreclosure,  the  original 
charter  of  the  company  remains  in  force, 
and  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  will  be  the  seventy-third.  The  new 
stock  of  the  company  is  held  by  interests 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  help  to 
the  property,  and  much  new  capital  has 
been  invested  in  the  securities,  and  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  money  for  still  further 
improvements,  which  are  in  progress  with 
a  view  to  still  further  reducing  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

The  proposed  expenditures  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  aggregate  approximately  $10,000,000. 
During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden 
gondola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310 
miscellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express 
and  dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $17,000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost 
nearly  $2,500,000.  The  steel  rail  purchased 
amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,- 
182,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  ballast  amounting  to 
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$525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate 
in  value  $750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more 
was  spent  in  improving  the  several  terminals, 
erecting  new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and 
changing  the  alignment.  The  Maintenance 
of  Way  pay  rolls  or  the  amount  paid  directly 
to  men  employed  in  making  improvements 
on  the  tracks,  etc.  in  three  years,  was 
nearly  $12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000, 
of  which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured 
by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certificates 
and  the  balance  through  car  trusts,  earn¬ 
ings  from  the  property  and  from  the  reor¬ 
ganization  managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rail  were  made 


when  material  was  low  in  price  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  in  great  need 
of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from  six 
to  nine  dollars  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases  and  loco¬ 
motives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone,  if 
purchased  to-day,  would  cost  $5,000,000 
more  and  the  other  improvements  $1,000,- 
000  more. 

President  Cowen  has  issued  a  circular 
announcing  the  retention  of  all  the  employes 
of  the  receivers,  in  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  No  official  changes  of  importance 
are  contemplated. 


LOVE  AND  THE  WORLD, 

BY  W.  J.  LAMPTON. 


IF  Love  should  go  away, 

The  world  would  be  so  dark 
That  nothing  human  tongue  could  say 
Would  light  again  the  spark; 

Unending  night  would  follow  day, 

If  Love  should  go  away. 

If  Love  should  go  away, 

The  world  would  be  so  cold 

That  nothing  human  tongue  could  say 
Would  with  new  warmth  enfold 
The  human  heart  turned  into  clay : 

If  Love  should  go  away. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  splendid  “Royal  Blue”  service  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  no  doubt 
is  inspiration  enough  for  the  many 
poetic  effusions  which  find  their  way  into 
the  Editor's  drawer,  and  it  is  possible  that 
an  “Editor’s  Department”  may  be  success¬ 
fully  conducted  and  through  it  the  verses 
be  placed  in  competition  with  each  other. 

Some  of  the  writers  are  modest  and  do 
not  sign  their  names,  and  the  Editor  there¬ 
fore  believes  it  fair  to  publish  all  of  them 
without  signatures,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  received. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  “  ROYAL  BLUE." 

Baltimore’s  protege,  Maryland’s  pride, 

Acme  of  progress  and  energy  new, 

The  line  on  which  connoisseur  travelers  ride, 

Pride  of  our  Main  Line,  the  grand  “  Royal  Blue.” 

CHORUS. 

Then  fill  up  your  glass  to  its  glittering  brim, 

Drink  health  to  the  “  Royal  Blue,” 

As  we  rush  through  space,  with  the  flying  grace 
Of  a  fawn,  with  the  hounds  in  view. 

And  as  we  in  comfort  and  luxury  go, 

Let  us  drink  to  the  wealth  of  the  old  “  B.  &  0.,” 

For  her  son,  whom  we  honor,  the  grand  “  Royal  Blue,” 
Was  born  of  the  first  line  America  knew. 

Then  fill  up  your  glass  to  its  glittering  brim. 
Drink  health  to  the  “  Royal  Blue,” 

As  we  rush  thro’  space,  with  the  flying  grace 
Of  a  fawn,  with  the  hounds  in  view. 

The  next  poem  received  was  written  on 
the  Royal  Limited”  between  New  York 
and  Washington.  The  writer  lays  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  splendid  Dining  Car  ser¬ 
vice. 

THE  44  ROYAL  LIMITED." 

Queen  of  trains!  Cleaving  the  frosty  air 
Tracing  thy  breath  in  the  atmosphere; 

Yision-like  appearing,  thy  sinuous  length 
A  model  of  elegance,  beauty  and  strength. 

With  a  tingle  and  thrill  in  everv  vein 
Await  the  coming  of  the  “Royal  Train.” 

And  lo!  On  the  track  of  ponderous  rails 
Thro  the  beauteous  country  side  she  trails; 
silent,  but  swift  and  terribly  strong 
The  mighty  train  is  borne  along 
Like  the  comet,  that  with  flashing  comes, 

The  world  below  bewildering,  dumbs. 

She  rushes  on!  And  the  sweeping  wind 
Of  dd  North  King  vainly  essays  to  bind 
This  bride  of  trains,  this  beauty  of  day— 

As  she  speeds  along  her  well-kept  way, 

Safely  bearing  in  noblest  state 
(With  a  record  of  being  never  late) 


The  beauty  and  wit  and  wealth  of  the  land; 

A  right  royal  company  this  traveling  band, 

Who,  having  skirted  the  world  about, 

This  regal  service  have  gladly  found  out. 

She  is  come!  Do  you  not  behold 

This  wonderful  creation  of  man,  controlled, 

And  from  speed  that  rivals  a  bolt  from  Mars; 

With  freedom  from  noises  and  jolts  and  jars, 

This  beauteous,  almost  animate  thing 
Settles  down  in  flight  as  bird  on  wing, 

And  into  the  haven  as  easily  glides 
As  the  recurring  flow  of  the  eternal  tides. 

She  quivers  and  starts!  Note  the  grace  and  ease, 
As  she  spreads  her  wings  to  the  wintry  breeze. 

A  clanging  of  bell  and  a  wreath  of  steam 
And  the  truly  glorious  sight,  I  deem, 

Is  watched  afar  by  the  pigmy  races 
(Thro’  telescope  glass,  with  wond’ring  faces), 

Who  inhabit  the  planets  both  far  and  near 
And  glean  railway  wisdom  from  us  over  here. 

We  can  easily  imagine  their  excited  manner 
As  they  vote  the  American  man  the  banner 
For  inventive  genius  and  constructive  skill 
In  building  and  running  this  train  at  his  will. 

The  third  comes  from  the  territory  of 
the  B.  &  0.  S-W.: 


A  RIDE  FROM  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS, 
TO  WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

OVER  THE  B.  &  O. 

The  B.  &  0.,  the  marvel  Road, 

Its  managers  have  clearly  showed; 

A  faultless  bed  with  every  tie 
Imbeded  firm  in  ballast  lie. 

The  mighty  rails  of  pond’rous  steel, 

With  joints  so  close  we  cannot  feel 
A  jar  of  rapping,  pounding  noise 
In  coming  through  from  Illinois. 

We  fly  o’er  land  of  tasseled  corn, 

Grand,  countless  acres  space  adorn. 

These  take  the  bride  of  welcome  bliss; 

In  rayless  tunnel  snatch  a  kiss. 

No  cause  for  apprehending  fear — 

A  sober  man,  the  Engineer. 

Conductor  careful,  watchful,  true, 

And  meets  the  station  when  he’s  due. 

In  perfect  safety  slumber  sleep, 

In  cushioned  chairs  through  space  we  leap, 
While  passing  on  the  mountain  side, 
Enraptured  with  our  loving  bride. 

The  spinning  wheels  leap  gorge  and  hill; 

The  steam  obeys  the  hand  of  skill. 

Through  midnight  darkness  engine  flies 
Until  the  sun  in  glory  rise. 

Emblazing  hills  and  mountain  speaks, 

As  iridescence  heaven  streaks; 

As  fields  and  streams  are  kissed  by  light, 
And  heart  enraptured  with  delight. 
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The  B.  &  0.,  without  a  peer, 
Perfection  shows  from  year  to  year, 
In  which  the  public  feels  a  pride, 
For  on  it  they  can  safely  ride. 


The  fourth  is  an  exultation  on  the  re¬ 
juvenated  and  re-organized  B.  &  0. 

“  If  a  ride  you  wish  to  take, 

To  the  mountains  or  the  lakes, 

Use  the  line  that’s  never  slow, 

Now  the  rejuvenated  B.  &  0. 

While  o’er  the  rails  you  swiftly  glide, 

With  every  comfort  by  your  side, 

To  North,  to  South,  to  East  or  West, 

You  will  surely  say  it  is  the  best. 

The  scenery,  too,  is  unsurpassed 
In  summer’s  breeze  or  winter’s  blast; 

Even  the  rivulets  as  they  flow 
Seem  to  whisper  B.  &  0. 

The  trains,  all  modern,  up-to-date, 

Travel  at  a  lightening  gait. 

Go  to  the  station,  any  point  on  the  line, 

You’ll  find  on  the  blackboard,  “  Train  on  time.” 

There  is  logic  in  this  tale. 

If  you  wish  to  go  by  rail 
Choose  the  line  that’s  the  safest  when  you  go. 
We’ll  admit  there’s  competition, 

But  none  are  in  position 
To  compare  with  the  picturesque  B.  &  0.” 


The  fifth  is  in  a  humorous  vein. 

THE  B.  &  O. 

In  days  of  old,  with  railroads  few, 

You  never  knew  what  minute 

They  would  jump  the  track,  tear  off  a  wheel. 
And  leave  you  strictly  in  it. 

And  now  behold  the  marvelous  change  — 
With  comfort,  ease  and  grace, 

The  B.  &  0.  will  carry  you 
To  any  old  place. 

From  Cleveland,  or  from  Wheeling, 

Or  Columbus  may  be  the  town; 

Or  you  can  go  to  Washington, 

Or  Virginia’s  battle  ground. 

Or  Balto.  may  be  your  starting  point, 

St.  Louis  your  destination; 

Or  you  can  start  at  Philadelphia, 

And  land  at  Chicago  station. 

The  Royal  Limited  no  doubt  you’ve  heard. 
The  grandest  train  on  wheels, 

Will  give  you  every  comfort, 

As  well  as  furnish  meals. 

The  Duquesne  Limited  —  too’s  no  slouch. 
From  Pittsburg  every  day, 

Will  take  you  in  on  schedule  time, 

Right  to  New  York,  Broadway. 

Be  sure  that  when  you  travel, 

Consult  our  way  before  you  go  — - 

We’ll  admit  there’s  competition, 

But  none  are  in  position 
To  compare  with  picturesque  B.  &  0. 


SIDE  TRIPS  AND  STOP-OVER  PRIVILEGES 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  TICKETS  SOLD  TO  THE 

THIRTY-THIRD 

Annual  Encampment  G.  A.  R. 


Philadelphia,  September  4th  to  9th 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


Veterans  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  their  Eriends : 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  again  affords  an  opportunity  to  traverse  its 
historic  territory  made  familiar  to  all,  through  the  thrilling  campaigns  of  ’61  to 
’65.  Thousands  of  the  “Boys  in  Blue”  recall  with  intense  interest  the  exciting 
days  of  ’61,  when  the  entire  line  of  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Monocacy  was  the  “  bone  of  contention  ”  between  the  two  opposing  armies.  The 
old  railroad  and  its  equipment  has  long  since  been  supplemented  by  the  modern 
structure  and  equipment,  but  familiar  landmarks  still  remain  to  recall  to  memory  the  many  struggles  of  those 
days.  It  is  on  this  account  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  have  arranged  a  series  of  STOP-OVERS  and  SIDE  TRIPS 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons  who  will  attend  the  Thirty-Third  Annual  Encampment  at  PHILADELPHIA,  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  4th  to  9th. 

THE  ROUTE 

From  CHICAGO  there  are  two  routes  to  PHILADELPHIA:  one  via  NEWARK,  BELL  AIRE  and  GRAF¬ 
TON,  the  other  via  AKRON  and  PITTSBURG,  both  lines  uniting  at  CUMBERLAND. 

From  ST.  LOUIS,  VINCENNES,  LOUISVILLE,  CINCINNATI  and  CHILLICOTHE  the  route  is  via  the 
B.  &  0.  S.-W.  Ry.,  PARKERSBURG  and  GRAFTON. 

From  COLUMBUS,  NEWARK,  SANDUSKY,  ZANESVILLE,  CAMBRIDGE  and  WHEELING  the  route  is 
also  via  GRAFTON. 

From  CLEVELAND  the  route  is  via  the  C.  T.  &  V.  Ry.,  P.  &  W.  Ry.  and  PITTSBURG. 

From  TOLEDO  and  points  on  the  C.  H.  V.  &  T.  Ry.  via  ATHENS  and  PARKERSBURG. 

From  WASHINGTON  and  BALTIMORE  the  famous  “ROYAL  BLUE”  service  is  hourly  to  and  from 
Philadelphia  with  the  finest  and  fastest  trains  in  the  world. 

Solid  Vestibuled  Trains  from  each  of  these  cities  run  direct  to  Philadelphia  via  Washington  and  Baltimore 
with  Elegant  Coaches,  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars,  Observation  Cars  and  an  unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service, 

THE  RATES 

VERY  LOW  RATES  for  the  round  trip  to  Philadelphia  will  be  made  from  all  stations  on  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  September  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th,  from  points  East  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th,  from  points  West  of  the  Ohio  River.  All  tickets  good  returning  until  September  12th, 
inclusive,  except  by  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  at  Philadelphia,  between  September  5th  and  9th,  inclusive, 
and  on  payment  of  fee  of  50  cents,  the  return  limit  may  be  extended  until  September  30th. 

STOP-OVER  PRIVILEGES 

Will  be  allowed  at  different  points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  under  the  rules  applying  to  G.  A.  R.  tickets, 
so  that  Veterans  and  their  friends  desiring,  can  visit  any  of  the  Historic  Battlefields.  Call  upon  B.  &  0.  Agent 
for  full  information  regarding  these  special  features. 

Be  sure  and  call  upon  nearest  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  obtain  detailed 
information  as  to  the  rates,  train  schedules,  stop-over  privileges,  etc.,  also  copy  of  the  Battlefield  History. 


Side  'Crips  from  Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA  to  GETTYSBURG  and  return,  via  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  direct* . $4.00 

PHILADELPHIA  to  GETTYSBURG,  via  P.  &  R.  Ry.  direct,  returning  via  Antietam,  Harper’s  Ferry  and 

Washington,  or  vice  versa* .  5.85 

PHILADELPHIA  to  WASHINGTON  and  return,  via  B.  &  0.  R.  U  • .  4.00 

PHILADELPHIA  to  OLD  POINT  COMFORT  and  return,  via  Baltimore  or  Washington  and  Steamer* .  5.80 


In  addition  to  the  above.  Side  Otp  tickets  will  be  sold  from 

Philadelphia  to  Seashore  Resorts 


Hs  follows: 

PHILADELPHIA  to  ATLANTIC  CITY  and  return  (good  15  days) . $1.75 

PHILADELPHIA  to  CAPE  MAY  and  return  (good  15  days) .  2.00 

PHILADELPHIA  to  ASBURY  PARK  (Ocean  Grove)  and  return  (good  until  October  31st) .  4.00 

PHILADELPHIA  to  MAUCH  CHUNK  (including  SWITCHBACK)  and  return  (good  until  October  31st)*..  4.50 

PHILADELPHIA  to  SEA  ISLE  CITY  and  return  (good  15  days) .  2.00 

PHILADELPHIA  to  OCEAN  CITY,  N.  J.  and  return  (good  15  days). .  2.00 

PHILADELPHIA  to  NEW  YORK  CITY  and  return  (good  6  days) .  4.00 

PHILADELPHIA  to  LONG  BRANCH  and  return  (good  until  October  31st) .  4.00 


Side  TTrips  from  Baltimore 

BALTIMORE  (Fulton  Station  or  Walbrook  Station)  to  HAGERSTOWN,  via  GETTYSBURG,  with  stop-over 


at  GETTYSBURG,  W.  M.  R.  R.* . $1.65 

BALTIMORE  (Fulton  Station  to  Walbrook  Station)  to  CHERRY  RUN,  via  GETTYSBURG,  with  stop-over 

at  GETTYSBURG,  W.  M.  R.  R.*  .  1.95 

BALTIMORE  to  OLD  POINT  COMFORT  and  return  (good  30  days) .  5.00 

BALTIMORE  to  QCEAN  CITY,  MD.  and  return  (limit  4  months) .  4.00 

BALTIMORE  to  REHOBOTH  BEACH,  DEL.  and  return  (good  until  September  30th) .  3.00 


Side  Oips  from  (Jlaehington 

WASHINGTON  to  Points  between  HARPER’S  FERRY  and  STRASBURG  JUNCTION,  via  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 

(Battlefield  Region)* . One  Fare  Round  Trip 

WASHINGTON  to  LURAY  STATION,  VA.  and  return,  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  and  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry* . $3.35 

WASHINGTON  to  OLD  POINT  COMFORT  and  return  (good  30  days) .  5.00 

Side  'Crips  from  Other  points 

SHENANDOAH  JUNCTION  to  LURAY  STATION,  VA.  and  return,  via  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry .* . $2.00 

HAGERSTOWN  to  LURAY  STATION,  VA.  and  return,  N.  &  W.  R.  R.* .  2.65 

CHERRY  RUN  to  GETTYSBURG  and  return  to  Hagerstown,  W.  M.  R.  R* .  1.50 

CHERRY  RUN  to  GETTYSBURG  and  return  direct,  W.  M.  R.  R .* .  1.75 

HAGERSTOWN  to  GETTYSBURG  and  return  direct,  W.  M.  R.  R.* .  1.20 

HAGERSTOWN  to  GETTYSBURG  and  return  to  Cherry  Run,  W.  M.  R.  R.* .  1.50 

HARPER’S  FERRY  to  LEXINGTON  and  Intermediate  Points,  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  and  Southern 

* . One  Fare  Round  Trip 

*N0TE.— These  Side  Trip  Tickets  to  be  sold  only  on  presentation  of  going  or  return  portion  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Excursion  Ticket  issued  account  of  Encampment,  or  on  presentation  of  certificate  showing  deposit  of 
such  ticket  with  Joint  Agent.  Dates  of  sale  and  return  limit  of  Side  Trip  Tickets  to  correspond  with  the  life 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  Excursion  Tickets. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

NO.  504 

DAILY 

No.  526 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  528 

ex.  sun. 

5  HOUR 

NO.  508 

DAILY 

NO.  502 

DAILY 

NO.  524 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

NO.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

No. 546 

DAILY 

No.  5  1  2 

DAILY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

AM 

AM 

AM 

NOON 

PM 

co  PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

NIGHT 

AM 

Lv.  WASHINGTON  - . 

7.05 

8.30 

10.00 

12.05 

1.15 

53.00 

6.06 

8.00 

1  1.50 

2.35 

9.00 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

7.55 

9.19 

10.50 

12.57 

2.15 

“3.49 

6.00 

9.00 

12.59 

3.27 

9.52 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. - 

8.00 

9.24 

10.54 

1 .02 

2.20 

33.53 

6.05 

9.05 

1  .04 

3.32 

9.57 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - - 

10.  1  5 

1  1 .27 

12.53 

3.09 

4.35 

55.52 

8.  1  9 

1  1.40 

3.30 

6.35 

12.12 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

12.35 

1 .40 

3.00 

5.35 

7.00 

“-8.00 

1  0.40 

3.20 

6.20 

8.07 

2.30 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- - 

12.40 

1 .45 

3.05 

5.40 

7.05 

^8.05 

10.45 

6.20 

8.  10 

2.35 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

PM 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

No.  505 

DAILY 

NO. 517 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  501 

DAILY 

NO.  527 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

S  HOUR 

No.  507 

DAILY 

No.  509 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  525 

DAILY 

NO.  503 

DAILY 

No.  5  15 

DAILY 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

PM 

PM 

co  PM 

PM 

PM 

NIGHT 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL-- 

7.55 

9.55 

1  1.25 

12.55 

1  .25 

52.55 

4.55 

5.55 

12.10 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

4.30 

8.00 

10.00 

1  1 .30 

1.00 

1.30 

“3.00 

5.00 

6.00 

12.15 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA - - 

7.30 

10.26 

1  2.20 

1.37 

3.07 

4.20 

35.07 

7.30 

8.36 

3.35 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION .. 

9.32 

12.41 

2.26 

3.36 

5.06 

6.42 

57.06 

9.32 

10.41 

6.04 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

9.36 

12.45 

2.30 

3.40 

6.  10 

6.46 

7.  1  0 

9.36 

10.45 

6.  1  2 

Ar.  WASHINGTON  - . - . 

10.25 

1 .40 

3.30 

4.30 

6.00 

7.50 

08.OO 

10.30 

1  1 .45 

7.30 

AM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

AM 

Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 
LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA--- . 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATI0N-. 
Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

LV.  WASHINGTON . - 

Ar.  PITTSBURG . 

9.55  am 

1  0.00  AM 

1  2.20  P.M 
2.26  p.m 

2.40  pm 

3.40  p.m 

1  .25  P.M 

I  .30  P.M 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  p.m 
8.05  p.m 

2.65  pm 
3.00  pm 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.25  pm 
8.30p.m 
6.05  am 
10.30  AM 

5.55  pm 
6.00  pm 
8.35  p.m 

1  0.4  1  P.M 
10.55  pm 
12.05  am 

4.30  AM 

7.30  am 
9.32  am 
9.40  am 

10.35  am 
7.20  p.m 

I2.I0NT 
12.15  am 
7.30  am 
9.32  am 
9.65  am 
10.55am 

6.55  pm 
6.00  pm 
8.35  p.m 

1  0.4  1  p.m 
10.55  pm 

1  1.55  pm 
8.00  AM 

Ar.  CLEVELAND . 

Ar.  WHEELING . 

8.20  am 

I  1  .35  AM 

Ar.  OOLUMBUS . - . 

2.55  p.m 
6.35  p.m 

Ar.  TOLEDO . 

Ar.  CHICAGO . 

9.00  pm 

9.00  am 

Ar.  CINCINNATI . 

8.00  AM 

1  1.45  am 

I  2.  1  Op.m 
6.40  pm 

5.  15  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.15  pm 
7.36  am 

2.00  am 
6.50  AM 
7.  1  Oam 

1  2.40  pm 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS _ 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE .  . . 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS . - . 

Ar.  ROANOKE . 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE  - . . 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA . . 

Ar.  MEMPHIS . . 

8.40  am 
7.45  pm 

7.30  pm 
7.35  am 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS 

- - - - - — - .  . . .  I  «M»Q  r.M  .  i.rtQKM  . . 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE — Coach  passengers  use  irain  No.  607  between  New  York  and  Baltimore. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

No.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  IO 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No  12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM.,  DAILY 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

LV.  CHICAGO . - . 

Lv.  TOLEDO . . . 

+  8.30  am 
*  4.55  p.m 
8.20  pm 

2.45  am 

3.30  pm 

I0.20am 

8.00  pm 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . ------ 

6.00  pm 
12.25  am 

LV.  Wnfc.fc.LmG - - - 

Lv.  CLEVELAND . . 

3.25pm 
9.45  p.m 

10.50  am 

LV.  PITTSBURG . 

8.00  AM 

6.30  pm 
8.05  pm 
2.45  am 

1  2.40  pm 

Lv.  ST.  LOUIS . . 

*  8.20am 
2. 10  pm 

+  2.45  p.m 

*  6.36  pm 

2.35  am 
8  05  am 
8.05  AM 

1  2.30  pm 
9.00  am 
8.  1  5  P.M 

Lv.  LOUISVILLE . 

LV.  INDIANAPOLIS . --- 

LV.  CINCINNATI . . 

8.  15am 
8.00  pm 
8.40  am 

LV.  NEW  ORLEANS---- . 

Lv.  MEMPHIS---- . 

Lv.  CHATTANOOGA  - . . 

Lv  KNOXVILLF 

Lv.  ROANOKE . . 

Ar.  WASHINGTON _ _ 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA . - . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

1.05  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  p.m 

6.47  am 
7.50  am 
8.00  AM 
10.15am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

4.50  p.m 
6.53  pm 
6.05  p.m 
8.  19  P.M 

1  0.40  p.m 

1  0.45  pm 

1  1  .55  am 

1  2.53  pm 

1  .02  pm 
3.09  pm 
5.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.37am 
7.50  AM 
8.00  am 
10.15am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

2.25  am 
3.22am 
3.32  am 
5.35  am 
8.07  am 
8.  1  n  am 

1  1  .20pm 
I2.59am 

1  .04  am 
3.30  am 
6.20  am 
fi.on  am 

- rough  P“//mq”  Sleep-rs  from  all  points.  A  On  Bunday  see  train  No.  622  above.  *  Daily,  f  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  and  Observation  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  505.  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  and  Observation  Cafe  Car 
New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.  509.  “  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

No.  525.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  515.  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 


No.  504. 
No.  526. 
No.  528. 
No.  508. 
No.  502. 
No.  524. 


No.  506. 
No.  512. 
No.  522. 
No.  546. 


No.  1. 

No.  7. 

No.  9. 
No.  3. 

No.  11. 

No.  5. 

Nos.  47 
No.  55. 

No.  2. 

No.  4. 
No.  6. 
No.  8. 
No.  10. 
No.  12. 
Nos.  14 


WESTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  and  St.  Louis. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Toledo  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

“Pittsburg  Limited.”  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago 
Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast, 
and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Through 
Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all 
meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Balti¬ 
more.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars 
Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Philadelphia.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 

“  Duquesne  Limited.”  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing 
Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York, 
and  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Through 
Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS 
BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

AVilliam  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board . New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President . Baltimore,  Md.  W.  H.  Ijams,  Treasurer . 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  1st  Vice  President . Baltimore,  Md.  J.  V.  McNeal,  Asst.  Treasurer 

F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md.  C.  W.  Woodford,  Secretary  — 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
.Baltimore,  Md. 
.Baltimore,  Md. 


H.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller . Baltimore,  Md.  J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue . Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor . Baltimore,  Md.  G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  Gen’l  Manager . Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer . Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer . Baltimore,  Md. 

Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Superintendent  Main  Line 

from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen’l  Supt . Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Wheeling  Divisions,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York. 


D.  F.  Maroney,  Supt.  of  Transportation _ Baltimore,  Md. 

Harvey  Middleton,  Mechanical  Supt . Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass’t  Mechanic,  Supt.  Lines  East  of 


Ohio  River,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I.  N.  Kalbaugh,  Ass’t  Mechanic,  Supt.  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River,  Newark,  O. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Maint.  of  Way  Trans-Ohio  Division, 

Zanesville,  O. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


John  E.  Spurrier,  Superintendent  Baltimore  and  Second 

Divisions,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Charles  Galloway,  Assistant  Supt . Cumberland,  Md. 

Thos.  C.  Prince,  Supt.  Harper’s  Ferry  andValley  Division. 

Winchester,  Va. 

F  A.  Husted,  Supt.  3d,  4th  and  5th  Divs.  ..Grafton,  W.  Va. 

J.  S.  Norris,  Supt.  Connellsville  Div . Connellsville,  Pa. 

John  Barron,  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Div... Pittsburg, Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Ohio  and  Midland  Divs _ Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchklder,  Supt.  Chicago  Division . Garrett,  Ind. 

J.  T.  Johnson.  Superintendent  Akron  Division,  Akron.  O. 

R.  M.  Sheats,  Supt.  Chicago  Terminals . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chas.  Selden,  Superintendent  Telegraph.. .Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  Ancker,  Superintendent  Floating  Equipment, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Frick,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  East  of  the  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W.  Franklin,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  West  of  the  Ohio 

River,  Newark,  O. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore,  Md 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic... Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  M.  Schryver,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent . Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
James  Potter,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent . Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 
Bernard  Ashby,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  833  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt . Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent... Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent  ..Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

F.  P.  Copper.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent . Newark,  O. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent . Chicago,  Ill. 


R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  H.  Duxbury,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent..  .Omaha,  Neb. 


G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent . Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 


Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag’t,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Cincinnati,  O. 

R.  S.  Brown,  Dist.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R'y, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

N.  J.  Neer,  Dist.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y,  Springfield,  Ill. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Chillicothe,  O. 

G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  0.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Denver,  Col. 

J.P.ROGERMAN.Trav.Pass’r  Ag’t  B.& O.S.-W.R’y,  Dallas,  Tex. 


FREIGHT. 

C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic . Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Tariffs  and  Percentages,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Mosher,  Gen.East.Fht.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt.,  220  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  L.  Andrews,  Asst.  Coal  and  Coke  Agt . Pittsburg, Pa. 

E.  T.  Affleck,  Asst.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent... Columbus,  O. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Division  Freight  Agent . Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent . Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent . Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent . Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent .  Tiffin  O. 

E.  S.  King,  Com’l  Frt.  Agt.,  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Akron,  O. 

H.  R.  Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent _ Cleveland,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Toledo,  O. 

C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  Wis. 
H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 
C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent, 

m  ,,  „  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Freight  Agent _ Duluth,  Minn. 

John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del 
J.  J.  Collister,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent . Cleveland  O 


T  _  _  Agent . Cleveland.  O. 

J.  R.  Bennis,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Denver,  Colo. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents  ..  New  York 
Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent, 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen’l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O 

PRESS  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  H.  Maddy,  Press  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 


MILEAGE. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES . 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION . 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION . 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION . 

MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER . 

TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  ........ .  . 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM 


784.38 

.129.00 

.391.00 

5.30 

774.25 


1,309.68 

774.25 


2,083.93 


Hnotber  Innovation 


! 


New  Observation  Cafe  Service 

BETWEEN 

|Vcw  Y or^  *  Philadelphia 
Baltimore  *  Slashington 

IN  THE 

Royal  Blue  Line 

The  First  of  These  Cars  was  Placed  in  Service  August  1st  on  Trains  527 
and  506  to  be  Immediately  Followed  by  Others 


'T'HESE  Combination  Observation  Cafe  and  Din- 
1  ing  Cars  are  especially  built  for  the  service* 
One-half  of  the  car  is  taken  up  by  the  regular  din¬ 
ing  room,  and  the  remaining  half  for  the  Observa¬ 
tion  Cafe  which  is  beautifully  finished  in  plain  quar¬ 
tered  oak  with  tables  to  match,  and  movable  wicker 
chairs*  The  flooring  is  of  hard  rubber  tiling  in 
colors,  and  the  windows  are  wide,  affording  unob¬ 
structed  view . 

The  Cafe  is  open  at  all  times  and  the  elaborate 
menu  and  wine  list  is  particularly  inviting  to  the 
business  man  in  traveling  between  the  Metropolitan 
Cities  ♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


33d  National  Encampment 


PHILADELPHIA 

SEPTEMBER  4  -  9,  1899 
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FREDERICK,  MARYLAND. 


“Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 

Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand, 
Greenwalled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 

Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep.” — 

ORTY-FIVE  miles  from  Baltimore,  as 
the  crow  flies,  in  a  valley  unsurpassed 
for  loveliness  and  in  Maryland’s  richest 
county,  lies  Frederick,  quaint  and  historical. 
Forever  guarded  on  the  west  by  the  Catoctin 


Range  of  Mountains,  it  is  sentineled  on  the 
south  by  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountains,  while 
off  to  the  southwest  the  dim  outlines  of 
Bolivar,  Maryland  and  Loudon  Heights,  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  Gap,  are  discernible. 

This  picturesque  location  for  a  city  was 
selected  by  Patrick  Dulaney,  in  1745,  and 
its  name  was  chosen  from  the  sixth  Lord 
Baltimore — “  Frederick.”  Soon  after  the 
building  of  the  first  house  by  Thomas 
Schley,  the  little  town  began  to  weave  its 
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name  into  the  important  affairs  of  the 
embryo  nation,  and  since  then  it  has  figured 
in  every  great  national  crisis. 

□  At  Frederick,  Governor  Sharpe,  General 
Braddock  and  Colonel  George  Washington 
planned  the  campaign  against  the  French 
and  Indians  in  Western  Pennsylvania — then 
the  “Ohio  Country.”  The  inn  wherein  their 
council  of  war  was  held  is  still  standing 
one  block  west  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  station.  It  was  then  that  George 
Washington,  civil  engineer,  laid  out  the 


in  turn  quenched  the  thirst  of  Braddock’s 
men,  and  was  subsequently  named  after  him. 
Four  miles  west  of  the  city  are  a  range  of 
hills  of  the  Catoctin  Mountains  known  as 
“Braddock  Heights,”  the  name  having  been 
given  to  them  in  recent  years.  From  Brad- 
dock  Heights  the  view  of  the  valley  in  all 
directions  is  superb.  The  Harper’s  Ferry 
Gap  on  a  clear  day  is  plainly  visible.  The 
Middletown  valley  lies  eight  miles  away, 
South  Mountain,  with  its  bloody  battlefield, 
breaks  the  horizon  to  the  west.  The  waving 
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route  of  the  National  Road  from  Baltimore 
to  Cumberland  and  the  first  houses  of  the 
town  were  built  along  the  road  which  now 
forms  the  main  street  east  and  west  and  is 
known  as  “Patrick  Street.” 

Many  times  in  that  memorable  war  with 
the  Indians,  Braddock  and  Washington  tra¬ 
versed  the  old  road  with  their  soldiers. 
Braddock  became  identified  with  the  place 
and  his  name  has  been  perpetuated  in  many 
ways.  There  is  a  curious  old  spring  near 
the  road  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  which 
furnished  water  to  the  thirsty  Indians  and 


fields  of  corn,  the  thickly  studded  orchards, 
the  variety  of  color  thrown  into  the  picture 
seen  from  the  Heights,  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  poet  who  wrote  the  famous 
epitaph  to  Barbara  Fritchie. 

When  the  Americans  who  helped  the 
British  subdue  the  French  and  Indians,  felt 
the  British  yoke  becoming  heavy  and  bur¬ 
densome  to  them,  and  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  begun,  Frederick  came  forward 
with  her  manly  sons  in  the  common  cause 
of  the  country.  When  that  great  struggle 
was  fought  and  won  there  was  born  to  her 
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a  son  whose  name  has  been  immortalized 
through  his  intense  patriotism,  when  he 
wrote  the  “  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  during 
the  second  struggle  with  the  British,  in 
1814.  Francis  Scott  Key  now  lies  buried 
in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  “’neath  the 
shadows  of  the  everlasting  hills,”  as  was 
his  expressed  wish.  To  his  memory  is 
erected  a  beautiful  bronze  monument,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  life  size  figure  of  the  patriot 
and  poet,  portraying  animation  and  excite¬ 
ment,  with  his  outstretched  right  arm  with 


now  used  as  the  shoe  and  cabinet  shop  of 
the  Maryland  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute. 
The  same  building  was  used  as  a  hospital 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  entire  grounds 
occupied  by  that  institution  was  used  as 
the  Fair  Grounds  from  1812  until  1861. 

Again  Frederick  became  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes  when  it  was  the  terminal  of  the 
first  railroad  of  America — the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  in  1832.  Trains  were  hauled 
from  Baltimore  by  relays  of  horses.  The 
cars  were  wagon  beds  placed  on  grooved 


BARBARA  FRITCHIE’S  GRAVE,  FREDERICK. 


index  finger  forever  pointing  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  which  float  day  and  night  from 
the  flagstaff  twenty  feet  away. 

It  was  at  Frederick  that  George  Wash¬ 
ington  first  met  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the 
same  little  city  most  heartily  entertained 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  1824,  when 
that  General  was  so  welcomed  in  this 
country. 

Frederick  was  the  birthplace  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  the  British  oc¬ 
cupied  as  headquarters  the  old  building 


wheels.  The  old  freight  depot,  which  is 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  is  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  though  long  in  disuse.  In 
the  tower  on  the  building  is  the  bell  which 
was  rung  when  a  train  arrived  or  departed. 
The  block  and  tackle  which  was  used  nearly 
seventy  years  ago  to  raise  the  wagon  beds, 
is  still  in  good  order.  The  old  building 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  commercial 
industries  of  the  new  world. 

Then  came  a  sad  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
Frederick.  Its  noble  sons  who  had  fought 
together  for  the  establishment  of  a  nation. 
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became  as  a  house  divided  against  itself. 
The  Civil  W ar  came  with  its  terrible  conse¬ 
quences,  and  brother  took  arms  against 
brother.  Once  again  did  noble  blood  arise, 
and  over  the  smoke  of  battle  arose  a  hero¬ 
ine  and  her  name  has  become  familiar  in 
the  poetic  lore  of  America.  The  story  is 
familiar  to  all:  Stonewall  Jackson  marched 
through  tne  streets  on  his  way  to  battle 
and  spying  a  single  banner  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  sent  his  orderly  to  take  it  down. 
The  orderly  found  its  possessor  to  be  an 
old  woman,  and  after  he  had  hauled  it  down 
and  gone,  the  flag  made  its  appearance 
again,  and  as  the  story  goes,  the  old  woman 
— Barbara  Fritchie,  as  she  was  known — 
flaunted  the  flag  in  the  doughty  StonewalTs 
face : 

“  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 

But  spare  your  country’s  flag,”  she  said. 

Then  came  that  pretty  speech  from  the 
gallant  General : 

“  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  !  March  on,”  he  said. 


Some  say  that  all  this  is  purely  fiction. 
Maybe  it  is,  and  perhaps  the  poet’s  license 
was  too  great ;  but  the  beautiful  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  lines  was  repeated  thous¬ 
ands  of  times  since  the  dreadful  conflict, 
and  the  mere  reading  of  the  lines  has  done 
much  to  allay  bitterness  and  strife  in  the 
aftermath. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  Barbara  Fritchie 
lies  buried  in  the  old  Reformed  Graveyard, 
not  far  from  the  court  house. 

After  the  war  the  beautiful  valley  set¬ 
tled  down  in  peaceful  harmony  and  the  rich 
soil  yielded  abundant  harvests  and  prosper¬ 
ity  reigned.  Its  annual  agricultural  fairs 
are  the  talk  of  all  Maryland. 

The  thriving  city  never  reached  the 
ten  thousand  mark  in  population,  but  it 
still  believes  in  quality,  not  quantity.  Two 
of  its  foremost  sons  are  even  now  the  talk 
of  the  world.  Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley 
was  born  at  Frederick,  and  General  Otis,  who 
is  in  the  Philippines,  also  claims  it  as  his 
birthplace. 
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A  MERMAID'S  SONG, 


BY  A.  DOROTHY  WALL. 


A  N’  yo’  ain’t  never  see  a  meermaid, 
A  Miss  Addie?  Lor’,  how  queer.” 

“No,  Betsey,”  I  repeated,  “I  don’t 
believe  I  ever  did.” 

“Well,  yo’  knows  Susan  has?” 

“Why  Betsey!”  I  exclaimed,  in  a  “you 
can’t  mean  it  ”  kind  of  a  voice. 

“Oh,  yes,  she’s  seen  one,  Susan  has. 
She  done  told  me  all  ’bout  it.” 

Betsey  was  my  cook  and  had  been  a 
slave  in  my  family.  Susan  was  a  recent 
acquisition  to  my  household  service  and  at 
one  time  had  lived  in  Hayti. 

“Oh  yes,”  continued  Betsey,  confi¬ 
dently,  “she’s  seen  lots  o’  queer  things, 
Susan  has.  Yo’  knows  she’s  bin  a  trav’ler 
— for’in  trav’ler!”  she  exclaimed,  enthusi¬ 
astically. 

I  immediately  had  visions  of  a  London 
Tower,  a  Vesuvius,  a  Parthenon,  but  Bet¬ 
sey’s  next  remark  brought  me  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  “  It’s  a  mighty  investin’  thing  to  heah 
’er  conve’sati’ns.  I  knows  nothin’  I  likes 
better’n  to  heah  her.  Yo’  knows  she  speaks 
French.”  I  quite  imagined  Betsey’s  big 
eyes  peering  with  mixed  intentness  at  the 
peculiarities  of  a  “  for’in  ”  tongue.  I  took 
a  survey  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Tuiller- 
ies,  a  Bastile,  and  would  have  gone  wonder¬ 
ing  through  a  Salon  exhibition  had  not 
Betsey  again  brought  me  back. 

“She  speak  de— whut  yo’  calls  it? 
Blac’  French  I  b’lieves  she  say  it  wa’.  An’ 
when  she  do  I  nearly  dies  laughin’,  I  does. 

I  does  so  wish  you’d  heah  her,”  and  Betsey 
put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  throwing  her 
head  back  went  into  roars  of  laughter, 
every  white,  shiny  tooth  standing  out 
prominently  from  its  outer  framing  of 
blackest  ebony. 

“Yo’  knows  Susan  stan’s  on  color,  oh 
yes,”  Betsey  resumed,  “  but  I  never  bothers 
’bout  dat,  never!  I  tells  her  I  stan’s  on  my 
raisin’,  my  peoples,  I  do.  It’s  whut  yo’  po’ 
mother,  Mis’  Sally,  she  call  it  blue  blood 
rustococy,  an’  she  knowed,  she  did,  caus’ 
yo’  knows  she  warn’t  come  from  no  sech 
stock’s  Susan’s  people,  an’  I  tole  her  so, 
too.”  Her  expression  was  one  of  profound 
contempt.  Her  peoples  wa’  inn  keepers. 
Nor  honey,  o’  co’se  Mis’  Sally  warn’t  dat 
kind  an  I  ain’t  myse’f,”  she  added  after  a 
moment’s  reflection. 


“  But  Betsey,  you  haven’t  told  me  about 
the  ‘meermaid.’  ”  Betsey  had  a  great 
many  side  issues  to  all  her  conversations. 

“Dat’s  so.  I  sometimes  fo’gits,  Mis’ 
Addie;  but  yo’  knows  Susan  is  so  p’vokin’. 
She’s  a  light  nigger,  an’  yo’  has  no  ideah 
how  mighty  highty-tighty  she  hole  herse’f 
’bout  it.  She  tole  me  she  wa’  lighter’n  she 
is  now  befo’  she  went  to  dat  heathen 
country  whut  dey  calls  Hayti.  It’s  dey 
language  she  speak.  President” — with  a 
special  accent  on  the  last  syllable — “Presi¬ 
dent  Linc’n  sent  her  wid  a  whol’  lot  other 
niggers  so  as  t’  keep  ’em  from  bein’  bought 
by  de  traders,  but  I  tells  her  ef  I’d  a  bin  her 
when  I’d  a  come  bac’  I’d  a  gone  to  de  Pres¬ 
ident  an’  a  tole  him  I  didn’t  thank  him  fo’ 
puttin’  no  sech  blac’  coat  on  my  face,”  and 
Betsey  roared  with  laughter  again. 

“Of  course,  Betsey,  you’ve  seen  a  mer¬ 
maid,  with  all  your  experience  in  life?”  I 
said,  trying  my  utmost  to  bring  her  to  her 
original  theme. 

“Cert’nly,  honey,  I’s  seen  ’em,  but — ” 

“Well,  but  what  do  they  look  like?”  I 
hurriedly  questioned,  afraid  lest  she  would 
side-track  again. 

“Well,  dat  I  ain’t  zactly  ables  t’  splain 
to  yo’  whut  dey  looks  like,  but  I’s  seen  ’em 
of’en,  honey,  mo’  of’en  de  hairs  o’  yo’  hed.” 

I  really  believed  Betsey  thought  she  was 
telling  the  truth.  Her  imagination  was  al¬ 
ways  vivid. 

“Well,  what  about  Susan’s  mermaid?” 

Betsey  tittered  again.  “Susan  is  so 
funny.  Well,  one  day  Susan  wa’  a  washin’ 
Madam — Madam  Somebody’s  close  in  de 
bac’  yard — I  fo’gits  her  name — but  ’twa’ 
some  o’  dem  royalty  down  yonder,  an’  she 
see  a  thing  cornin’  over  de  ocean  like  a  big 
white  bird.” 

Betsey’s  eyes  were  growing  large  and 
snapping^  “Its  wings  wa’  a-flappin’  an’ 
a-flappin’  ” —  Betsey’s  arms  were  waving 
wildly — “an’  she  watches  it  ’til  it  come 
near-er  an’  ne-ar-er ’’—Betsey’s  breath  was 
almost  standing  still— “  an’ she  see  it  wa’ 
a  great  ship,  an’  it  lan’ed  right  close  t’ 
where  Susan  wa’  a-washin’  the  Madam’s 
close.  An’  when  she  see  it  stop  a-movin’ 
she  throw  de  Madam’s  close  right  in  de  dirt 
an’  up  she  raises  her  han’s  an’  runs  shoutin’ 
to  de  ship,  ‘Oh!  Glory!  Glory!  De  Lawd 
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am  deliverin’  o’  his  peoples  out  o’  Zion! 
Glory!  Hallelu’ah,  hallelu’ah!’  I  never  did 
see  anyone  so  jo’ful ’s  Susan  den.” 

It  was  evident  Betsey’s  story  was  a 
realism  of  the  moment.  “An’  den  when 
she  shout  an’  sing  all  the  niggers  dat  come 
to  Hayti  wid  her  dey  shout  an’  sing,  too, 
an’  wid  one  boun’  dey  all  gits  on  de  ship  an’ 
starts  fo’  dey  own  lan’  o’  libe’ty.  I  tells 
she  wa’  a  num’hed  fool  fo’  leavin’  her  own 
lan’,  but  den  Susan  allers  wa’  queer.  Den 
dey  come  over  de  ocean  fo’  home,  but  while 
dey  wa’  a-comin’  a  mos’  pecuneous  thing 
happen.  They  wa’  all  on  de  dec’  one  beau- 
t’ful  moonlight  night,  de  stars  wa’  almos’ 
outshinin’  deyse’ves,  jes’  like  it  wa’  day,  an’ 
dey  wa’  all  big  stars  in  de  eas’  an’  a-pointin’ 
de  way  fo’  a  new  birfplace  fo’  de  King 
ev’y where  ” —  Betsey’s  head  and  eyes  were 
turned  reverently  toward  the  ceiling;  I 
looked  up  sympathetically  —  “  when  what 
yo’  ’spose  happen?”  Betsey  looked  at  me 
quizzically,  but  I  dared  not  interrupt  to 
reply.  “Why,  chile,  from  out  de  awf’l 
deepness  an’  miry  blac’ness  o’  de  sea, 
a  han’some  meermaid  begin  to  sing: 
‘  J-a-c-k,  J-a-c-k,  J-a-c-k,’  ” — Betsey’s  voice 
rose  and  fell — “  in  a  mos’  distressin’  dread¬ 
ful,  awf’llest  wail,  jes  like  de  wail  o’  Jacob 
in  de  wilde’nesses.  Chile,  I  wa’  mos’ 
skeered  to  def.  I  don’t  think  I’se  ever 
gwine  t’  fo’git  it.  It  wa’  mos’  awf’l.” 
Things  were  taking  an  aspect  of  powerful 
realism  to  Betsey.  “We  all  hel’  our  bref 
an’  shut  our  eyes  an’  still  she  sing  in  dat 
mou’nful  wail  jes’  like  Aberham  when  de 
chillens  o’  Egypt  say  dey  not  gwine  t’  ’bey, 
an’  he  say,  say  po’  Aberham,  ‘  Oh !  my  chil¬ 
lens!  Oh!  my  chillens!’  Does  yo’ r’member 
dat  in  de  Bible,  Mis’  Addie?” — I  guiltily 
nodded — “  well,  jes  so  it  wa’.  An’  we  wa’ 
a-huddlin’  ou’se’ves  t’gether,  when  up  come 
de  cap’in  o’  de  boat  an  orders  a  sailor  in 
some  awf’l  language  t’  throw  a  barrel  over- 
boa’d,  an’  he  done  it  mighty  quick!” 

“  But  what  was  the  barrel  for?”  I  que¬ 
ried. 

“Why,  yo’  see  it  wa’  to  distrac’  de 
meermaid’s  ’tention;  den  she  would  stop 
an’  open  it  an’  look  at  de  things  in  the  in¬ 
side,  an’  den  we  could  ’scape  ’er.  It  wa’  a 
mighty  heavy  ideah  o’  de  cap’in’s.  My!  I’s 
so  skeered,  an’  ev’y  one  wa’  mighty  upset! 


An’  den  de  cap’in  dam’ed  us  to  go  down 
stairs  under  de  dec.” 

“  Oh,  Betsey!  What  awful  language!  ” 

“Dat  warn’t  nothin’,  chile” — Betsey 
had  long  ago  forgotten  that  she  was  not 
relating  her  own  experience — “  why,  I 
never  did  heah  a  man  go  on  so  befo’  in  all 
my  life.  He  dam’ed  ev’ything  he  say.” 
Betsey  seemed  to  fairly  revel  in  expressing 
this  expletive.  “I’s  so  mortified  fo’  his 
own  se’f  an’  wonderin’  whut  Mis’  Sally’d 
say  if  she  a-heared  him.  She  a-say,  ‘  My 
man,  yo’s  abusin’  de  priv’lege  o’  de  Lawd  in 
yo’  conve’sati’ns,’  dats  whut  Mis’  Sally’d  a- 
say.” 

“Then  what  happened  when  you  got 
downstairs?” 

“Oh,  yes!  Den  he  came  down  hisse’f 
and  as’es  if  a  man  named  Jack  wa’  ’mong 
any  o’  dem  niggers.  An’  one  man  who 
looked  almos’  ’shamed  t’  own  his  own  name 
he  say  his  name  wa’  Jack  Armstrong.  Den 
de  cap’in  he  han’led  him  purty  rough  ’bout 
de  arm,  an’  he  say,  ‘  Did  yo’  ans’er  dat 
meermaid  when  she  call  yo’?’  An’ he  an¬ 
s’er,  ‘No,  he  didn’t.’  ‘Is  yo’  sho’?’  say  de 
cap’in.  ‘  Yes,  suh,  I’s  sho’.  All  dese  nig¬ 
gers’ll  tell  yo’  so.’  ‘Dam’  dem  niggers!’ 
he  say;  ‘den  yo’  is  safe,  ’cause  if  yo’  had 
I’d  ’a  had  t’  throw  yo’  over  t’  her.’  ” 

“What  wTas  that  for,  Betsey?” 

“Why,  dat’s  plain  nuff,  chile.  When 
meermaids  follows  a  ship  yo’  has  no  ideah 
whut  dey  won’t  do.  When  dey  calls  de 
name  o’  a  man  an’  he  ans’ers  an’  de  cap’in 
he  don’t  thro’  him  overboa’d,  why,  honey, 
she  gits  right  under  de  ship,  an’  befo’  yo’ 
kin  say  Jack  Robinson  she  raises  ’er  bac’  up 
in  a  curve  an’  upsets  de  boat  an’  den  it’s 
over  wid!  I  knows  all  ’bout  it;  I  ain’t  jes 
ables  to  splain  whut  dey  looks  like,  but  I’s 
seen’s  many  as  de  hairs  o’  yo’  hed.  Now, 
don’t  vo’  thinks  it’s  a  awful  thing,  Mis’ 
Addie?” 

“Yes,  Betsey,  it  does  seem  most  too 
awful  to  be  true.” 

“  I  believes  yo’,  so  it  do.  But  yo’  ain’t 
never  gwine  t’  tell  what  queer  things’ll 
happen.  It’s  de  curiouses  things  allers 
does  susprise  ev’ybody,  an’  I  guess  I  knows, 
an’  it’s  jes  so  wid  meermaids.  Dey  is  curi¬ 
ous.  I  ain’t  ables  to  splain  what  dey’s  like, 
but  I  seen  ’em,  chile,  long  fo’  yo’  wa’  bo’n.” 
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JOHN  BROWN’S  FORT  AS  IT  NOW  STANDS  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH  RIVER.  A  FEW  MILES  FROM  HARPER’S  FERRY. 


JOHN  BROWN'S  MEN. 


“John  Brown’s  body  lies  a-mould’ring  in  the  grave, 
But  his  soul  goes  marching  on.” 


FOR  several  years  has  the  body  of  John 
•  Brown  of  Ossawatomie  lain  mouldering 
in  its  grave  away  up  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  under  the  shade  of  a  massive 
rock  which  was  marked  by  him  to  be  his  last 
resting  place.  Seven  of  his  faithful  lieuten¬ 
ants,  who  were  killed  in  the  Harper’s  Ferry 
fight,  however,  were  not  with  him,  but  were 
left  to  smoulder  away  in  an  insignificant 
grave  not  far  from  where  their  lives  paid 
the  penalty  for  their  fanaticism.  Almost 
forgotten  in  their  rude  graves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shenandoah  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  these 
seven  brave  men,  Oliver  Brown,  William 
Thompson,  Stewart  Taylor,  W.  H.  Leeman, 
Dauphin  Thompson,  Dangerfield  Newby  and 
H.  Kagi,  were  buried  in  two  great  store 
boxes  with  no  tombstone  to  their  memory. 

The  exciting  history  of  John  Brown’s 
raid  and  its  far  reaching  consequences  was 
vividly  recalled  when  on  July  29  three 
gentlemen,  headed  by  Prof.  0.  G.  Libby  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  appeared  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  and  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
exact  location  of  the  graves  of  these  seven 
men.  They  wished  to  remove  the  remains 
of  Oliver  Brown  and  take  them  to  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  to  be  laid  alongside 
those  of  his  father.  The  spot  was  located 
and  the  disinterment  commenced.  Un¬ 
earthed  lay  the  seven  skeletons,  the  bones 
of  which  were  strangely  mixed  up,  and  so 
these  men,  having  no  means  of  identifying 
the  body  of  Brown,  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  remains  of  all  seven  and  give 
them  a  common  burial  alongside  of  their 
leader.  The  two  men  came  in  the  morning 
and  left  that  same  night  with  the  sacred 
bones  separated  as  best  they  could  in  layers 
of  cotton  and  packed  in  a  great  trunk. 

Not  only  the  souls,  but  the  bodies  of 
John  Brown’s  men  keep  marching  on. 

The  raid  and  the  fight  in  the  engine 
house  at  Harper’s  Ferry  caused  wild  excite¬ 
ment  in  Baltimore,  and  in  fact,  all  over  the 
country.  Troops  and  citizens  participated 
in  the  fight.  Mr.  Evan  L.  Dorsey  of  Balti¬ 
more,  in  speaking  of  the  fight  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  said:  “At  that  time  I  was 
running  as  conductor  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  my  layover  was  at  Mar- 
tinsburg.  On  the  morning  of  the  fight  I 
went  to  the  depot  about  eleven  o’clock  and 


there  I  heard  the  news  that  a  crowd  of 
whites  and  negroes,  headed  by  John  Brown, 
an  abolitionist,  was  murdering  and  killing 
people  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 

“The  sheriff  of  the  county  promptly 
summoned  a  posse,  among  whom  were  a 
number  of  railroad  men  and  myself.  We 
were  armed  only  with  flintlock  pistols  and 
had  no  ammunition.  We  cut  up  lead  bars 
and  made  slugs.  We  then  proceeded  to 
Harper’s  Ferry,  stopping  at  Kearneysville 
to  take  on  a  part  of  a  militia  company 
from  Shepherdstown.  We  stopped  the  train 
about  one  mile  out  of  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
disembarked.  We  hardly  knew  what  we 
were  going  to  meet,  so  vague  had  been 
the  reports,  but  we  walked  along  down  the 
railroad  tracks  to  the  west  end  of  the 
armory  building.  Here  we  met  a  citizen, 
and  under  his  direction  we  broke  into  the 
armory  and  soon  armed  ourselves  with  Mis¬ 
sissippi  rifles. 

“Then  we  went  down  the  yard,  the 
sheriff  taking  the  center,  with  part  of  the 
posse  and  the  rest  following  me  down  along 
the  trestle.  We  turned  a  couple  of  corners, 
came  out  in  front  of  the  engine  house  door 
and  immediately  located  Brown  and  his 
party  by  their  opening  fire  on  us.  We  fired 
back  and  the  fight  began.  Before  I  had 
been  in  the  fight  many  minutes  I  was 
wounded,  and  that  put  me  out  of  the  game. 
I  didn’t  know  as  much  about  war  then  as  1 
did  afterward,  and  I  was  righl  out  in  the 
open.  The  engine  house  door  was  partly 
opened,  and  Brown’s  men  were  firing 
through  the  door  and  through  rifle  holes 
which  they  had  made  in  the  front  by  pulling 
out  bricks.  I  saw  Oliver  Brown,  Brown’s 
son,  standing  in  the  doorway  and  he  saw 
me.  We  both  raised  our  rifles;  he  fired  and 
so  did  I.  He  shot  me  through  the  stomach, 
and  the  bullet  came  out  of  my  back,  but 
they  tell  me  he  died  from  a  bullet  wound 
a  second  after  he  fired. 

“Friends  carried  me  up  across  the  field 
to  Dr.  Murphy’s  house,  and  Brown’s  men 
fired  on  my  carrying  party  as  I  went.  One 
of  those  who  fired  was  Cook,  who  was 
afterward  caught  and  hanged,  and  the 
other  was  Redpath,  who  told  me  some  years 
ago  when  I  met  him  that  he  fired  on  me 
going  up  the  hill. 
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“Old  Brown  did  not  come  out  of  the 
engine  house,  and  that  night  a  company  of 
marines  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Green,  but 
commanded  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  then 
Col.  Lee,  arrived.  The  next  morning  Lee 
called  upon  Brown  to  surrender,  and  when 
he  refused  gave  the  order  to  batter  down 
the  doors.  A  charge  was  made  by  the 
marines,  who  used  a  ladder  as  a  battering 
ram,  and  the  doors  were  soon  down.  Lieut. 
Green  dashed  in  and  struck  John  Brown 
over  the  head  with  a  light  dress  sword. 
Brown  pretended  to  be  fatally  wounded  and 
was  carried  outside.  The  first  words  Lee 
said  when  he  saw  him  were,  ‘Why,  this  is 
old  Brown,  who  gave  us  all  the  trouble  in 
Kansas/  This  was  the  first  we  knew  of 
who  Brown  was.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  in  the  engine  house  Brown  had  several 
prominent  citizens,  who  were  held  as  host¬ 
ages.  They  were  released. 

“Lee  turned  Brown  and  what  men  were 
captured  over  to  the  Virginia  authorities, 
and  they  were  taken  to  Charlestown,  tried, 
condemned  and  hanged.  In  the  charge  on 
the  doors  of  the  engine  house,  one  marine 
was  killed.  Mr.  Beckham,  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  his  negro 
servant  were  killed  before  the  posse  arrived. 

“The  Baltimore  City  Guards  and  the  old 
Independent  Blues  were  also  sent  to  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  as  was 
a  company  from  Frederick,  commanded  by 
Bradley  T.  Johnson. 

“I  saw  old  man  Brown  after  he  was 
tried  and  shook  hands  with  him.  He  said 
he  bore  me  no  malice.”  *  *  * 

The  remains  arrived  at  Lake  Placid,  N. 
Y.,  on  August  6th  for  burial,  and  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  were  invited  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremonies,  one  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Young,  who  buried  John  Brown,  and  was 
driven  from  his  parish  and  fairly  ostracized 
in  the  State  as  a  consequence.  A  suitable 
monument  will  be  erected,  giving  the  names 
of  the  men  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
recovery  of  the  bodies,  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  thousands 
that  yearly  visit  the  grave  and  former  home 
of  the  old  liberator. 

“For  ten  years  only,”  says  the  New 
York  Herald,  “did  John  Brown  live  in  the 
Adirondacks,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  these  years  he  was  away  conducting  his 
schemes  in  Kansas  and  Virginia,  and  paid 
only  infrequent  visits  to  his  mountain  home. 

“In  1849  he  learned  of  Gerrit  Smith’s 
generous  offer  of  forty  acre  plots  to  any  of 


the  negroes  who  would  accept  them  and  by 
becoming  land  owners  gain  their  enfranch¬ 
isement.  This  movement  was  just  in  accord 
with  John  Brown’s  sympathies,  and  he  of¬ 
fered  to  take  one  of  the  plots  himself  and 
locate  in  the  mountain  wilderness  with  his 
colored  brethren,  where  he  hoped  to  teach 
them  to  reclaim  these  wild  lands.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  planning  to  use  this  little 
colony  as  a  northern  terminus  for  his 
‘  underground  railway,’  the  haven  for  the 
poor  negroes  whom  he  hoped  secretly  to 
convey  North.  As  is  well  known,  the 
negro  settlement  was  not  a  success.  The 
negroes,  with  but  one  exception,  fell  ill 
of  discouragement  and  returned  to  their 
former  homes. 

“John  Brown,  when  he  moved  into  the 
little  home  which  he  built — the  plain  frame 
building,  unplastered  and  unpainted,  which 
to-day  is  historic — remarked,  “It  is  very 
small,  but  the  main  thing  is  that  we  all 
keep  good  natured. 

“It  is  only  a  rod  or  so  from  the  great 
bowlder  which  forever  stands  guard  where 
his  body  lies.  On  the  face  of  this  great 
bowlder  are  his  initials,  which  were  carved 
by  his  own  hand. 

“  Registers  are  kept  at  the  farm  house 
for  visitors  to  write  their  names  and  any 
sentiment  that  such  a  visit  may  inspire. 
Under  the  date  of  August  22, 1866,  was  in¬ 
scribed  the  following  over  Joshua  Young’s 
name  : — ‘Seven  years  ago  we  stood  by  an 
open  grave,  under  the  shadow  of  yonder  mas¬ 
sive  rock,  and  committed  to  the  dust  all 
that  was  mortal  of  John  Brown,  who  gave 
up  his  life  in  behalf  of  an  oppressed  and  de¬ 
spised  race.  And  now  we  renew  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  that  bleak  December  day — De¬ 
cember  8,  ’59 — and  think  of  the  mighty 
results  that  have  since  transpired.  How 
strange  the  providence  of  God !— the  hero’s 
body  sleeps  amid  these  grand  ,  and  awful 
solitudes,  his  spirit  marches  on.’ 

“Through  the  efforts  of  Kate  Field, 
funds  were  raised  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
purchase  of  a  John  Brown  farm,  at  North 
Elba,  and  in  1896  it  was  transferred  to  the 
State  of  New  York. 

“  J.  W.  Conard,  now  a  clerk  in  the  War 
Department,  who  was  a  participant  in  the 
exciting  events  that  made  John  Brown’s 
memory  famous,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  : 

“  ‘  In  1859  I  was  a  youthful  soldier  in 
Company  K,  Third  United  States  artillery, 
stationed  at  the  artillery  school  at  Fort 
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Monroe,  Ya.  On  October  17  my  company 
and  two  others,  in  all  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  muskets,  were  suddenly 
ordered  to  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  on 
account  of  a  reported  rebellion  among  the 
Virginia  negro  slaves,  which  proved  to  be 
the  famous  raid  of  old  John  Brown  on  the 
United  States  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 
The  first  scare  being  over,  we  returned  to 
Fort  Monroe,  but  on  October  29  we  were 
ordered  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  United 
States  marines  who  had  captured  John 
Brown  and  his  party  having  returned  to 
Washington. 

“  ‘  One  of  the  marines  afterward  gave 
me  the  particulars  of  Brown’s  capture.  He 
said  : 

“  1  On  our  arrival  at  Harper’s  Ferry  we 
found  the  town  full  of  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  militia,  many  of  them  in  citizens’ 
dress.  They  seemed  very  much  afraid  of 
Brown’s  party  who  were  armed  with  Sharp 
carbines  and  Colt  revolvers.  Capt.  Albur- 
tis,  of  Martinsburg,  a  plucky  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  War,  had  arrived  with  an  armed 
party  and  had  driven  Brown’s  picket  of 
three  men  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  bridge,  and  soon  had  Brown  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  men  penned  up  in  the  small 
engine  house  in  the  arsenal  grounds,  since 
known  as  John  Brown’s  fort. 

‘“We  were  ordered  to  capture  Brown. 
The  whole  military  force  appeared  to  be 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  (afterward 
the  celebrated  Confederate  General)  Robert 
E.  Lee,  of  the  Second  (now  the  Fifth) 
United  States  cavalry.  Lieut.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  appeared  to  be  acting  as  Lee’s  adju¬ 
tant,  and  a  brave  young  fellow  he  was. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Beckham,  the  Mayor  of  Harper’s 
Ferry  and  agent  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  who  rashly  stepped  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  water  station,  had  been  shot  dead 
by  some  one,  said  to  be  John  Brown  him¬ 
self,  from  a  small  loophole  cut  in  the  nar¬ 
row  brick  pillar  between  the  two  doors  of 
the  engine  house.  Consequently  when  our 
storming  party  of  marines  moved  up  in 
front  of  the  building  we  expected  to  be 
fired  upon,  but  there  was  no  hostile  demon¬ 
stration.  Lieut.  “Jeb”  Stuart,  with  a  white 
flag  of  some  kind,  went  boldly  up  to  the 
doors  and  ordered  Brown  to  surrender.  At 
that  time  the  engine  house  was  crowded 
with  prisoners,  citizens  captured  by  Brown, 
including  Col.  Lewis  Washington,  then  the 
proprietor  of  Mount  Vernon,  who  afterward 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  was 


shot  dead  by  a  Union  picket  while  scouting 
around  his  former  home  there.  Besides  the 
prisoners  the  small  building  contained  John 
Brown  and  two  of  his  sons.  One  of  these 
young  men  was  dying  of  a  bullet  wound 
through  the  abdomen  and  was  rebuked  by 
his  father  for  groaning  instead  of  bearing 
his  sufferings  “  like  a  man.”  Stevens  and 
other  white  men,  and  two  negroes,  Green 
and  Copeland,  were  among  the  defenders. 
Brown  refused  to  surrender  and  Stuart 
quietly  retired. 

“  ‘The  marines  had  two  small  cannon, 
but  they  did  not  use  them  for  fear  of  injur¬ 
ing  the  citizens  inside.  Lieut.  Col.  Lee 
stood  behind  one  of  the  large  stone  gate 
posts  near  by.  As  the  marines  moved  up 
to  the  doors,  Col.  Lee  said,  “Go  in,  marines; 
don’t  disgrace  your  uniform,”  or  “Don’t 
disgrace  your  colors,”  or  words  to  that  ef¬ 
fect.  Two  powerful  marines,  armed  with 
sledge  hammers,  dealt  heavy  blows  on  one 
of  the  large  wooden  doors;  but  Brown’s 
men  had  pushed  the  pole  of  one  of  the  two 
fire  engines  against  the  door  at  that  very 
spot,  and  the  pounding  had  no  effect.  It 
ceased,  and  some  of  the  marines,  perceiv¬ 
ing  a  ladder  on  the  ground  near  by,  seized 
it,  intending  to  climb  up  and  fire  through 
the  semicircular  transom  above  the  door. 
As  they  moved  quickly  forward  the  end  of 
the  ladder  struck  the  door  near  the  top  and 
shook  it  considerably,  the  end  of  the  engine 
pole,  about  the  center,  being  worse  than 
useless  against  a  blow  so  far  above  it. 

“  ‘The  soldiers  saw  their  advantage, 
and  backing  off  a  short  distance,  they 
jammed  the  end  of  the  ladder  once  or  twice 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  door.  The 
upper  hinge  and  the  lock  seemed  to  give 
way,  and  the  door  fell  partly  inward  in  a 
slanting  position,  held  by  the  lower  hinge. 
The  marines  were  encumbered  by  their 
overcoats,  old-fashioned  white  cross  belts 
and  cartridge  boxes,  but  they  dropped  the 
ladder  and  rushed  for  the  door.  Sharp 
firing  at  once  commenced  from  the  inside. 
Private  Quinn,  the  first  to  approach,  was 
shot  in  the  stomach  as  he  tried  to  enter. 
He  dropped  his  musket,  staggered  to  the 
rear  and  fell,  and  died  soon  after,  calmly 
and  bravely. 

“  ‘Private  Rupert  was  shot  in  the 
cheek,  but  not  dangerously.  First  Sergt. 
James  McDonough,  of  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard,  Lieut.  Israel  Green,  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  barracks,  and  other  marines  forced 
their  way  into  the  building.  Brown  and 


JOHN  BROWNS  MEN. 
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Stevens  were  both  wounded.  Brown  was 
beaten  on  the  head  with  a  sword  by  Lieut. 
Green,  and  fell  partly  under  the  engine. 
It  is  said  that  Lieut.  Green  made  a  thrust 
at  Brown,  striking  his  belt  buckle  and  bend¬ 
ing  the  sword,  when  Green  reversed  the 
weapon  and  beat  Brown  with  the  handle. 
Sergt.  McDonough  and  other  marines  bay¬ 
oneted  Brown,  who  lay  on  his  back  endeav¬ 
oring  to  parry  the  thrusts  with  the  barrel 
of  his  carbine. 

“  ‘Stevens,  young  Brown  and  others 
were  down,  but  some  of  the  insurgents 
threw  down  their  weapons  and  tried  to 
hide  themselves  among  their  prisoners. 
Col.  Lewis  Washington,  however,  mounted 
the  wheel  of  an  engine  and  pointed  out 
Brown’s  followers  to  the  enraged  soldiers. 
Sergt.  McDonough,  a  powerful  veteran, 
dragged  Brown  from  the  building  by  his 
long  beard,  and  Green  and  Copeland,  both 


colored,  were  jerked  out  by  other  marines, 
who  beat  the  two  struggling  negroes  with 
their  fists.  Brown  was  wounded  in  some 
seven  places,  one  bayonet  passing  entirely 
through  both  hips.  Stevens,  a  large  man, 
also  had  several  wounds.  Yet  both  these 
appeared  to  be  recovering  when  they  were 

hanged  at  Charlestown,  Va.’  ” 
******** 

The  old  fort  was  removed,  brick  by 
brick,  and  sent  to  Chicago  to  be  exhibited 
during  the  World’s  Fair,  in  1893.  It  was 
afterwards  brought  back  to  Harper’s  Ferry 
and  rebuilt  on  a  farm  overlooking  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  River,  about  three  miles  from  town. 
The  fort  appears  exactly  as  it  did  in  1859, 
except  that  repairs  were  made  in  rebuild¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  cherished  hope  of  Kate 
Field  to  convert  the  present  location  into 
a  National  Park,  but  nothing  further  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 


SINCE  PA  SHAVED  OFF  HIS  WHISKERS, 


DENVER  EVENING  POST. 

1  HAVEN’T  had  sich  jolly  fun  fur  forty  thousand  years, 

Jes’  laughed  until  I  thought  my  eyes  was  runnin’  out  in  tears, 
An’  ma  she  slapped  me  on  the  back  to  help  me  ketch  my  breath, 
An’  said  she  couldn’t  blame  me  if  I  laughed  myself  to  death ! 

My  ribs  got  sore  like  they  was  biles,  my  head  got  achin’,  and 
My  inside  fixin’s  hurt  like  they  had  more  than  they  could  stand, 

A’n  ev’ry  time  I  see  him  yit  I  have  to  fetch  a  grin, 

Because  he  looks  so  orful  queer  with  nothin’  on  his  chin  ! 

There  never  was  a  father’s  son 
That  had  sich  jolly  roarin’  fun 
As  me,  since  children  was  begun, 

Since  pa  shaved  off  his  whiskers  ! 

He  blushed  jes’  like  a  giggly  girl  when  he  come  home  that  night, 

An’  ma  she  met  him  at  the  door  an’  nodded  real  polite, 

An’  asked  him  if  he’d  not  come  in,  a  lookin’  of  him  o’er 

Jes’  like  she  was  a  wonderin’  where  she’d  seed  them  clothes  afore. 

She  offered  him  the  rockin’  cheer  an  asked  him  fur  his  hat, 

An’  when  she  hung  it  up  she  looked  suspiciously  at  that, 

An’  him  a  grinnin’  all  the  time  an’  her  a  lookin’  skeered, 

An’  me  a  sizin’  of  him  up  an’  honestly  afeard  ! 

But  when  he  looked  almighty  shy 
At  me,  an’  winked  his  other  eye, 

I  yelled  to  bust :  “  Why,  ma,  the  guy 
Is  pa  shaved  off  his  whiskers  !  ” 

Pa  heaved  back  in  the  rockin’  cheer  and  fetched  a  big  “  Haw-haw!  ” 

I  had  a  real  hysterics  fit  an’  roared  an’  squealed,  and  ma 
She  stood  like  she  was  paralyzed  an’  stared  in  stupid  way, 

Jes’  like  to  save  her  life  she  couldn’t  think  of  what  to  say. 

An’  then  she  reached  her  fingers  out  an’  rubbed  ’em  on  his  chin, 

An’  darned  if  either  one  of  ’em  could  do  a  thing  but  grin  ! 

An’  then  she  stooped  an’  tuk  a  kiss,  an’  say,  I’ll  jes’  be  blamed, 

That  orful  naked  mouth  o’  pa’s  looked  like  it  was  ashamed  ! 

’Twas  orful  mean  of  me,  I  know, 

But  I  jes’  had  to  laugh  or  go 
Insane,  it  paralyzed  me  so, 

When  pa  shaved  off  his  whiskers  ! 

When  ma  regained  her  consciousness  I  heard  her  softly  say  : 

“Why,  Willyum,  you  hain’t  looked  so  young  fur  many  an’  many  a  day! 
Look  somethin’  like  you  useter  look  them  times  when  me  an’  you 
Was  courtin’  up  to  married  life,  indeed,  indeed,  you  do  !  ” 

An’  there  she  sot  upon  his  knee  a  feelin’  of  his  chin, 

Jes’  like  they  was  a  lovin’  pair  that  wasn’t  any  kin; 

An’  me  a  rollin’  on  the  floor  jes’  like  a  dyin’  calf, 

Fur  every  time  I’d  take  a  peep  at  pa  I’d  have  to  laugh  ! 

But  now  he  doesn’t  look  so  bad, 

An’  never  was  a  prouder  lad 
Than  me  to  have  so  young  a  dad, 

Since  pa  shaved  off  his  whiskers ! 


AN  OIL  KIEL!)  IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE  WISSAHICKON  DRIVE,  FAIRMOUNT  PARK.  PHILADELPHIA. 


AN  HISTORIC  SPOT. 


THE  building  at  Washington  in  which 
will  be  housed  the  clerical  force  which 
will  be  engaged  in  taking  the  twelfth 
census  of  the  United  States  will  occupy  an 
historical  spot  in  the  capital  city.  The 
new  census  building  will  replace  one  of  the 
historic  structures  of  Washington,  and  one 
of  the  early  relics  of  railroading  in  the 
United  States.  The  structure  which  is 
giving  way  was  the  original  freight  station 
in  this  city  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road.  For  many  years  the  square  which 
is  now  being  cleared  preparatory  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  for  the  force 
to  be  employed  in  compiling  the  results  of 
the  twelfth  census  has  been  inclosed  with 
a  high  board  fence.  In  the  center  of  this 
otherwise  vacant  lot  stands  the  old  freight 
house.  There  it  has  stood  since  1835. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  1827  to  build  a  line 
from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  River.  Early  in 
the  history  of  the  company  the  expediency 
of  a  lateral  line  of  railroad  to  Washington 
was  discussed  and  was  generally  approved. 
Eight  miles  of  the  road,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
distance  of  the  projected  line,  had  already 
been  built  and  could  be  utilized.  Applica¬ 
tion  was  made  by  the  company  in  1830  to 
the  Maryland  Legislature  for  pecuniary  aid. 
The  Legislature  in  1831  agreed  to  subscribe 
for  stock  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,  pro¬ 
vided  the  company  should  find  bona  fide 
subscribers  for  $1,000,000  of  the  stock, 
and  provided  further  that  the  State,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  six  per  cent  dividend,  should 
receive  one-fifth  of  the  receipts  from  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  line. 

In  April,  1835,  the  new  road  was  well 
advanced.  The  contract  for  that  part  of 
it  which  was  to  be  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  let  to  Gregory  Ennis,  and  he 
broke  ground  April  21.  July  1,  1835,  the 


president  and  directors  of  the  railroad 
company  made  a  tour  of  inspection  over 
the  line  as  far  as  Bladensburg,  then  the 
terminus  of  the  line.  This  train  consisted 
of  the  engine,  “George  Washington,”  and 
two  cars,  containing  sixty  persons  each. 
The  run  from  Baltimore  to  Bladensburg 
was  made  in  the  remarkable  time  of  two 
hours.  It  was  explained  on  this  occasion 
by  the  president  of  the  company  that  the 
road  would  then  have  been  completed,  but 
for  the  delay  in  receiving  the  iron  rails. 
He  said  that  a  ship  load  had  sailed  from 
England,  May  16,  whereas,  the  cargo  should 
have  left  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  one 
month  earlier. 

On  Wednesday,  July  8,  trains  began  run¬ 
ning  between  Baltimore  and  Bladensburg, 
on  a  regular  schedule,  connecting  with  a 
stage  line  between  Washington  and  Bla¬ 
densburg.  On  Monday,  July  20,  1835,  the 
first  train  entered  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  first  locomotive  to  enter  Washington 
was  the  “George  Washington,”  driven  by 
William  Gwynn,  engineer. 

The  regular  schedule  went  into  effect 
on  September  15,  1835,  and  called  for  two 
trains  a  day,  as  follows* 

Leave  Washington,  9.00  a.  m.  and  4.30 
p.  m. 

Leave  Baltimore,  8.15  a.  m.  and  4.00 
p.  m. 

On  one  of  the  old  time  cards  is  this 
admonition:  “As  there  is  no  standard 

time  in  Washington,  it  is  recommended  to 
passengers  that  they  be  at  the  depot  before 
the  hours  named  for  the  departure  of 
trains.” 

The  receipts  of  the  new  line,  for  four 
months  in  1836,  were  as  follows:  April, 
$19,230.33;  May,  $22,189.45;  June,  $18,- 
613.91;  July,  $19,648.07. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THE  following  list  of  National  Cemeteries,  showing  the  number  of  interments  in 
each,  up  to  June  30,  1896,  will  be  of  interest  to  many,  inasmuch  as  great 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  beautifying  the  resting  places  of  our  honored  dead. 
The  list  is  official,  having  been  compiled  in  the  Quartermaster  General’s  office  at  Wash¬ 
ington  : 


INTERMENTS. 

j 

TOTAL. 

INTERMENTS. 

TOTAL. 

Known. 

Unknown. 

Known. 

Unknown. 

Alexandria . 

. La. 

533 

772 

1,305 

Jefferson  City... 

. Mo. 

371 

411 

782 

Alexandria . 

. Va. 

3,413 

123 

3,536 

Keokuk . 

677 

43 

720 

Andersonville  . . . 

. Ga. 

1  12,782 

923 

13,705 

Knoxville . 

...Tenn. 

2,161 

1,047 

3,208 

Annapolis . 

. Md. 

2,289 

204 

2,493 

Lebanon  . 

. Ky. 

592 

277 

869 

Antietam . 

. Md 

2,872 

1,864 

4,736  ! 

Lexington . 

. Ky. 

840 

112 

952 

Arlington . 

. Va. 

,  12,730 

4,349 

17,079 

Little  Rock . 

....Ark. 

3,351 

2,373 

|  5,724 

Ball’s  Bluff . 

. Va. 

1 

24 

25  i 

Loudon  Park . 

. Md. 

2,331 

380 

2,711 

Barrancas . 

. Fla. 

862 

710 

1,572 

Marietta . 

. Ga. 

7,205 

2,965 

10,170 

Baton  Rouge . 

2,512 

532 

3,044 

Memphis . 

5,174 

8,820 

13,994 

Battle  Ground... 

....D.  C. 

43 

43  I 

Mexico  City... 

Mex. 

601 

750 

366 

1,351 

717 

Beauford . 

....S.  C. 

4,780 

4,532 

9,312  ; 

Mill  Springs  . 

. Ky. 

351 

Beverly . 

....N.  J. 

164 

7 

171 

Mobile . 

799 

161 

960 

Brownsville . 

....Tex. 

1,464 

1,379 

2,843  | 

Mound  City . 

. Ill. 

2,508 

2,763  | 

5,271 

Camp  Butler . 

. Ill. 

1,009 

355 

1,364 

Nashville . . 

11,866 

4,701 

16,567 

Camp  Nelson . 

. Ky. 

2,455  1 

1,189 

3,644 

Natchez . 

340 

2,780  ! 

3,120 

Cave  Hill . 

. Ky. 

3,461 

582 

|  4,043 

New  Albany . 

2,198 

676  | 

2,874 

Chalmette . . 

6,962 

5,742 

|  12,704 

Newbern . 

,...N.  C. 

2,215 

1,091 

3,306 

Chattanooga . 

8,133 

4,969 

13,102  , 

Philadelphia . 

2,216 

185  ! 

2,401 

City  Point . 

. Va. 

3,779 

1,379 

5,158  j 

Poplar  Grove . 

. Va. 

2,199 

4,008 

6,207 

Cold  Harbor . 

. Va. 

672 

1,289 

1,961 

Port  Hudson . 

594 

3,239 

3,833 

Corinth . 

1,790 

3,939 

5,729 

Quincy . 

. Ill. 

167 

.55 

222 

Crown  Hill . 

. Ind. 

680  I 

32 

712  1 

Raleigh . 

...N.  C. 

629 

572  j 

1,201 

Culpeper . 

. Va. 

457  ; 

912  i 

1,369  [ 

Richmond . 

. Va. 

852 

5,700  ! 

6,552 

Custer  Battlefield. .Mont. 

970 

239 

1,209 

Rock  Island . 

. Ill.! 

288 

20 

308 

Cypress  Hills . 

...N.  Y.j 

5,052 

373  1 

5,425 

Salisbury . 

...N.  C.l 

102 

12,035  ! 

12,137 

Danville . 

. Ky. 

349 

8 

357 

San  Antonio . 

....Tex. 

1,005 

225 

1,230 

Danville . 

. Va.! 

1,175  1 

153 

1,328 

San  Francisco _ 

. Cal. 

1,086 

406 

1,492 

Fayetteville . 

Finn’s  Point . 

....Ark. 

448 

782 

1,230 

Santa  Fe . 

...N.  M. 

328 

421 

749 

....N.  J. 

106 

2,539 

2,645  ! 

Seven  Pines . 

. Va. 

154 

1,227 

1,381 

Florence . 

....S.  C. 

212 

2,804 

3,016  i 

Shiloh . 

1,238 

2,362 

3,600 

Fort  Donelson.... 

160 

511 

671 

Soldiers’  Home... 

...D.  C. 

6,367 

293 

6,660 

Fort  Gibson . 

.Ind.  T. 

242  1 

2,212 

2,454  | 

Springfield . 

. Mo. 

924 

736 

1,660 

Fort  Harrison.... 

. Va. 

242 

575 

817  ; 

St.  Augustine .... 

. Fla. 

1,470 

234 

1,470 

761 

Fort  Leavenworth.. Kan. 

1,736  | 

1,445 

3,181 

Staunton . 

. Va.| 

527 

Fort  McPherson. 

....Neb.J 

473  [ 

349 

822  j 

Stone’s  River . 

3,817 

2,330 

6,147 

Fort  Scott . 

...Kan.1 

507  1 

177 

684  ; 

Vicksburg . 

3,944 

12,721 

16,665 

Fort  Smith . 

....Ark., 

790  j 

1,150 

1,940 

Wilmington . 

...N.  CJ 

719 

1,577 

2,296 

Fredericksburg .. 

. VaJ 

2,491 

12,796 

15,287 

Winchester . 

. Va. 

2,100 

2,385 

4,485 

Gettysburg . 

. Pa. 

1,986  I 

1,611 

3,597 

Woodlawn . 

...N.  Y. 

3,068 

7  1 

3,075 

Glendale . 

Grafton 

. Va. 

,W.  Va. 

. Va. 

cs...Mo. 

238 
637 
6,803  j 
8,831 

965 

620 

493 

2,906 

1,203  | 
1,257  J 
7,296 
11,737  i 

Yorktown . 

. Va. 

750 

1,435 

2,185 

Hampton . 

Jefferson  Barracl 

Total . 

185,122 

150,697 

335,819 

Of  these  interments  about  9,300  are  those  of  Confederates,  being  mainly  in  the 
National  Cemeteries  at  Camp  Butler,  Cypress  Hills,  Finn’s  Point,  Fort  Smith,  Hampton, 
Jefferson  Barracks  and  Woodlawn. 
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AT  THIRTY-TWO. 


BY  MISS  L.  M.  THRUSTON. 

THERE’S  a  spring-tide  mist  for  the  days 
of  youth, 

And  a  wintry  haze  for  old  age — truth  ; 
But  the  world’s  in  view  at  thirty-two. 

There  are  faded  dreams  of  the  deeds 
we’d  do, 

And  vanished  hopes  we’d  fain  pursue, 

But — no  time  to  run  at  thirty-two. 

But  the  battle’s  front  and  the  blood’s 
strong  flow, 

And  the  sinew’s  strained  -and  the  bended 
brow, 

Dare  not  to-  dream,  do  at  thirty-two. 


THE  POTOMAC  RIVER  NEAR  CUMBERLAND. 
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WHERE  TO  FIND  SPORT. 
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Where  no  rates  are  given,  professional  guides  cannot  be  obtained.  t  Direct  rail  connection  to  Oamden-on-Gauley. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

NO.  504 

DAILY 

NO.  526 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

NO.  528 

EX.  SUN. 

6  HOUR 

NO.  508 

DAILY 

NO.  502 

DAILY 

NO.  524 
“ROYAL 
LIMITED” 
DAILY 

5  HOUR 

NO.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

No. 546 

DAILY 

No.  5  1  2 

DAILY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

AM 

AM 

AM 

NOON 

PM 

co  PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

NIGHT 

AM 

Lv.  WASHINGTON .  . 

7.05 

8.30 

10.00 

12.05 

1.15 

S3. 00 

6.05 

8.00 

1  1.50 

2.35 

9.00 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .... 

7.55 

9.  19 

10.50 

12.57 

2.  15 

“3.49 

6.00 

9.00 

12.59 

3.27 

9.52 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION -- 

8.00 

9.24 

10.54 

1  .02 

2.20 

o3.53 

6.05 

9.05 

1 .04 

3.32 

9.57 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA - - 

10.  1  5 

1  1 .27 

12.53 

3.09 

4.35 

55.52 

8.19 

1  1.40 

3.30 

5.35 

12.12 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

12.35 

1.40 

3.00 

6.35 

7.00 

“-8.00 

10.40 

3.20 

6.20 

8.07 

2.30 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL-- 

12.40 

1.45 

3.05 

5.40 

7.05 

^8.05 

10.45 

6.20 

8.  10 

2.35 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

PM 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

NO.  505 

DAILY 

NO.  517 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

No.  501 

DAILY 

NO.  527 

DAILY 

S  HOUR 

No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 

S  HOUR 

NO.  507 

DAILY 

No.  509 

“ROYAL 

LIMITED" 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 

No.  525 

DAILY 

No.  503 

DAILY 

NO.  515 

DAILY 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL-- 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION -- 
Ap..  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -  -- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON . 

AM 

4.30 

7.30 
9.32 
9.36 

10.25 

AM 

AM 

7.65 

8.00 

10.26 

1  2.41 
12.45 
1.40 

PM 

AM 

9.55 

10.00 

1  2.20 
2.26 

2.30 

3.30 

PM 

AM 

1  1.25 

1  1 .30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 

PM 

PM 

12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
5.  10 
6.00 
PM 

PM 

1.25 

1.30 

4.20 

6.42 

6.46 

7.50 

PM 

co  PM 

52.55 
“3.00 
°5.07 
^7.06 
*•7.  10 
=|8.00 
PM 

PM 

4.56 

5.00 

7.30 

9.32 

9.36 

10.30 

PM 

PM 

6.65 

6.00 

8.35 

10.41 

10.45 

1  1  .45 

PM 

NIGHT 

12.10 

12.15 

3.35 

6.04 

6. 1  2 
7.30 

AM 

Pullman  Gars  on  all  trains. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WE8TWARD 

No  1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  1  l 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 
LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET - 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA . . . 

9.55  am 

1  0.00  am 

1  2.20  p.m 
2.26  pm 

2.40  p.m 

3.40  p.m 

1  .25  PM 

1 .30  p.m 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.00  pm 
8.05  p.m 

2.55  p.m 
3.00  pm 
4.20  p.m 
6.42  p.m 
7.25  p.m 
8.30  pm 
6.05  am 

1  0.30  AM 

5.55  p.m 
6.00  pm 
8.35  p.m 

1  0.4 1  p.m 
10.55  pm 
12.05  am 

4.30  AM 

7.30  am 
9.32  am 
9.40  am 

10.35  am 
7.20  p.m 

1  2.  IONT 
12.15  am 
7.30  am 
9.32  am 
9.55  am 
10.55  am 

6.55  P.M 
6.00  p.m 
8.35  p.m 

1  0.4  1  pm 
10.55  pm 

1  1  .55  p.m 
8.00  AM 

. 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- . 
LV.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

Lv.  WASHINGTON - - - . 

Ar.  PITTSBURG . 

. 

Ar.  foLEVELAND . . 

Ar.  WHEELING  . . . 

8.20  am 
II. 35  AM 

Ar.  OOLUMBUS  - . 

2.55  p.m 
6.35  p.m 

Ar.  TOLEDO . . 

ar.  CHICAGO . - 

9.00  p.m 

9.00  am 

Ar.  CINCINNATI . 

8.00  AM 

1  1 .45  am 

1  2. 1  Opm 
6.40  pm 

5.  I  5  p.m 

1  0.35  p.m 
9. 1  6  pm 
7.36  am 

2.00  am 
6.50  am 
7.10  am 

1  2.40  pm 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS  . . 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE . 

Ar.  8T.  LOUIS . . 

Ar.  ROANOKE . . 

Ar.  KNOXVILLE  - . 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA . . 

Ar.  MEMPHIS _ 

8.40  am 
7.45  pm 

7.30  pm 
7.35  am 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS . — 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.  NOTE— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  507  between  New  York  and  Baltimore. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

No.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  IO 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM.,  DAILY 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO _ _ _ 

LV.  TOLEDO . . 

1-  8.30  am 
*  4.55  pm 
8.20  pm 

2.45  am 

3.30  p.m 

I0.20am 

8.00  pm 

Lv.  COLUMBUS . . 

6.00  pm 

1  2.25  am 

l  V.  WHEELING . - . 

10.50  am 

Lv.  CLEVELAND . . 

3.25  pm 
9.45  P.M 

l  v.  PITTSBURG . 

8.00  AM 

6.30  pm 
8.05  pm 
2.45  am 

1  2.40  pm 

Lv.  ST.  LOUIS . . 

*  8.20  am 
2.  10  pm 

I"  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.35  AM 
8.05  am 
8.05  am 

1  2.30p.m 
9.00  AM 
8.  1  5  P.M 

Lv.  LOUISVILLE . - 

Lv.  INDIANAPOLIS . - . 

1  V.  CINCINNATI  ---. . . 

8. 1  5  am 
8.00  pm 
8.40  am 

1  V.  NEW  ORLEANS . 

Lv.  MEMPHIS . . 

Lv.  CHATTANOOGA  - . - . 

Lv.  KNOXVILLE . - . 

Lv.  ROANOKE . 

Ar.  WASHINGTON - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA . . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

1 .05  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

6.47  am 
7.50  AM 
8.00  am 
I0.I5am 
12.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

4.50  pm 
5.53  pm 
6.05  pm 
8. 1  9  p.m 

1  0.40  p.m 
10.45  pm 

1  1  .55  am 
12.53  pm 

1  .02  pm 
3.09  pm 
5.35  p.m 
5.40  pm 

6.37am 
7.50  am 
8.00  AM 
10.15am 

1  2.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

2.25  am 
3.22  am 
3.32  am 
5.35  am 
8.07  am 
8.  1  Oam 

1  1 .20  pm 
12.59  am 

1  .04  am 
3.30  am 
6.20  am 
6.20  am 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.  A  On  Sunday  see  train  No.  522  above.  *  Daily  t  Da 

ily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


OPERATED  BY  THE  BAI/fIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  FINEST  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD.  SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.  PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


No.  504. 
No.  526. 
No.  528. 
No.  508. 
No.  502. 
No.  524. 


No.  506. 
No.  512. 
No.  522. 
No.  546. 


EASTWARD. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

“  Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  and  Observation  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 


WESTWARD. 

No.  505.  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  and  Observation  Cafe  Car 
New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.  509.  “Royal  Limited.”  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusive  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare 
other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

No.  525.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  515.  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 


No.  1. 

No.  7. 

No.  9. 
No.  3. 

No.  11. 

No.  5. 

Nos.  47 
No.  55. 

No.  2. 

No.  4. 
No.  6. 
No.  8. 
No.  10. 
No.  12. 
Nos.  14 


WESTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  and  St.  Louis. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Newark.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Toledo.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

“Pittsburg  Limited.”  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago 
Dining  Cars  serve'  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast, 
and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Through 
Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars  serve  all 
meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Balti¬ 
more.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars 
Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Philadelphia.  Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 

“  Duquesne  Limited.”  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing 
Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York, 
and  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Through 
Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS 
BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board . New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President . Baltimore,  Md.  vV.  H.  I-jams,  Treasurer . Baltimore,  Md. 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  1st  Vice  President . Baltimore,  Md.  J.  V.  McNeal,  Asst.  Treasurer . Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md.  C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary . Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 

H.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller . Baltimore,  Md.  J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue . Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor . Baltimore.  Md.  G.  B.  Howakth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OPERATING 

F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  Gen’l  Manager . Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer . Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer . Baltimore,  Md. 


Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Superintendent  Main  Line 

from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Wheeling  Divisions,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York. 
Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen’l  Supt . Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Maroney,  Supt.  of  Transportation _ Baltimore,  Md. 

Harvey  Middleton,  Mechanical  Supt . Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Selden,  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  D.  McCubbin,  Real  Estate  Agent .  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Superintendent  Floating  Equipment, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.Maint.  of  Way  Trans-Ohio  Division. 

Zanesville,  O. 


DEPARTMENT. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier,  Superintendent  Baltimore  and  Second 

Divisions,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Charles  Galloway,  Assistant  Supt . Cumberland,  Md. 

F-  A.  Husted,  Supt.  3d,  4th  and  5th  Divs.  ..Grafton,  W.Va. 

J.  S.  Norris,  Supt.  Connellsville  Dlv . Connellsville,  Pa. 

John  Barron,  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Dlv. ..Pittsburg, Pa. 
T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Ohio  and  Midland  Divs —  Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchelder,  Supt.  Chicago  Division . Garrett,  Ind. 

Thos.  C.  Prince,  Supt.  Harper’s  Ferry  andValley  Division, 

Winchester,  Va. 

J.  H.  Glover.  Superintendent  Akron  Division,  Akron.  O. 

R.  M.  Shkats,  Supt.  Chicago  Terminals . Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass’t  Mechanic,  Supt.  Lines  East  of 

Ohio  River,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I.  N.  Kalbaugh,  Ass’t  Mechanic,  Supt.  Lines  West  of 

i  Ohio  River,  Newark,  O. 

Chas.  Frick,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  East  of  the  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W.  Frankltn,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  West  of  the  Ohio 

River,  Newark,  O. 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 


PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.. .Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  M.  Schryver,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River.  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent . Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
James  Potter,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

E.  M.  Vandervort,  Division  Pass.  Agent  ..  .Weston, W.  Va. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent . Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent . Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 
Bernard  Ashby,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt . Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent.. .Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent  ..Wheeling,  W.Va. 

F.  P.  Copper.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent . Newark,  O. 


C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent . Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  H.  Duxbury,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent..  .Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent . ....Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’yt 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag’t,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Cincinnati,  O. 

R.  S.  Brown,  Dist.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

N.  J.  Neer,  Dist.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y,  Springfield,  Ill. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Chillicothe,  O. 

G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass’r  Ag’t  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R’y, 

Denver,  Col. 

J.P.Rogerman, Trav. Pass’r  Ag’t  B.&O.S. -W.R’y,Dallas, Tex. 


FREIGHT. 

C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic . Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Tariffs  and  Percentages.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Mosher.  A  sst.Gen.Fht.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt.,  220  La  Salle  St., 

„  „  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  L.  Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent . ...Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Ageut .  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent . Cumberland.  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent . Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent . Columbus.  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent . Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent .  Tiffin.  O. 

E.  S.  King,  Com’l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Akron,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youngstown,  O. 

H.  R.  Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent _ Cleveland,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Toledo,  O. 

C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  Wls. 
H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. Omaha,  Neb. 
Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
C.  H.  Harkins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent _ Duluth,  Minn. 

John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
J.  J.  Collister,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent . Cleveland.  O. 

J.  R.  Bennis,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Denver,  Colo. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents . New  York. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent, 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen’l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 


Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRESS  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  II.  Maddy,  Press  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 


MAINSTEM  AND  BRANCHES . 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION . 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  . 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION . 

™Ki,iomSEASI01''  01,10  «,VK" 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM . 


784.38 

129.00 

.391.00 

5.30 

774.25 


1,309.68 

774.25 


2,083.93 


An  Observation  Cafe 

In  Connection  with  the 

DINING  GAR 

Is  an  Additional  Feature  to  the  Splendid  Service 
BETWEEN 

)Vew  *  Philadelphia 
Baltimore  .  glaebington 

IN  THE 

Royal  Blue  Line 


TRAINS  527  AND  506 


HpHESE  Combination  Observation  Cafe  and  Din- 
ing  Cars  are  especially  built  for  the  service. 
One-half  of  the  car  is  taken  up  by  the  regular  din¬ 
ing  room,  and  the  remaining  half  for  the  Observa¬ 
tion  Cafe  which  is  beautifully  finished  in  plain  quar¬ 
tered  oak  with  tables  to  match,  and  movable  wicker 
chairs.  The  flooring  is  of  hard  rubber  tiling  in 
colors,  and  the  windows  are  wide,  affording  unob¬ 
structed  view . 

The  Cafe  is  open  at  all  times  and  the  elaborate 
menu  and  wine  list  is  particularly  inviting  to  the 
business  man  in  traveling  between  the  Metropolitan 
Cities . 


NEW  and  SUPERB 


DINING  CARS 

“R<U  flfiH" 

I _ 

SERVING  MEALS  ^  CARTE  ,N  AND  0lT  0F 

CHICAGO 

ON  TRAINS 

No.  5--New  York  and  Chicago  Limited 
No.  6--Chicago  and  New  York  Limited 

No.  7— New  York  and  Chicago  Express 
No.  8--Chicago  and  New  York  Express 


“WALTON” 


*  I VHESE  magnificent  Dining  Cars  went  into  commission 
August  28,  direct  from  Mt*  Clare  Shops,  Baltimore* 
Each  car  is  finished  in  quartered  oak,  highly  polished,  with 
ceiling  decorations  and  curtains  in  green*  They  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  four  double  and  four  single  tables,  accommo¬ 
dating  twenty-four  persons  at  one  time*  The  movable 
dining  room  chairs  are  of  heavy  oak  with  green  leather 
seats.  The  flooring  is  of  hard  rubber  tiling  in  colors. 
The  cars  are  supplied  plentifully  with  mirrors,  giving  a 
most  pleasing  interior  effect* 


An  Offer  ! 

This  Number  of  the 

“BOOK  OF  THE 
ROYAL  BLUE” 

Completes  its  Second  Year 


Going  to 

New  York  4*** 

Che  Most  Convenient 

Station  #4444 

Co  tXse  is 

South  ferry  or  *  * 

fcdbiteball  Ccrnnnal  * 


All  persons  holding  complete  set  of  Vol¬ 
ume  II  can  have  it  bound  in  Royal  Blue  Cloth 
by  sending  set  prepaid  to  this  office  and  remit¬ 
ting  Fifty  (50)  Cents  to  pay  for  binding  and 
return  express  charges. 

D.  B.  MARTIN, 


from  it  you  can  take 
Hny  one  of  the  elevated 
Crains  or  the 
Broadway  Cable  Lines  and 

6o  Adhere  Yew  Choose 


Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  B.  &  0.  R.  R., 


■for  a  five  Cent  fare 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Picturesque  Scenery ! 

New  Series  of  Picturesque 
America 


GIVEN  AWAY  BY  THE 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R. 


Save  Your  Files 


The  first  volume  containing  thirty-two  su¬ 
perb  half-tone  engravings,  8x10  inches,  made 
from  photographs  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  surrounding  histor¬ 
ical  territory. 

These  views  include  New  York  Harbor,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge,  Susquehanna  River,  Harper’s  Ferry 
with  John  Brown’s  Fort,  John  Brown’s  Monu¬ 
ment,  Jefferson’s  Rock,  Battlefield  at  Winches¬ 
ter  and  Fisher’s  Hill,  Cheat  River,  Indian  Creek, 
Old  National  Road,  etc. 

These  views  have  been  selected  from  the 
famous  series  of  photographs  owned  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

Sent  Free  to  any  address  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  or  Mexico  upon  receipt  of  twelve  (12) 
cents  in  stamps  or  coin  to  cover  postage  and 
packing. 

Copy  may  be  seen  at  any  ticket  office  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

In  sending  orders,  address  D.  B.  Martin, 
Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md.,  marking  envelope 
“  Picturesque  Scenery.” 


OF  THE 

“BOOK  OE  THE 
ROYAL  BLUE” 

THEY  ARB  VALUABLE 


The  great  number  of  requests  for  early 
issues  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue  ”  have 
depleted  the  office  files  for  the  first  seven 
months.  We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  such 
back  numbers  as  possible  from  March,  1898, 
to  complete  files,  on  receipt  of  5  cents  postage 
for  each  number  required. 

D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


WHERE  TO  GO  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THERE 

THIS  NUMBER  CONTAINS  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  LOCATIONS 
.  .  AND  THE  KIND  OF  GAME  AND  FISH  TO  BE  FOUND  .  . 

Through  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  SE™m^E. - ep,ember 
Unexcelled  Dininq  Car  Service  D  B  MARTIN>  mgr,  pass-r  traffic. 

^  8.  &  O.  R.  R.,  BALTIMORE. 


Hunting 

A  PS  D 

Hsh  in^  R  esorts 

ors  THE 

Baltimore  &  Qhio  Railroad 
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CALENDAR  •  1899 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


Oorbitt  *  0».,  ( *410) 


D.B.  MARTIN. 

MANAGER  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


J.M.SCHRYVER.  '  "  X  ^ 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

B.N.  AUSTIN. 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT.  CHICAGO,  ILL  . 
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WHAT 

THE 

CLIPPING 
AGENT  FOVND 
ABOVT 
THE 


NEW  53,0 


1526-1599 


O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
'Co  see  oursels  as  others  see  us! 


— Burns. 


WHAT 

THE 

CLIPPING 
AGENT  FOUND 
ABOUT 
THE 

NEW  B.  &  O. 


T'HE  CONTENTS  of  this  pamphlet  consist  of  editorial  and 

other  notices  concerning  the  termination  of  the  Receiver¬ 
ship  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  Company  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
1826  and  continued  operations  until  February  29,  1896, 
when  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray  were  appointed 
Receivers. 

The  Receivership  terminated  at  midnight,  June  30, 1899, 
and  the  property  was  returned  to  the  stockholders  without 
foreclosure,  and  continues  its  corporate  existence  under  the 
original  charter. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  stockholders  will  be  the  seventy- 
third. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 
1899. 


WILLIAM  SALOMON,  Chairman, 
JACOB  H.  SCHIFF, 

JAMES  J.  HILL, 

EDWARD  R.  BACON, 

NORMAN  B.  REAM,  - 
JAMES  STILLMAN, 

EDWARD  H.  HARRIMAN, 

J.  KENNEDY  TOD, 

CHARLES  STEELE, 
ALEXANDER  BROWN, 

H.  C.  PIERCE, 

H.  CRAWFORD  BLACK,  - 
JOHN  V.  L.  FINDLAY, 


New  York 
New  York 
St.  Paul 
New  York 
Chicago 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Baltimore 
St.  Louis 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM  SALOMON,  Chairman. 

JACOB  H.  SCHIFF. 

JAMES  J.  HILL. 

EDWARD  R.  BACON. 

NORMAN  B.  REAM. 

EDWARD  H.  HARRIMAN. 
CHARLES  STEELE. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS, 


JOHN  K.  CO  WEN,  President. 

OSCAR  G.  MURRAY,  First  Vice-Prest. 

F.  D.  UNDERWOOD,  Second  Vice-Prest.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
W.  H.  IJAMS,  Treasurer. 

C.  W.  WOOLFORD,  Secretary. 

HUGH  L.  BOND,  Jr.,  General  Attorney. 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  PRESIDENTS. 

PHILIP  E.  THOMAS. 

LOUIS  McLANE. 

THOMAS  SWAN. 

WILLIAM  G.  HARRISON. 

CHAUNCEY  BROOKS. 

JOHN  W.  GARRETT. 

ROBERT  GARRETT. 

SAMUEL  SPENCER. 

CHARLES  F.  MAYER. 


JOHN  K.  COWEN. 
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THE  CUPPINGS. 


(From  The  BULLETIN,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  1,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  ON  ITS  LEGS  AGAIN. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to-day 
is  once  more  under  the  control  of  its  stock¬ 
holders,  the  receivership  which  has  been  in 
operation  having  terminated  last  night. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  the  man¬ 
agement  that  under  the  receivership  the  road 
has  been  rehabilitated,  that  its  physical 
equipment  is  now  in  complete  repair,  and 
that  under  the  plan  of  reorganization  it  is 
in  a  financial  condition  through  which  it 
can  see  daylight.  In  the  judgment  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Cowen,  who  now  resumes  the  execu¬ 
tive  direction  of  the  road,  after  having 
served  in  the  receivership,  the  company  may 
now  be  managed  again  on  a  safe  basis  of 
solvency. 

This  is  one  of  the  gratifying  outcomes  of 
the  season  of  prosperity  through  which  the 
country  is  passing  and  which  has  had  its 
due  effect  upon  the  business  and  prospects  of 
this  railroad.  It  means  that  the  cloud  which 
for  a  number  of  years  has  hung  over  it  has 
been  lifted  and  that  it  will  again  have  a 
chance  to  take  its  old  position  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  national  transportation. 

With  the  careful,  conservative  and  effi¬ 
cient  management  which  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  is  now  having,  it  ought  not  only  speed¬ 
ily  to  regain  public  confidence,  but  to  secure 
its  full  proportion  of  the  general  prosperity 
to  which  it  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  its  ex¬ 
tensive  system  as  a  trunk  line,  its  connec¬ 
tions  and  its  opportunities. 

Philadelphia  is  glad  to  see  the  B.  &  O.  on 
its  legs  again,  and  hopes  also  to  share  in  the 
benefits  which  the  reorganized  road,  im¬ 
proved  and  wisely  managed,  may  bring  to 
this  city  in  the  future. 

(From  The  LEDGER,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  3,  1899.) 

The  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  make  an  excellent  showing  of  their 
work  on  the  road.'  Not  only  have  they  put 
it  in  such  good  condition  financially  that 
their  receivership  can  be  and  is  terminated, 
but  during  their  incumbency  they  have  made 
betterments  on  it  to  the  extent  of  $35,000,000. 
And  not  only  this,  but  by  purchasing  when 
times  were  dull  and  things  were  cheap,  they 
saved  about  $6,000,000  over  what  it  would 
cost  to  make  the  same  improvements  now. 
This  is  a  record  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat. 


(From  The  PRESS,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

July  3,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  IMPROVEMENT. 

Receivers  Did  Much  and  More  is  to  Fol¬ 
low  Soon. 

While  there  was  spent  by  the  receivers 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
about  $35,000,000  in  putting  the  road  in  a 
first-class  condition  and  the  changing  of  the 
x’olling  equipment  from  the  antiquated  cars, 
etc.,  to  modern  ones,  it  is  said  more  money 
is  to  be  spent  for  improvements,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Cowen  will  spend  about  $10,000,000  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  years. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  receivership 
marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that  will 
be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended  were 
put  out  in  ’96  and  ’97,  when  trade  was  at  a 
low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  the  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  13,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscel¬ 
laneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and  din¬ 
ing  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,- 
000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and 
one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  purchased 
amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132, 
and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000  cross¬ 
ties,  costing  $1,200,000  and  750,000  cubic  yards 
of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new 
steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000,  and 
fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  improving 
the  several  terminals,  erecting  new  build¬ 
ings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay¬ 
rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men 
employed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly  $12,- 
000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by 
the  issuance  of  receivers’  certificates 
and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from 
the  reorganization  managers.  Most  of 
the  purchases  of  equipment  and  rail  were 
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made  when  material  was  low  in  price 
and  manufacturing  concerns  were  in  great 
need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to 
$0  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers  made 
their  purchases,  and  locomotives  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 

(From  The  UNION,  Springfield,  Mass., 

July  2,  1899.) 

The  success  of  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray, 
the  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  who  have  during  their  term  of  office 
completely  rebuilt  the  road  and  have  put  it 
upon  a  paying  basis,  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  railroad  receivership.  They 
have  now  handed  the  road  back  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  company  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  receivers. 

(From  The  INQUIRER,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  1,  1899.) 

END  OF  RECEIVERSHIP. 

At  midnight  last  night  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  emerged  from  a 
chrysalis  state  to  a  condition  of  freedom. 
During  the  receivership  which  has  just  ter¬ 
minated  by  order  of  the  court,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  railroad  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
renewals  and  in  adding  to  the  equipment. 

I  he  company  has  been  thoroughly  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  its  fixed  charges  kept  within  a  sum 
which  it  is  confidently  believed  will  render 
the  company  solvent. 

The  receivers  have  been  practical  financiers 
and  railroad  men,  who  have  performed  their 
arduous  duties  well,  and  they  are  deserving 
of  the  thanks  of  the  stockholders  and  own¬ 
ers  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  bonds.  The  re¬ 
organized  company  has  $60,000,000  of  four  per 
cent,  noncumulative  preferred  stock  and  $45,- 
000,000  of  common  stock,  while  the  funded 
debt  is  $141,000,000,  the  interest  upon  most  of 
which  is  at  the  low  rate  of  3%  per  cent.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  owns 
and  operates  2046  miles  of  railroad,  to  which 
it  is  about  to  add  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Southwestern  Railway,  which  embraces  921 
miles  of  tracks,  making  a  complete  trunk 
line  system  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  to 
Baltimore,  where  excellent  terminals  are 
owned,  and  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  owns  extensive  coal  wharves.  By  a 
traffic  agreement  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the  Central 


Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  system  is  extended  to  New  York. 

The  railroad  property  is  restored  to  the 
control  of  its  owners  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  especially  prosperous.  Traffic  in 
grain,  coal,  coke,  and  nearly  every  commod¬ 
ity  is  very  large,  but  freight  rates  are  not 
so  high  as  in  former  years,  and  the  new 
management  must  exercise  economy  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  net  earnings  may  grow  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  of  gross  receipts. 
Philadelphia  congratulates  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  upon  the  successful 
termination  of  the  receivership,  and  hopes 
that  it  may  obtain  its  full  share  of  pros¬ 
perity. 

(From  The  TELEGRAPH,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  30,  1899.) 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

By  order  of  Judge  Morris,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  Baltimore,  taking 
effect  at  midnight  to-night,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company  is  restored  to  a 
condition  of  recognized  solvency,  and  the 
entire  property  is  turned  over  by  the  Re¬ 
ceivers  to  the  possession  of  the  stockholders. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  road  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  within  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  during  which  period  the  Receivers 
have  not  only  put  the  company  on  its  feet 
financially,  but  have  also  greatly  improved 
the  physical  condition  of  the  property.  The 
reorganization  of  the  corporation  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  issue  of  $50,000,000  of 
stock,  $40,000,000  of  which  is  preferred,  and  a 
conversion  of  all  the  old  bonded  indebtedness 
into  $120,000,000  of  gold  bonds,  $70,000,000  bear¬ 
ing  ZVz  per  cent,  interest  and  $50,000,000  bear¬ 
ing  4  per  cent,  interest.  With  these  issues  all 
the  old  stock  and  bonds  outstanding  have 
been  canceled,  with  the  exception  of  about 
1  per  cent,  of  the  bonded  indebtedness,  which 
is  amply  secured  under  the  new  organization. 
It  is  confidently  believed  by  those  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  property  that  its  earning 
capacity  under  competent  management  will 
be  fully  equal  to  meeting  the  interest  charges 
on  the  bonded  indebtedness,  and  will  provide 
also  for  a  fair  return  on  the  investment  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  new  issues  of  stock.  The 
restoration  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  solvency  is  one  of  the  gratifying 
incidents  illustrating  the  general  progress  of 
prosperity  in  this  country  which  will  be 
hailed  with  a  sincere  sense  of  satisfaction 
by  all  intelligent  property-holders  who  have 
estate  in  the  common  welfare.  To  Philadel¬ 
phians  especially  the  rehabilitation  of  this 
great  corporation  is  of  direct  and  peculiar 
interest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  important  trunk 
lines  affording  transportation  facilities  to  the 
commerce  of  our  city. 
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(From  The  ITEM,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

July  1,  1899.) 

THE  NEW  B.  &  0. 

WENT  OUT  OF  RECEIVERS’  HANDS  AT 
MIDNIGHT. 

NOW  A  MODERNIZED  ROAD. 


The  Magnificent  Management  of  Messrs. 

Cowen  &  Murray. 

At  midnight  last  night,  the  B.  &  O.  Rail¬ 
road  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receiv¬ 
ers,  and  what  a  different  property  it  is  than 
when  John  K.  Cowen  and  O.  G.  Murray  were 
appointed  receivers  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago.  To  look  back  over  the  marvelous 
improvements  that  have  been  inaugurated  in 
that  comparatively  short  time  it  seems  al¬ 
most  incredible  that  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  possible.  From  an  old  hulk,  which 
the  property  practically  was  when  Mr.  Cowen 
and  Mr.  Murray  took  hold  with  the  purpose 
of  extricating  it  from  its  financial  difficulties, 
it  has  been  rejuvenated  into  one  of  the  most 
modern  equipped  trunk  lines  in  America. 

Few  people,  and  even  those  who  are  share¬ 
holders,  appreciate  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  and  worriment  that  has  been  required 
to  bring  the  B.  &  O.  up  to  the  standard  it 
has  reached.  Resolutions  of  thanks  can  hard¬ 
ly  reward  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  for  the 
magnificent  work  they  have  done,  and  the 
stockholders,  and  all  others  interested  in  the. 
property,  should  congratulate  themselves  in 
the  fortune  of  having  these  gentlemen  re¬ 
tained  as  executive  managers  of  the  property. 

The  person  who  to-day  would  ride  from 
Philadelphia  to  Chicago  over  the  system 
would  hardly  believe  that  it  was  the  same 
road  he,  or  she,  had  traveled  a  little  over 
three  years  ago.  The  rolling  stock  of  the 
company  preceding  the  receivership  was  in 
such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  many  of 
the  Western  roads  had  oftentimes  refused  to 
handle  it  in  fear  of  causing  expensive  and 
disastrous  wrecks.  Modernized  freight  cars 
of  every  description,  including  box,  gondola, 
hopper  and  flat,  have  replaced  that  worn-out 
trash.  The  passenger  vehicles  are  equal  to 
any  Pullman  palace  car,  in  fact  the  “Royal 
Limited”  is  pronounced  the  finest  train  on 
wheels  in  the  world. 

The  new  B.  &  O.  starts  out  to-day  with 
every  prospect  of  a  prosperous  and  success¬ 
ful  future,  with  two  men  to  guide  it.  Mr. 
John  K.  Cowen,  as  President,  and  Mr.  O.  G. 
Murray  as  Vice-President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  both  fearless  and  up-to-date  energetic, 
and  enterprising  railroad  men. 

A  great  many  people  are  apt  to  say  that 
receiverships  are  expensive.  That  may  be 
true,  but  there  has  not  been  a  dollar  spent 


during  the  receivership  of  Messrs.  Cowen  and 
Murray  that  does  not  stand  out  boldly  in  the 
rehabilitated  B.  &  O.  and  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  as  the  earnings  have  shown  made  quad¬ 
ruple  returns. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  road  bed  all  over  the  system.  New  steel 
rails  have  replaced  unsafe  and  worn-out  iron 
and  antiquated  rails  of  other  descriptions.  On 
a  long  stretch  of  the  main  line  a  double  track 
has  been  substituted  for  the  old  single. 
Heavy  grades  have  been  cut  down,  and  hair- 
raising  curves  in  the  mountainous  ’  districts 
straightened  out.  The  improvements  in  fact 
have  been  so  general  that  the  property  can 
be  termed  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
“The  New  B.  &  O.” 

John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray  were 
appointed  Receivers  of  the  company  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  29th,  1896,  by  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  District  of  Maryland.  Being  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  property,  the  Receivers 
decided  that  the  only  wise  course  to  pursue 
was  to  practically  rebuild  and  re-equip  the 
railroad.  The  physical  condition  was  bad, 
its  equipment  antiquated  and  inadequate  to 
handle  business,  and  its  insufficiency  was 
such  as  to  seriously  injure  the  revenues. 

The  Receivers’  plans  were  discussed  by  the 
security  holders,  and  as  a  large  majority 
agreed  to  the  provision  of  enough  funds 
to  place  the  road  in  a  condition  to 
handle  its  traffic,  they  obtained  permission  of 
the  Court  to  issue  certificates  for  the  pur¬ 
chase,  by  means  of  equipment  trusts  and  Re¬ 
ceivers’  certificates,  of  new  cars  and  locomo¬ 
tives  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  property. 

The  Court  took  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of 
the  situation,  and  although  there  was  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  minority 
security  holders,  granted  the  petition,  and  the 
result  is  well  known.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  is  now  in  good  physical  shape,  and 
has  equipment  of  modern  construction  suf¬ 
ficient  to  handle  a  large  traffic  satisfactorily. 
The  gross  earnings  have  greatly  increased 
and  the  net  earnings  are  expected  to  be  larg¬ 
er  when  the  improvements,  now  under  way, 
become  available. 

The  reorganization  plan  as  prepared  by  its 
managers,  Speyer  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  London; 
Speyer  &  Co.  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  New 
York;  and  the  Advisory  Committee,  General 
Louis  Fitzgerald,  E.  R.  Bacon,  Henry  Budge 
and  W.  A.  Reed,  gives  the  company  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  securities:  Prior  lien,  ZVz  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  $70,000,000;  first  mortgage, 
4  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  $63,000,000;  4  per  cent, 
non-cumulative  preferred  stock,  $40,000,000; 
common  stock,  $35,000,000.  On  June  28th  the 
preferred  stock  was  increased  to  $60,000,000 
and  the  common  stock  to  $45,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  reorgan- 
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ization  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway. 

The  plan  also  provided  for  the  payment  in 
full  of  all  receivers’  indebtedness,  the  entire 
floating  debt  of  the  company,  represented  by 
promissory  notes  and  negotiable  obligations 
and  of  all  trust  obligations,  enabling  the 
company  to  begin  the  fiscal  year  of  1899-1900 
with  all  its  obligations  paid. 

For  the  reason  that  reorganization  was  pos¬ 
sible  without  a  foreclosure,  the  original  char¬ 
ter  of  the  company  remains  in  force,  and  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  will 
be  the  73d.  The  new  stock  of  the  company  is 
held  by  interests  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  help  to  the  property  and  much  new 
capital  has  been  invested  in  the  securities, 
and  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  money  for  still 
further  improvements,  which  are  in  progress 
with  a  view  to  still  further  reducing  the  cost 
of  transportation. 

The  proposed  expenditures  on  the  property 
aggregate  approximately  ten  millions.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  administration  the  receivers  pur¬ 
chased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gondola 
cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscella¬ 
neous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and  din¬ 
ing  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,- 
000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and 
one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  purchased 
amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132, 
and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000  cross 
ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards 
of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new 
steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000,  and 
fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  improving 
the  several  terminals,  in  erecting  new  build¬ 
ings,  reducing  the  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay 
rolls  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  were 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  Receivers’  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the 
Reorganization  Managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rail  were  made 
when  material  was  low  in  price  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  in  great  need  of  or¬ 
ders  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation.  Steel 
rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more 
than  when  the  Receivers  made  their  pur¬ 
chases,  and  locomotives  have  advanced  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone, 
if  purchased  to-day,  would  cost  five  millions 
more  and  the  other  improvements  one  million 
more. 

The  new  officers  of  the  company  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  K.  Cowen;  first  vice  president, 
Oscar  G.  Murray;  second  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  Fred  D.  Underwood;  treas¬ 


urer,  W.  H.  Ijams;  secretary,  C.  W.  Wool- 
ford;  general  attorney,  Hugh  L.  Bond,  Jr.; 
Board  of  Directors,  William  Salomon,  chair¬ 
man,  New  York;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York; 
James  J.  Hill,  St.  Paul;  Edward  R.  Bacon, 
New  York;  Norman  B.  Ream,  Chicago; 
James  Stillman,  New  York;  Edward  H.  Har- 
riman,  New  York;  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  New 
York;  Charles  Steele,  New  York;  Alexander 
Brown,  Baltimore;  H.  Clay  Pierce,  St.  Louis; 
H.  Crawford  Black  and  John  V.  L.  Findlay, 
Baltimore.  The  executive  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  William  Salomon,  chairman;  Jacob 
H.  Schiff,  James  J.  Hill,  Edward  R.  Bacon, 
Norman  B.  Ream,  Edward  H.  Harriman  and 
Charles  Steele. 

President  Cowen  has  issued  a  circular  an¬ 
nouncing  the  retention  of  all  the  employes 
of  the  receivers,  in  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  No  official  changes  of  importance  are 
contemplated. 


(From  The  PRESS,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

June  30,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  passes  to¬ 
day  out  of  the  hands  of  the  most  successful 
receivership  in  the  history  of  American  rail¬ 
roads,  the  most  radical  in  its  methods,  the 
most  novel  in  its  precedents  and  the  most 
sweeping  in  its  re-equipment  of  the  line 
which  it  had  in  charge. 

The  present  receivership,  terminated  by  the 
reorganization  of  the  past  year,  began  Febru¬ 
ary  29,  1896,  and  has,  therefore,  lasted  nearly 
three  years  and  a  half.  During  this  period, 
by  an  exercise  of  power  and  of  powers  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  courts  only  to  be  justified 
by  the  result,  there  has  been  spent  on  the  line 
about  $22,000,000.  The  road  was  received  bur¬ 
dened  with  every  error  and  shortcoming  of 
the  past.  It  is  returned  with  every  equip¬ 
ment  known  to  present  railroading,  and 
many  the  fresh  product  of  the  last  year. 

The  road  has  been  relaid  with  the  heavy 
rails  now  seen  to  be  necessary  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  train  load:  Its  new  steel  freight  cars 
constitute  the  cheapest  method  of  moving 
freight  known.  Curves  have  been  straight¬ 
ened  and  bridges  built,  owned  by  the  line  and 
not  carried  in  a  misleading  “surplus.”  The 
report  of  the  last  fiscal  year  showed  the  re¬ 
sult  of  these  economies  in  a  freight  train 
average  of  314  tons.  With  an  average  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  of  0.458  cent  below  any  other 
trunk  line  and  close  to  exclusive  coal  roads, 
by  increasing  the  tonnage  24  per  cent,  over 
1897,  decreasing  freight  train  mileage  4  1-3 
per  cent.,  and  raising  freight  train  earnings 
per  mile  from  $1.23  to  $1.40,  surprising  results 
were  secured  from  the  low  average  just  men¬ 
tioned,  gross  increasing  $2,140,666  and  net 
$1,876,668. 
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This  increase  in  gross  has  not  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  current  year,  the  receipts  be¬ 
ing  slightly  below  1898  for  the  past  six  months 
to  the  middle  of  June;  but  the  road  is  to-day 
handling  its  business  with  an  economy  which 
presages  the  keenest  competition  in  trunk 
line  business.  The  net  result  of  the  brilliant 
and  far-seeing  management  of  the  receiver¬ 
ship  is  that  all  the  securities  of  the  road  are 
worth  more  than  without  the  policy  pursued, 
though  the  competition  has  been  a  little  hard 
on  lines  which  have  continued  to  pay  their 
interest. 


(From  The  RECORD,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  1,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

To-day  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  resumes  its  place  among  the  great 
Bast  and  West  trunk  line  railway  companies 
as  a  solvent  corporation,  and  is  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  its  stockholders.  During  the  two 
years  of  the  receivership  this  great  property 
has  been  put  in  a  complete  condition  of  phy¬ 
sical  and  financial  repair. 

Under  the  scheme  of  reorganization  there 
have  been  new  issues  of  $70,000,000  of  3V2  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  $50,000,000  4  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  $40,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,- 
000  common  stock  out  of  the  $35,000,000  au¬ 
thorized.  The  old  issues  of  bonds  have  been 
canceled  with  the  exception  of  about  1  per 
cent.,  which  are  amply  secured. 

The  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  receivers  which  has  not  yet  been 
paid  is  as  follows:  Equipment  obligations, 
$1,100,294.10:  receivers’  certificates,  $131,000; 
due  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  Deposit  Com¬ 
pany,  $40,000.  None  of  these  claims  have  been 
presented  as  yet,  and  many  are  not  due;  but 
all  are  secured.  The  $8,500,000  4V2  per  cent, 
terminal  mortgage  bonds  remain  in  exist¬ 
ence,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  preserve 
them. 

President  Cowen  and  Vice  President  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  so  successfully  managed  the  re¬ 
ceivership,  will  resume  their  places  in  the 
active  control  of  affairs.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  most  excellent  results  from  the 
bringing  back  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  into 
a  position  where  it  must  prove  a  steadying 
and  conservative  instead  of  a  dangerous  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  control  of  the  vast  business  of 
transportation  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 


(From  The  NEWS,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

July  3,  1899.) 

In  the  numerous  reorganizations  of  great 
railroad  systems  in  this  country  effected  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade,  there  is  to  be  found  no 


parallel  for  the  radical  and  thorough-going 
methods  pursued  in  the  reconstruction,  finan¬ 
cial  and  physical,  of  the  B.  &  O.  It  is  no 
half-finished  job  that  the  receivers  have 
turned  over  to  the -stockholders  of  the  reor¬ 
ganized  company.  The  bond  policy  which 
governed  the  receivership  throughout  is  still 
open  to  question  on  abstract  grounds,  but  of 
its  results  in  the  present  instance  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.  No  longer  can 
the  great  standard  systems,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  New  York  Central,  deride  the 
physical  imperfections  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  In  respect  of  its  roadway  and  equip¬ 
ment  it  now  is  very  nearly  abreast  the  high¬ 
est  development  of  railroading  in  America. 
But  it  is  in  its  new  financial  status  that  the 
B.  &  O.  is  especially  strong.  Already  its 
bonds  have  taken  rank  among  gilt-edged  se¬ 
curities,  while  the  outlook  for  dividends  on 
the  new  preferred  stock  is  most  promising. 


(From  The  LEDGER,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  30,  1899.) 

At  midnight  to-morrow  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  will  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  receivers.  The  company  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  and  is  now  solvent.  The  receivers 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  property, 
and  it  is  now  in  first-class  condition.  The 
company  will  start  out  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  revival  of  business  insuring 
it  large  traffic,  which  it  will  be  able  to  handle 
as  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

(From  The  ITEM,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

July  1,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

At  midnight,  last  night,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
receivers,  and  this  great  property  is  now  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  stock-holders. 

This  happy  result  speaks  volumes  for  the 
efficiency  and  energy  of  the  receivers,  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray.  In  a  little  over  two 
years  they  succeeded  in  wresting  a  great  cor¬ 
poration  from  a  condition  of  financial  chaos, 
and  restoring  it  to  public  confidence  and  real 
prosperity.  Their  work  stands  out  as  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  wise  financiering,  indefatigable  en¬ 
ergy  and  practical  railroad  management. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  Philadelphia.  The  B.  and  O.  enters  our 
city,  it  has  great  warehouses  and  yards  here. 
It  adds  many  thousands  of  dollars  monthly 
to  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  here; 
it  gives  us  the  benefit  of  competition  West 
and  South;  it  brings  travel  and  traffic  here. 

The  success  of  the  B.  and  O.  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  local  interest.  Passing  from  the 
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hands  of  receivers,  it  seems  destined  to  again 
take  its  former  position  as  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  American  railroads.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  it  retains  the  services  of  those  who 
lifted  it  from  bankruptcy,  as  Mr.  Cowen  re¬ 
sumes  his  duties  as  President,  and  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  those  of  First  Vice-President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager. 


(From  The  COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  June  30,  1899.) 

It  is  almost  like  painting  the  lily  to  say 
that  the  B.  &  O.  receivership,  which  is  on 
the  eve  of  .termination,  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able  in  the  history  of  railroads,  and  it  is  sim¬ 
ple  truth  to  say  no  other  receivership  has 
been  so  successful.  The  receivers  will  turn 
over  to  the  stockholders  a  rehabilitated  road, 
finely  equipped  to  do  business,  having  ac¬ 
quitted  themselves  of  their  trust  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  must  be  satisfactory  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  bondholders  alike.  It  must  be  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  people  who  have  their  money 
invested  in  the  property  that  the  ending  of 
the  receivership  will  leave  the  management 
of  the  property  in  the  same  hands  as  at 
present. 

(From  The  CHRONICLE-TEL  EGRAPH,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  July  3,  1899.) 

THE  B.  &  0.  RECEIVERSHIP. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  been  terminated,  has 
been  the  most  successful  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  corporations  in  this  country,  and 
the  results  accompanied  have  never  been 
equaled.  These  are  broad  assertions  but  the 
facts  -warrant,  them. 

The  feature  of  the  receivership  has  been  the 
practical  reconstruction  of  the  plant  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  reorganization  of.  the  finances  of 
the  company.  The  operations  of  the  receiver¬ 
ship  in  the  first  of  these  functions  have  at¬ 
tracted  great  attention  from  their  unusual 
magnitude,  which  were  somewhat  startling 
to  those  who  regarded  a  receivership  as  sim¬ 
ply  a  means  of  keeping  the  property  intact 
pending  a  financial  reorganization.  When  it 
became  evident  that  the  policy  of  the  receiv¬ 
ership  was  far  broader  in  its  purpose,  and 
that  an  outlay  large  enough  to  reconstruct 
the  property  was  contemplated,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  and  some  attempts  at 
legal  resistance,  but  the  judicial  control  was 
sagacious  enough  to  understand  and  sustain 
the  plans  of  the  receivers  and  they  have  been 
carried  through  with  magnificent  success. 

The  vast  scale  of  the  operations  of  the  re¬ 
ceivership  may  be  judged  from  such  facts  as 
these:  During  the  administration  the  receiv¬ 
ers  purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden 
gondola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 


cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars.  The  steel  rail 
purchased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing 
$2,142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  three 
million  crossties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,- 
000.  New  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value 
$750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent 
in  improving  the  several  terminals,  erecting 
new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing 
the  alignment.  The  amount  paid  to  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years  was  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  dollars.  The  total  amounts  to 
about  thirty-five  million  dollars,  of  which 
about  fifteen  million  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates,  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers. 

The  results  already  have  been  such  as  to 
give  a  triumphant  vindication  to  the  policy 
adopted,  and  it  is  now  universally  recognized 
that  a  true  economy  was  pursued.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  material  was  made  at  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  time  and  the  large  scale  on  which 
the  operations  were  carried  on  enabled  the 
most  favorable  terms  to  be  obtained.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  new  equipment  and  other 
improvements  provided  by  the  receivership 
would  cost  six  millions  more  than  they  did 
if  they  had  been  postponed  until  the  present 
time,  and  the  company  comes  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceivership  completely  rehabilitated  in  every 
respect,  and  in  a  better  condition  to  transact 
its  business  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
Such  results  are  extremely  satisfactory  to  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  company,  and 
they  have  placed  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar 
G.  Murray  in  the  front  rank  of  able  rail¬ 
road  managers. 


(From  The  TIMES,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

June  30,  1899.) 

A  GRATIFYING  RECORD. 

To-night  at  midnight  the  receivership  of 
the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  will  terminate.  With 
the  passing  of  the  receivers  ends  one  of  the 
unique  bits  of  railroad  history.  The  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  is  one  of  the  pioneer  rail¬ 
roads,  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country,  being  an  artery 
between  the  most  populous  and  progressive 
sections  of  the  Union.  Disaster  overtook  the 
system  at  a  time  when  disaster  was  a  com¬ 
mon  condition  all  over  the  country,  and  when 
John  K.  Cowan  and  Oscar  G.  Murray  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  road  it  was 
not  under  the  brightest  of  prospects.  But  an 
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aggressive  policy  was  pursued.  The  road 
has  been  entirely  rehabilitated,  the  tracks 
have  been  straightened  and  improved,  econo¬ 
mies  have  been  introduced  that  render  the 
transportation  system  more  effective  and 
profitable,  relations  with  other  roads  have 
been  strengthened,  and  the  name  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  been  restored  to 
the  place  that  it  held  in  the  early  days  of 
railroading,  when  the  line  was  among  the 
foremost  of  the  country. 

The  receivership  terminates  to-night  with¬ 
out  a  foreclosure,  which  was  feared  at  one 
stage  of  the  history  of  the  property,  and  with 
all  its  factors  strengthened.  In  the  eyes  of 
its  patrons,  as  well  as  in  the  consideration 
of  investors  in  railroad  property,  the  restored 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  a  new  and  enviable 
reputation.  While  to  returning  prosperity 
must  be  attributed  a  portion  of  the  improve¬ 
ment,  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray, 
the  receivers,  have  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  excellent  shape  in  which  the  owners 
of  the  property  find  it  now. 


(From  The  CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  June  30,  1899.) 

END  OF  RECEIVERSHIP. 

One  of  the  most  cheerful  items  of  the  day 
is  the  announcement  that  the  receivership 
of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  terminates  at  mid¬ 
night.  The  muddle  into  which  the  affairs  of 
this  time-honored  institution  had  fallen  a  few 
years  ago,  threatened  at  one  time  to  become 
a  far  greater  calamity  than  that  which  has 
been  experienced  by  the  default  of  interest 
and  dividends.  The  masterly  action  of  thor¬ 
ough-going  management  has  now  restored 
the  original  rights  and  prospects  of  stock  and 
bondholders.  The  prospects  are  that  more 
attention  will  be  paid  in  the  future  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  local  traffic  than  has  been  the 
case  in  former  times.  The  roads  constitut¬ 
ing  the  system  penetrate  large  sections  quite 
capable  of  furnishing  vast  traffic  if  only  en¬ 
terprise  is  permitted  to  have  full  swing. 


(From  The  POST,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  30,  1899.) 

Railroad  receiverships  are  very  often  the 
prelude  to  railroad  wrecking  and  bankruptcy, 
with  the  old  stockholders  and  sometimes 
bondholders  out  in  the  cold.  The  case  of  the 
B.  &  O.  Railroad  receivership  is  a  notable 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  will  terminate  at 
midnight  of  this  day,  when  John  K.  Cowen 
and  Oscar  G.  Murray,  who  have  so  success¬ 
fully  administered  the  receivership,  will  retire 
from  that  special  duty,  the  reorganization  of 
the  company  having  been  effected  without 
foreclosure.  Theirs  has  been  one  of  the 
unique  receiverships  in  the  railroad  history 


of  the  country,  for  as  receivers  they  have 
virtually  rehabilitated  the  road  while  it  was 
in  their  charge.  The  prestige  of  this  great 
enterprise  was  almost  gone  when  they  took 
charge.  They  have  rebuilt  the  road  in  great 
part,  renewed  its  equipment  and  established 
a  high  standard  of  credit  and  efficiency.  As 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  will  take  their 
places  at  the  head  of  the  new  organization, 
the  future  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  as¬ 
sured. 


(From  The  POST,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  30,  1899.) 

END  OF  THE  RECEIVERSHIP. 

To-night  at  midnight  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
receivership  closes  after  a  career  which  has 
been  highly  creditable  to  the  receivers, 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray.  When  they  took 
charge  of  the  great  property  it  was  in  a  run¬ 
down  condition  and  had  lost  its  time-honored 
prestige.  In  three  years  the  road  has  been 
rebuilt,  the  rolling  stock  and  motive  power 
renewed,  and  to-day  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
is  first-class  from  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia 
and  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  and  its 
traffic  has  been  increased  three-fold.  The 
receivers  met  with  a  stern  and  persistent  op¬ 
position  in  the  beginning,  in  fact  they  had 
to  fight  their  way  against  discouraging  odds, 
but  they  were  experienced  men  who  had  the 
confidence  of  men  who  possessed  money  and 
who  were  willing  to  invest  it  in  a  safe  enter¬ 
prise,  and  support  soon  came  from  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  so  that  now  the  reorganization  starts 
with  unlimited  funds,  and  still  greater  im¬ 
provements  to  the  property  are  assured. 


(From  The  LEADER,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

June  30,  1899.) 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
ends  at  midnight  to-night.  Receiver  John  K. 
Cowen  will  then  become  president  and  Re¬ 
ceiver  Oscar  G.  Murray  first  vice  president 
of  the  great  system.  These  two  men,  who  are 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  capable  and 
progressive  of  American  railroad  men,  have 
done  remarkable  work  as  the  agents  of  the 
courts  in  the  management  of  the  system  dur¬ 
ing  its  financial  stress.  They  have  made  it  a 
road  that  must  be  classed  among  the  great¬ 
est  and  very  best  of  the  lines  in  America,  and 
therefore  in  the  world.  They  have  straight¬ 
ened  out  monetary  tangles  that  might  have 
appalled  them;  they  have  made  way  improve¬ 
ments  on  a  wholesale  scale;  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  equipment  of  the  very  highest  stand¬ 
ard,  and  have  worked  out  in  every  detail  a 
policy  of  management  and  operation  that  is 
superb  in  every  respect.  The  achievements 
of  these  men  have  made  them  the  recipients 
of  the  highest  expression  of  admiration,  and 
they  are  well  worthy  of  it. 
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(From  Tlie  DISPATCH,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

July  1,  1899.) 

A  SUCCESSFUL  MANAGEMENT. 

At  midnight  yesterday  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
receivership  terminated,  the  reorganization 
.being  complete.  This  receivership  is  notable 
.because  during  its  continuance  a  great  rail¬ 
road  system  has  been  completely  rehabili¬ 
tated  and  the  financial  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  reorganized  without  a  foreclosure.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  how  the 
'Baltimore  and  Ohio  property  was  misused 
prior  to  the  receivership.  It  suffices  to  say 
that'  roadbed  and  equipment  were  run  down 
rto  a  condition  not  suitable  to  the  uses  of  a 
leading  trunk  line. 

When  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray 
were  appointed  by  the  United  States  Court 
to  take  charge  of  the  road  they  not  only 
found  its  finances  muddled,  but  the  road  was 
unable  to  handle  its  traffic.  They  set  about 
first  to  improve  the  road  and  their  success 
has  been  marvelous.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
new  rails  have  been  laid  and  these  rails  are 
being  traversed  by  first-class  rolling  stock. 
With  the  re-equipment  came  the  ability  to 
earn  money.  New  schedules,  new  trains  and 
new  motive  power  put  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  into  condition  to  compete  with  its 
strongest  rivals. 

When  the  receivers  retired  last  night  it 
w'as  with  the  satisfactory  knowledge  that 
the  property  is  not  merely  in  a  self-support¬ 
ing  condition,  but  that  it  is  a  dividend  payer. 
There  were  times — in  the  early  days  of  the 
receivership — when  their  management  was 
severely  criticised  as  extravagant,  but  the 
results  have  fully  justified  their  liberal 
policy. 


(From  The  PRESS,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

June  30,  1899.) 

•The  receivers  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  have 
covered  themselves  with  credit.  They  are 
handing  back  to  the  stockholders  a  splendid¬ 
ly  rehabilitated  property,  before  which  there 
is  a  prospect  of  unlimited  prosperity. 

(From  Tlie  PRESS,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  0.  K. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  by  the  receivership  under  whose  con¬ 
trol  it  has  been  for  two  years  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  financial  accomplishments  of 
the  past  decade.  The  history  of  railroad  re¬ 
ceiverships  in  this  country  has  been  mainly 
a  record  of  disappointments.  Seldom  has  a 
great  property  been  rescued  from  physical 
and  financial  deterioration  as  thoroughly  and 
rapidly  as  the  B.  &  O.  has  been  under  the 


receivership  of  President  Cowen  and  First 
Vice-President  Murray.  In  accordance  with 
the  scheme  of  reorganization  there  have  been 
new  issues  of  $70,000,000  of  SV2  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  $50,000,000  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  $40,- 
000,000  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,000  common 
stock  out  of  the  $35,000,000  authorized.  The 
old  issues  of  bonds  have  been  canceled  with 
the  exception  of  about  1  per  cent.,  which  are 
amply  secured. 

The  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  receivers  which  has  not  yet  been  paid 
is  as  follows:  Equipment  obligations,  $1,100,- 
294.10;  receivers’  certificates,  $131,000;  due  the 
Mercantile  Trust  and  Deposit  company,  $40,- 
000.  None  of  these  claims  have  been  present¬ 
ed  as  yet,  and  many  are  not  due;  but  all  are 
secured.  The  $8,500,000  4%  per  cent,  terminal 
mortgage  bonds  remain  in  existence,  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  preserve  them. 

The  receivership  ended  formally  yesterday, 
when  the  courts  discharged  the  receivers  and 
ordered  the  property  to  be  reconveyed  to  the 
stockholders.  As  President  Cowen  and  Vice- 
President  Murray  will  remain  in  active  con¬ 
trol,  the  future  of  the  road  is  assured.  They 
have  demonstrated  a  magnificent  executive 
capacity,  and  are  justly  receiving  encomiums 
from  all  directions. 

(From  The  READER,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

July  1,  1899.) 

At  midnight  last  night  the  receivership 
under  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
has  been  managed  for  more  than  three  years, 
came  to  an  end,  and  a  substantial  plan  of  re¬ 
organization  having  been  prepared,  the  rail¬ 
road  property  is  now  restored  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  the  original  charter  of  the  road 
continues  in  force.  This  gratifying  achieve¬ 
ment  is  the  result  of  wise  and  business-like 
management,  and  the  short  time  that  it  has 
taken  to  accomplish  it  attests  in  a  signal 
manner  the  splendid  possibilities  of  the  B.  & 
O.  system  and  the  substantial  and  valuable 
character  of  the  foundation  on  which  its  se¬ 
curities  rest.  Such  an  exhibition  of  recuper¬ 
ative  power  after  years  of  gross  mismanage¬ 
ment  tells  its  own  story. 

Under  the  new  order  of  things  provision 
is  made  for  the  further  development  of  the 
resources  and  opportunities  of  the  B.  &  O. 
property  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  ever 
and  the  improvements  contemplated  give 
promise  of  bringing  the  system  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  Ample  capital  is  at  hand  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  program. 

Pittsburg  has  a  special  interest  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  B.  &  O.,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  here  one  of  the  central  depots  of  the 
system  and  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
to  and  from  this  city  over  the  B.  &  O.  lines 
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is  enormous.  The  success  of  the  great  rail¬ 
roads  centering  here  is  -■  obviously  a  very 
considerable  factor  in  the  promotion  of  local 
interests.  Hence  no  warmer  congratulations 
are  likely  ,  to  be  extended  to  the  B.  &  O.  man¬ 
agement  than  those  which  come  from  this 
community. 


(From  The  DISPATCH,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

July  6,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

— This  receivership  has  been  a  unique  and 
marked  success  in  every  way.  Updn  it  hearty 
congratulations  may  well  be  extended  to  the 
road’s  receivers,  who,  it  is  understood,  are 
to  be  the  new  officers  of  the  road  under  the 
coming  regime. — -Boston  Globe. 

— During  the  three  years  and  four  months 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  system  they  have  in  a  great 
measure  rebuilt  it,  and  they  have  restored 
it  to  the  bondholders  in  better  condition  than 
it  ever  was  in  before.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  great  property,  but  the  results  seem  to 
have  justified  the  heavy  expenditure. — Balti¬ 
more  News. 

— All  hail  to  the  new  B.  &  O. !  May  its  fu¬ 
ture  be  even  brighter  than  the  brightest  days 
of  its  past.— Baltimore  American. 

— The  restoration  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
to  a  condition  of  solvency  is  one  of  the  grati¬ 
fying  incidents  illustrating  the  general  prog¬ 
ress  of  prosperity  in  this  country  which  will 
be  hailed  with  a  sincere  sense  of  satisfaction 
by  all  intelligent  property  holders  who  have 
estate  in  the  common  welfare. — Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

— This  action  of  the  controlling  court  in  ter¬ 
minating  the  receivership  is  in  itself  a  tribute 
to  the  successful  and  eminently  business-like 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  road  by 
Receivers  Cowen  and  Murray,  who  will  now 
assume  the  duties  of  President  and  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  respectively. 
It  is  also  excellent  evidence  of  the  prosperity 
attending  the  business  of  the  road,  a  pros¬ 
perity  which  speaks  forcibly  of  good  times 
in  the  territory  covered  by  the  company’s 
lines. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

— Its  modern  enlargements  and  betterments 
have  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  progress, 
and  this  restoration  to  the  stockholders  with 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  the  successful 
directors  under  the  receivership  still  actively 
identified  with  the  management,  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  yet  greater  stability  and  prosperity  in 
the  future. — Philadelphia  Call. 


(From  The  AMERICAN,  Baltimore,  Md., 
June  29,  1899.) 

THE  NEW  B.  &  0. 

At  midnight  to-morrow  night  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  receivership  will  termin¬ 
ate,  and  the  property  will  pass  into  possession 
of  its  new  owners.  The  trials  and  tribulations 
of  this  great  Maryland  corporation  have  been 
many  during  the  past  few  years,  but  it  has 
risen  from  the  fire  of  trouble  greater,  health¬ 
ier  and  more  effective  than  ever.  It  was  taken 
by  the  receivers  a  physical  and  financial 
wreck.  It  passes  from  them  almost  physical¬ 
ly  perfect,  and  financially  herculean  in  its 
strength.  The  road  has  been  taken  in  charge 
by  new  blood,  although  the  old  officers  are 
continued;  it  has  formed  some  most  advan¬ 
tageous  traffic  alliances,  and  has  prospects 
brighter  than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The 
material  interests  of  Baltimore  are  closely 
allied  with  those  of  this  corporation,  and 
every  loyal  Baltimorean  will  wish  for  it  a 
long  and  excessively  prosperous  career. 


(From  The  NEWS,  Baltimore,  Md., 

June  30,  1899.) 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RECEIVERSHIP 
ENDED. 

Messrs.  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Mur¬ 
ray  have  received  their  discharge  as  receiv¬ 
ers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
will  formally  turn  the  property  over  to  the 
reorganized  company  at  the  close  of  to-day. 
During  the  three  years  and  four  months 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  system  they  have  in  a  great 
measure  rebuilt  it,  and  they  have  restored  it 
to  the  bondholders  in  better  condition  than  it 
ever  was  in  before.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
great  property,  but  the  results  seem  to  have 
justified  the  heavy  expenditures.  The  re¬ 
ceivers  began  operating  the  road  under  most 
discouraging  circumstances,  but  they  assum¬ 
ed  the  task  with  the  determination  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  they  have  corrected  the  errors  and 
shortcomings  of  the  past.  The  sum  of  $22,- 
000,000  has  been  spent  up  to  date  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  rolling  stock,  steel  rails,  ties 
and  bridge  material;  and  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  its  history  the  property  is  in 
position  to  handle  its  business  properly.  The 
greater  part  of  the  system  has  been  relaid 
with  heavy  steel  rails,  powerful  locomotives 
have  been  placed  in  service,  and  modern  pas¬ 
senger  coaches  and  freight  cars  have  been 
added  to  the  equipment.  Curves  have  been 
straightened  and  grades  reduced.  Bridges 
have  been  rebuilt  and  strengthened,  and  all 
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other  branches  of  the  service  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  with  the  result  that  freight  tonnage 
has  been  increased  24  per  cent.,  while  freight 
train  mileage  has  been  decreased  4  1-3  per 
cent.  The  economies  have  made  it  possible 
to  increase  freight  train  earnings  per  mile 
from  $1.23  to  $1.40.  This  showing  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  Baltimoreans  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  receivers.  There  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  new  management  will  be 
sound  in  its  business  principles,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  the  city  to  which  the  railroad 
owes  its  origin. 


(From  The  HERA1D,  Baltimore,  Md., 
June  30,  1899.) 

REHABILITATION  OF  THE  B.  &  0. 

Under  an  order  issued  by  Judge  Morris, 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  to-night  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  receivers  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  persons  who  hold  its  securities, 
and  the  accountability  of  the  officers  for  their 
management  to  judges  will  cease. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  years  during 
which  the  property  has  been  in  liquidation 
many  important  changes  have  taken  place. 
When  the  receivers  took  charge,  on  February 
29,  1S96,  the  system  was  in  wretched  physical 
condition.  The  rolling  stock,  even  if  it  had 
been  in  good  condition,  was  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  business  requirements  of  the 
road,  while  the  trackage  had  deteriorated  to 
an  extent  that  made  economic  administration 
impossible.  Heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves 
militated  against  the  hauling  of  long  trains, 
and  in  various  other  respects  the  line,  with 
all  of  its  branches,  was  at  a  serious  disad¬ 
vantage  compared  with  competing  railways. 

The  first  work  of  the  receivers  was  to 
authorize  extensive  repairs.  All  the  cars 
and  engines  which  could  be  made  serviceable 
were  overhauled,  and  weak  spots  in  the  road 
were  strengthened.  In  this  way  rolling  stock 
that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  wreck  and 
ruin  was  made  valuable  and  great  waste  pre¬ 
vented.  Next  contracts  were  entered  into  for 
thousands  of  new  cars  and  for  locomotives  of 
the  most  improved  type,  capable  of  pulling 
several  times  as  heavy  loads  as  the  old  ones. 
Orders  for  new  steel  rails  followed,  and  large 
sums  were  expended  in  straightening  the 
line  so  that  trains  could  move  without  the 
aid  of  “helpers”  at  various  points.  Stations 
were  rendered  more  attractive  and  various 
innovations  which  would  admit  of  reductions 
in  the  cost  of  operation  were  introduced. 

These  changes  necessitated  an  enormous 
outlay,  but  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course  was 
demonstrated  by  results.  The  Baltimore  and 


Ohio  will  be  turned  over  to  the  new  proprie¬ 
tors  in  a  condition  that  renders  it  fully  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  its  own  with  any  other  system. 
Once  more  it  can  take  a  place  among  the 
best-equipped  lines  in  the  country.  Again  it 
may  aspire  to  the  important  position  it  once 
held.  Its  capacity  is  now  equal  to  any  de¬ 
mands  which  may  be  made  upon  it,  and 
Baltimore  must  inevitably  reap  vast  benefits 
from  the  rehabilitation. 

To  Mr.  John  K.  Cowen,  president  and  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  to  Mr.  Oscar  G.  Murray,  co-re¬ 
ceiver,  are  due  marked  commendation  for  the 
high  order  of  managerial  ability  which  they 
have  revealed  in  the  adjustment  of  the  colos¬ 
sal  difficulties  that  confronted  the  operation 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  To  their  judicious 
management  is  evidently  due  the  present  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  which  environ  this  great 
artery  of  trade. 


(From  The  POST,  Washington,  D.  C., 

July  1,  1899.) 

THE  REHABILITATED  B.  &  0. 

A  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  begins  to-day  with  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  receivership  and  the  assumption 
of  control  by  the  new  owners.  It  promises  to 
be  as  bright  an  era  as  any  that  this  historic 
institution  has  ever  witnessed.  Under  the 
management  of  the  receivers,  Messrs.  John  K. 
Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray,  this  great  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  entirely  rehabilitated  and  the 
reorganization  has  been  effected  without  a 
foreclosure.  It  is  safe  to  write  this  down 
as  a  record  that  has  no  parallel.  Two  years 
ago  the  property  was  a  wreck  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  It  had  been  running  down  until 
it  had  reached  a  state  of  almost  pitiable  im- 
potency.  It  was  great  only  in  its  history  and 
traditions  and  in  the  interests  involved  in 
its  decline.  The  receivers  had  before  them  as 
difficult  a  task  as  wras  ever  undertaken  in 
any  business  enterprise,  and  their  splendid 
success  in  its  performance  gives  them  a  right 
to  the  cordial  and  grateful  congratulations  of 
the  residents  of  this  city,  whose  progress  and 
prosperity  are,  to  a  large  extent,  affected  by 
the  fortunes  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  The 
work  of  physical  and  financial  reform  has 
been  so  energetically  and  ably  prosecuted 
that  the  road  goes  out  of  the  receivership  in 
excellent  physical  condition  and  robust  in  its 
finances.  Mr.  Cowen  resumes  his  duties  as 
President  and  Mr.  Murray  those  of  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  and  General  Manager.  With  the  “new 
blood”  that  has  acquired  a  controlling  inter¬ 
est,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  business,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  officials  will 
continue  the  success  that  has  so  signally 
distinguished  their  work  as  receivers. 
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(From  The  BOSTON  ADVERTISER, 

July  3,  1899.) 

The  B.  &  O.  is  now  out  of  the  receivers’ 
hands,  and  has  been  formally  turned  over  to 
the  stockholders.  The  receivership  of  this 
road  has  been  remarkable,  in  that  the  receiv¬ 
ers  were  not  content  simply  to  keep  the  road 
where  it  was.  They  were  granted  more  than 
usual  power,  which  they  exercised  to  build  up 
the  road  in  every  department.  When  they 
took  possession  the  roadbed  and  equipment 
alike  were  run  down,  so  much  so  that  the 
B.  &  O.  was  a  by-word  all  over  the  country. 

In  three  years  the  receivers  transformed 
the  road  completely,  so  that  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  receive  it  again  as  a  first-class  property, 
bearing  comparison  with  the  great  trunk 
lines.  Extensive  as  this  work  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  has  been,  it  is  of  course  not  yet  com¬ 
plete.  The  stockholders,  through  their  di¬ 
rectors,  should,  and  doubtless  will,  continue 
the  work,  that  the  property  will  not  deteri¬ 
orate.  The  management  is  practically  the 
same  as  under  the  receivership,  so  that  main¬ 
tenance  is  assured  while  the  new  elements 
in  the  directory  are  progressive  and  aggres¬ 
sive. 

The  old  company  had  over  thirty  classes 
of  securities;  the  new  has  only  four  bond 
issues,  the  greater  part  of  which  bear  ZV2 
per  cent,  interest.  The  reorganization  scheme 
has  greatly  simplified  the  finances  of  the 
company.  The  SV2  per  cent,  bonds  are  quoted 
above  par,  showing  the  extent  of  public  con¬ 
fidence.  Dividends  on  the  preferred  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  economies  possible  in  opera¬ 
tion,  to  which  heavy  expenditures  for  perma¬ 
nent  improvements  have  been  charged. 


(From  The  GLOBE,  Boston,  Mass., 

June  30,  1899.) 

A  RECEIVERSHIP  THAT  PAID. 

Everybody  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
history  of  American  railways  and  their  vicis¬ 
situdes  knows  what  “passing  into  receivers’ 
hands’’  has  often  meant — the  finishing  stroke 
in  a  long  contest  against  adverse  conditions. 

But  the  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railway,  which  is  to  terminate  to-night 
at  midnight,  offers  a  bright  and  shining  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule  in  such  proceed¬ 
ings.  This  receivership  has  been  a  unique 
and  marked  success  in  every  way.  Upon  it 
hearty  congratulations  may  well  be  extended 
to  the  road’s  receivers,  who,  it  is  understood, 
are  to  be  the  new  officers  of  the  road  under 
the  coming  regime. 

These  gentlemen  have  rehabilitated,  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  a  single  foreclosure,  the  prop¬ 
erty  intrusted  to  their  keeping.  In  such  hands 
as  theirs,  continued  success  in  railway  man¬ 
agement  seems  well  assured. 


(From  The  HERALD,  Boston,  Mass., 

July  1,  1899.) 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  RECORD. 

At  midnight  last  night,  the  receivership 
which  Messrs.  John  H.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G. 
Murray  have  for  a  long  time  past  exercised 
over  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  came  to  an  end, 
the  receivers  passing  back  the  property  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  road  in  a  reorganized, 
rehabilitated  condition,  as  the  result  of  their 
faithful  services,  and  this  without  the  need 
of  foreclosure  of  any  kind.  None  of  the 
pledges  of  the  company  have  been  impaired, 
as  no  scaling  down  of  any  kind  has  been 
resorted  to.  The  receivers  have  worked  in 
the  interest  of  both  creditors  and  debtors, 
and  have  believed  that  it  was  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  each  class  that  the  property  should 
be  managed  in  a  thorough,  business-like 
manner.  The  result  of  this  management  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  that  the  company  has  had 
a  sufficiently  large  income  to  easily  meet  its 
current  expenses  and  fixed  charges,  and  also 
such  deferred  payments  as  originally  led  to 
the  appointment  of  the  receivers.  It  is  not 
often  in  this  country  that  results  such  as  this 
have  been  attained.  Ordinarily  a  receiver¬ 
ship  in  railroad  matters  is  but  the  prelude 
to  financial  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  one  or 
another  of  various  classes  of  investors.  In 
the  case  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  a  good  one,  its  chief  element  of 
weakness  being  that  large  burdens  had  been 
assumed  in  the  construction  of  new  railway 
lines,  which  did  not  immediately  bring  in 
adequate  returns.  But  time  and  great  busi¬ 
ness  ability  have  to  quite  a  degree  corrected 
these  defects,  and  now  the  road  appears  to 
be— thanks  to  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray — 
in  an  excellent  financial  condition,  and,  as 
such,  prepared  to  take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  great  railway  systems  of  this  country. 

(From  The  COMMERCIAE  ADVERTISER, 

New  York,  June  30,1899.) 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal  year 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
once  more  will  come  into  possession  of  its 
own.  The  receivership  now  closing  dates 
from  February,  1896.  In  all  of  the  essential 
elements  of  a  modern  trunk  line  the  new 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  a  very  different  prop¬ 
osition  from  the  old  one.  It  has  new  blood 
in  its  management — blood  that  unquestion¬ 
ably  will  tell  in  results  before  the  lapse  of 
many  months.  It  has  a  financial  position  so 
strong  that  its  bonds,  though  young,  have 
already  a  “gilt  edged”  appearance,  while  the 
prospects  for  full  4  per  cent,  dividends  on 
the  preferred  stock  by  another  year,  with 
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something  over  for  the  common,  are  favor¬ 
able.  And  it  has  a  physical  condition  that 
will  give  it  first-rate  advantages  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  increased  earning  power.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  Central  used  to  re¬ 
gard  Baltimore  and  Ohio  with  more  or  less 
derision.  They  can  do  so  no  longer. 

Taking  the  factors  in  the  situation  iri  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  western 
men  that  recently  have  entered  the  directory 
will  exert  no  little  influence  in  the  company’s 
favor.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  no  longer  a 
family  or^a  local  affair,  but  an  institution  in 
which  men  of  national  reputations  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  business  and  in  railroad  management 
are  concerned.  The  Chicago  contingent 
should  prove  valuable.  Then  the  amount  of 
traffic  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  can 
turn  over  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  take 
from  it  through  the  lakes  probably  is  not  yet 
fully  estimated.  The  other  trunk  lines,  too, 
are  essentially  New  York  corporations.  That 
the  west  is  largely  interested  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  road  possibly  may  count  in  its  favor 
practically,  as  well  as  sentimentally,  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

As  a  financial  project  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  prospectus  is  complete.  It  does  not,  like 
another  reorganization  plan  of  more  recent 
date,  omit  detailed  estimates  of  taxes  and 
terminal  rentals.  The  old  list  of  bonds  shows 
some  thirty  different  securities  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  system.  The  company  begins 
life  over  again  with  only  four  classes  of 
bonds,  and  with  five-sevenths  of  the  total 
issue  of  $175,000,000  bearing  only  3Vi  per  cent, 
interest.  The  total  interest  charge  on  the 
bonded  debt  stands  at  $6,375,000.  Rentals 
amount  to  $777,000,  and  taxes  are  estimated 
at  $839,000.  These  figures,  it  should  be  said, 
include  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwest¬ 
ern  as  well  as  the  parent  company.  The  new 
company  thus  starts  out  with  total  charges 
of  approximately  $7,991,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  official  estimate  of 
net  income  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  $10,286,000.  If,  as  is  proper,  taxes  and 
rentals  be  deducted  from  income  in  advance, 
rather  than  added  to  interest,  we  have  this 
result:  Surplus  available  for  interest  on  the 
business  of  1898,  $8,670,000;  interest  charges, 
$6,375,000,  or  74  per  cent,  of  the  available 
funds.  The  official  estimate  makes  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  $2,295,000,  after  the  payment  of  in¬ 
terest,  4  7-8  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock. 

Obviously,  however,  the  immediate  realiza¬ 
tion  of  such  estimates  should  not  be  aijtici- 
pated  with  too  great  enthusiasm.  Rome  was 
not  built,  and  a  great  trunk  line  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio’s  character  cannot  be  rebuilt 
in  a  day.  On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  proper 
in  the  ten  months  to  April  30  gross  earnings 


increased  $735,000,  but  net  decreased  $684,000. 
This  signifies,  of  course,  the  continuance  of 
extraordinary  expenditures.  In  all  likelihood 
the  remainder  of  the  year  will  tell  the  same 
story.  But  Baltimore  and  Ohio  comes  from 
the  hands  of  the  receivers  well  finished,  not 
half  finished,  as  Atchison  was.  To  compare 
the  results  of  the  year  that  ends  to-day  with 
the  reorganization  prophecies  obviously 
would  be  irrational.  Comparison  will  be 
made  fairly,  however,  between  the  estimates 
that  have  been  outlined  above  and  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  year  that  will  begin  to-mor¬ 
row.  For  the  year  1898-99  all  hands 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  earning  of  the 
interest  on  the  new  bonds,  let  alone,  say,  1 
to  2  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  policy  that 
was  adopted  at  the  very  outset  of  the  re¬ 
ceivership  and  has  been  carried  out  faithful¬ 
ly  by  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray,  with  the 
hearty  support  of  the  owners  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  is  about  to  bear  fruit.  From  all  ap¬ 
pearances  the  millions  that  have  been  used 
to  bring  Baltimore  and  Ohio  up  into  the 
same  class  with  Pennsylvania  in  point  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  have  not  been  spent  in  vain.  Neither 
millions  nor  hundreds  of  millions  would  avail 
to  level  the  Alleghanies,  and  thus  to  give  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  New  York  Central’s 
eastbound  grades.  But  those  who  give  heed 
to  the  problems  of  economy  in  transportation 
find  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  remarkable 
results  already,  with  the  promise  of  still 
more  astonishing  achievements  to  come.  This 
fact  means  much  more  for  the  security  hold¬ 
ers  in  the  long  run  than  a  few  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  more  or  less,  of  divisible  in¬ 
come  this  summer  could  mean. 


(From  The  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER, 
New  York,  July  1,1899.) 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  REORGANIZA¬ 
TION. 

The  termination  of  the  receivership  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  occurred  at  mid¬ 
night  on  Friday,  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  recent  events  in  the  railroad  world.  An 
official  of  the  road,  speaking  of  the  condition 
of  the  road,  said:  “The  new  company  will 
appreciate  the  effects  of  the  court’s  broad 
views  in  allowing  the  receivers  to  raise 
enough  funds  to  improve  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  road  and  to  buy  equipment.  The 
property  is  how  in  good  shape,  with  enough 
of  the  best  equipment  to  handle  its  large 
traffic  efficiently  and  economically.  The  net 
earnings  will  soon  show  this.  The  next  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  will  be  the  seventy-third, 
as  the  company’s  original  charter  remains 
in  force.”  The  reorganization  plan  gives 
the  company  the  following  new  securities: 
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'Prior  lien  zy2  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  $70,000,- 
-000;  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds, 
$63,000,000;  4  per  cent,  non-cumulative  prefer¬ 
red  stock,  $40,000,000;  common  stock,  $35,000,- 
000.  On  June  28  the  preferred  stock  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $60,000,000,  and  the  common  stock 
to  $45,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway. 

The  plan  also  provided  for  the  payment 
in  full  of  all  receivers’  indebtedness,  the  en¬ 
tire  floating  debt  of  the  company,  represented 
by  promissory  notes  and  negotiable  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  of  all  car  trusts  obligations,  enab¬ 
ling  the  company  to  begin  the  fiscal  year  of 
1899-1900  with  all  its  obligations  paid.  Pro¬ 
posed  expenditures  aggregate  $10,000,000.  The 
new  cars  cost  $10,000,000;  locomotives,  $2,500,- 
000;  steel  rail,  $2,142,132;  cross  ties,  $1,200,000; 
ballast,  $525,000;  steel  bridges  aggregate 
$750,000,  and  as  much  more  was  spent  on 
terminals.  Maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls  in 
three  years  was  about  $12,000,000.  The  total 
amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of  which  $15,- 
000,000  were  secured  by  the-  issuance  of  re¬ 
ceivers’  certificates  and  the  balance  through 
car  trusts,  earning  from  the  property  and 
from  the  reorganization  managers.  Most  of 
the  purchases  of  equipment  and  rail  were 
made  when  material  was  low  in  price  and 
manufacturing  concerns  were  in  great  need 
of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation. 
Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton 
more  than  when  the  receivers  made  their 
purchases,  and  locomotives  have  advanced 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment 
alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would  cost  $5,- 
000,000  more  and  the  other  improvements  $1,- 
000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  has  issued  a  circular  an¬ 
nouncing  the  retention  of  all  the  employes 
of  the  receivers  in  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


(From  The  PRESS,  New  York,  July  3,  1899.) 

Another  feature  of  the  financial  week  was 
the  termination  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
receivership.  It  was  the  last  of  the  big  lines 
to  pass  from  under  the  protection  of  the 
courts,  and  the  successful  plan  of  the  receiv¬ 
ers  established  a  precedent  in  railroad  finan¬ 
cial  management.  The  line  was  reorganized 
physically  as  well  as  financially,  the  receiv¬ 
ers  having  borrowed  money  for  the  purpose. 
The  plan  at  the  start  was  opposed  by  many 
successful  Wall  Street  men,  J.  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan  being  included  in  the  number.  But 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  persisted.  The 
result  is  practically  a  new  trunk  line,  a  mod¬ 
ern  railroad  and  one  that  in  the  new  rail¬ 
road  pool  will  receive  its  just  share  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


(From  The  WALL  STREET  DAILY  NEWS, 
New  York,  June  2<>,  1899.) 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  must  follow  the  course  of  gross 
earnings  to  determine  the  value  of  its  securi¬ 
ties.  It  may  be  stated  that  if  the  present 
receipts  can  be  held,  the  company  may  look 
forward  to  a  bright  future.  Net  earnings 
to  a  large  extent  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  will  provide  interest  and  preferred 
stock  dividends,  and  perhaps  something  for 
the  common. 

The  receivers’  administration  was  notable 
in  many  ways.  They  had  greater  power  than 
was  ever  before  granted  or  assumed  by  a 
court  over  a  bankrupt  property,  and  with 
the  enormous  funds  raised  practically  re¬ 
constructed  the  road.  This  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  move  the  quantity 
of  freight  required  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
The  old  road  was  continually  losing  tonnage, 
because  its  transportation  facilities  and 
equipment  were  so  poor  and  deficient  that 
the  tracks  were  blockaded,  while  the  cost 
of  moving  freight  was  prohibitory.  The  ton¬ 
nage  carried  is  now  from  a  fourth  to  a  half 
greater  than  before  the  receivership,  but  it 
is  handled  expeditiously,  and  what  is  of  a 
great  importance,  economically.  The  present 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
pete  for  trunk  line  traffic  and  make  a  profit 
at  a  gross  rate  only  as  large  as  the  cost  of 
transportation  a  few  years  ago.  No  ship¬ 
ment  is  now  refused  to  the  road  because  it 
would  be  delayed,  nor  do  passengers  hesitate 
to  use  its  trains  because  of  poor  service  or 
fears  of  accidents.  The  ability  shown  by 
the  receivers  in  attracting  new  tonnage  and 
travel  has  been  as  great  as  their  energy  in 
putting  the  road  in  condition  to  meet  modern 
competition. 

The  question  remains,  however:  Can  this 
increased  traffic  be  retained?  It  has  been 
obtained  chiefly  by  low  rates  and  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  in  coal  and  grain,  highly  competitive 
tonnage.  In  1894  the  ton-mile-rate  on  the 
system  was  6.4  mills;  in  1898  it  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  4.58  mills.  Even  with  this  consider¬ 
able  drop  in  the  freight  rate,  the  reduced 
cost  of  transportation,  made  possible  by  the 
reconstruction  work  of  the  receivers  and 
their  improved  transportation  methods,  yield¬ 
ed  as  much  net  profit  as  the  higher  rate 
of  four  years  previous.  The  cost  of  train 
service  will  undoubtedly  be  further  reduced, 
so  that  net  profits  will  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing  if  the  gross  receipts  hold  up.  The  criti¬ 
cal  question  then  is:  Can  the  gains  in  traf¬ 
fic,  represented  by  an  increase  of  25  per  cent, 
in  the  freight  tonnage  in  1898  and  over  6  per 
cent,  in  passenger  business,  be  held  or  im¬ 
proved  upon,  with  a  more  conservative  traf¬ 
fic  policy  enforced? 
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(From  The  TRIBUNE,  New  York,  July  1,  1899.) 

BRILLIANT  WORK  OF  RECEIVERS. 


Important  and  Extensive  Improvements 

Made  by  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
at  midnight  last  night  passed  again  into  the 
control  of  its  stockholders,  after  a  receiver¬ 
ship  which  had  lasted  since  February  29,  1896, 
and  to-day  the  receivers,  John  K.  Cowen 
and  Oscar  G.  Murray,  will  resume  their  duties 
as  president  and  first  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  respectively  of  the  reorganized 
and  now  thoroughly  solvent  corporation. 
Wall  street  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
work  of  these  men  during  the  period  of  re¬ 
ceivership.  Grades  have  been  made  easier, 
so  that  a  trip  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is 
no  longer  similar  to  an  ocean  voyage  in  its 
effect  on  the  passenger  subject  to  seasick¬ 
ness,  and  an  important  saving  in  the  cost 
of  freight  transportation  has  also  been  ef¬ 
fected;  many  new  locomotives  and  freight 
and  passenger  cars  have  been  put  in  service, 
long  stretches  of  new  and  heavy  track  have 
been  laid,  and  in  every  way  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system  has  been  brought  up  to 
a  high  plane  of  excellence.  Millions  have 
been  expended  on  these  improvements,  and 
in  the  increase  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
company,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  railroad 
men  that  the  receivers  have  disbursed  these 
great  sums  wisely  and  effectively. 

Under  the  plan  of  reorganization  the  com¬ 
pany  will  issue  from  time  to  time  in  the  next 
five  years  bonds  to  meet  the  cost  of  future 
improvements,  but  there  will  be  no  increase 
in  the  gross  fixed  charges  of  the  company, 
the  interest  on  all  the  bonds,  those  author¬ 
ized  as  well  as  those  outstanding,  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  estimate  of  fixed 
charges.  While  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  made  any  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Southern  Railway,  it  is  known 
that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  several  railway  systems  of  the 
South  which  desire  to  come  into  close  traffic 
relations  with  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  will  in  the  future  be  a 
leading  factor  in  the  railway  field  of.  the 
prosperous  and  growing  South. 

(From  The  WAUL,  STREET  REVIEW, 

NeAV  York,  July  7,  1899.) 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal  year 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
once  more  will  come  into  possession  of  its 
own.  The  receivership  now  closing  dates 
from  February,  1896.  In  all  of  the  essential 
elements  of  a  modern  trunk  line  the  new 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  a  very  different  prop¬ 


osition  from  the  old  one.  It  has  new  blood 
in  its  management — blood  that  unquestion¬ 
ably  will  tell  in  results  before  the  lapse  of 
many  months.  It  has  a  financial  position 
so  strong  that  its  bonds,  though  young,  have 
already  a  “gilt-edge”  appearance,  while  the 
prospects  for  full  4  per  cent,  dividends  on 
the  preferred  stock  by  another  year,  with 
something  over  for  the  common,  are  favor¬ 
able.  And  it  has  a  physical  condition  that 
will  give  it  first-rate  advantages  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  increased  earning  power.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  Central  used  to  re¬ 
gard  Baltimore  and  Ohio  with  more  *or  less 
derision.  They  can  do  so  no  longer. 

Taking  the  factors  in  the  situation  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  western  men 
that  recently  have  entered  the  directory  will 
exert  no  little  influence  in  the  company’s 
favor.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  no  longer  a 
family  or  a  local  affair,  but  an  institution 
in  which  men  of  national  reputations  and 
success  in  business  and  in  railroad  manage¬ 
ment  are  concerned.  The  Chicago  contin¬ 
gent  should  prove  valuable.  Then  the  amount 
of  traffic  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
can  turn  over  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
or  take  from  it  through  the  lakes,  probably  is 
not  yet  fully  estimated.  The  other  trunk  lines, 
too,  are  essentially  New  York  corporations. 
That  the  West  is  largely  interested  in  the 
Baltimore  road  possibly  may  count  in  its 
favor  practically,  as  well  as  sentimentally,  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

As  a  final  project  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
prospectus  is  complete.  It  does  not,  like  an¬ 
other  reorganization  plan  of  more  recent 
date,  omit  detailed  estimates  of  taxes  and 
terminal  rentals.  The  old  list  of  bonds 
shows  some  thirty  different  securities  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  system.  The  company 
begins  life  over  again  with  only  four  classes 
of  bonds,  and  with  five-sevenths  of  the  total 
issue  of  $175,000,000  bearing  only  3  1-2  per 
cent,  interest.  The  total  interest  charge  on 
the  bonded  debt  stands  at  $6,375,000.  Rentals 
amount  to  $777,000,  and  taxes  are  estimated 
at  $839,000.  These  figures,  it  should  be  said, 
include  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
as  well  as  the  parent  company.  The  new 
company  thus  starts  out  with  total  charges 
of  approximately  $7,991,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  official  estimate 
of  net  income  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  $10,286,000.  If,  as  is  proper,  taxes  and 
rentals  be  deducted  from  income  in  advance, 
rather  than  added  to  interest,  we  have  this 
result:  Surplus  available  for  interest  on  the 
business  of  1898,  $8,670,000;  interest  charges 
$6,375,000,  or  74  per  cent,  of  the  available 
funds.  The  official  estimate  makes  a  balance 
of  $2,295,000,  after  the  payment  of  interest, 

4  7-8  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock. 
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Obviously,  however,  the  immediate  realiza¬ 
tion  of  such  estimates  should  not  be  antici¬ 
pated  with  too  great  enthusiasm.  Rome  was 
not  built,  and  a  great  trunk  line  of  Baltimore 
and  Ohio’s  character  cannot  be  rebuilt  in  a 
day.  On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  proper  in 
the  ten  months  to  April  30  gross  earnings 
increased  $735,000,  but  net  decreased  $684,000. 
This  signifies,  of  course,  the  continuance  of 
extraordinary  expenditures.  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  tell  the 
same  story.  But  Baltimore  and  Ohio  comes 
from  the  hands  of  the  receivers  well  finished, 
not  half  finished,  as  Atchison  was.  To  com¬ 
pare  the  results  of  the  year  that  ends  to-day 
with  the  reorganization  prophecies  obviously 
would  be  irrational.  Comparison  will  be 
made  fairly,  however,  between  the  estimates 
that  have  been  outlined  above  and  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  year  that  will  begin  to-morrow. 
For  the  year  1898-99  all  hands  should  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  earning  of  the  interest  on 
the  new  bonds,  let  alone,  say,  1  to  2  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred  shares. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  policy  that 
was  adopted  at  the  very  outset  of  the  re¬ 
ceivership  and  has  been  carried  out  faith¬ 
fully  by  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray,  with 
the  hearty  support  of  the  owners  of  the 
property,  is  about  to  bear  fruit.  From  all 
appearances,  the  millions  that  have  been 
used  to  bring  Baltimore  and  Ohio  up  into 
the  same  class  with  Pennsylvania  in  point 
of  efficiency  have  not  been  spent  in  vain. 
Neither  millions  nor  hundreds  of  millions 
would  avail  to  level  the  Alleghenies,  and 
thus  to  give  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road 
New  York  Central’s  eastbound  grades.  But 
those  who  give  heed  to  the  problems  of 
economy  in  transportation  find  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  remarkable  results  already, 
•with  the  promise  of  still  more  astonishing 
achievements  to  come.  This  fact  means  much 
more  for  the  security  holders  in  the  long  run 
than  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  more 
or  less,  of  divisible  income  this  summer  could 
mean. 


(From  The  RAILWAY  AGE,  Chicago,  Ill., 
June  30,  1809.) 

THE  REORGANIZED  BALTIMORE  & 
OHIO. 

After  three  and  a  third  years  under  a  re¬ 
ceivership  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
at  midnight  to-night  will  be  restored  by  the 
court  to  the  stockholders,  without  passing 
through  the  costly  avenue  of  foreclosure.  The 
task  of  harmonizing  all  the  complicated  in¬ 
terests  of  a  great  railway  company  that  has 
become  insolvent  is  seldom  accomplished  by 
voluntary  action  of  creditors  and  owners, 
the  end  generally  being  foreclosure  sale, 


which  often  entirely  wipes  out  some  of  the 
securities,  and  not  infrequently  breaks  up  a 
well-planned  system  into  a  number  of  un¬ 
friendly  roads.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has 
emerged  from  the  ordeal  with  its  mileage 
increased  and  with  its  property  in  an  incom¬ 
parably  better  condition  than  before  the  in¬ 
solvency — thanks  largely  to  the  far-seeing 
wisdom  and  economical  extravagance  of  the 


receivers,  President  Cowen  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Murray.  In  roadway,  equipment,  struc¬ 
tures,  operating  methods  and  general  repu¬ 
tation,  the  B.  &  O.  of  to-day  is  a  resurrected 
property.  When  the  reorganization  is  com¬ 
pleted  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwest¬ 
ern,  of  which  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  the 
controlling  owner,  that  important  road  will 
be  returned  to  the  B.  <&  O.  system,  which 
will  then  be  composed  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio — Main  lines  and 

branches . 2,047 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern .  921 

Cleveland  Terminal  Valley  .  78 

Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  .  24 

Eastern  Ohio  .  19 

West  Virginia  &  Pittsburg  (leased) .  159 


Total  owned,  leased  and  operated . 3,248 

If  the  Pittsburg  and  Western,  in  which  the 
B.  &  O.  owns  a  large  interest  and  over  which 
its  trains  run  between  Pittsburg  and  Akron, 
is  restored  to  its  control,  that  will  add  343 
miles,  and  make  the  B.  &.  O.  system  foot  up 
3,591  miles.  Having  a  favorable  trackage 
arrangement  between  Philadelphia  and  Jer¬ 
sey  City'  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  and  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  and  owning  extensive  term¬ 
inals  on  Staten  Island,  the  B.  &.  O.  lines 
reach  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  with  branches  to  Lake  Erie  and  to 
many  interior  points.  Prepared  at  last  to 
compete  on  fairly  even  terms  with  the  other 
great  east  and  west  lines,  it  has  a  good 
chance  again  to  become  a  remunerative  prop¬ 
erty.  Under  the  reorganization  scheme,  by 
which  the  holders  of  the  old  securities  ex¬ 
changed  them  for  new  issues,  the  original 
stockholders  submitting  to  a  considerable 
assessment,  the  present  capitalization  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

Common  stock . $  45,000,000 

Preferred  stock  4  per  cent,  (author¬ 
ized  $60,000,000) . 

Prior  lien  mortgage  (authorized 

$75,000,000)  . 

First  mortgage  (authorized  $165,- 

000,000)  . 

B.  &  O.  Pittsburg  Junction  and 
Middle  Division  first  mortgage 

(authorized  $20,000,000)  . 

Southwestern  Division  first  mort¬ 
gage  (authorized  $45,000,000)  . 

Baltimore  Belt,  first  mortgage - 

Schuylkill  River  East  Side  Rail¬ 
road,  first  mortgage  . 
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This  is  a  heavy  capitalization  (about  $45,- 
000,000  less  than  that  of  the  Erie,  however), 
but  the  reorganization  committee  believes 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  property  more 
than  sufficient  to  carry  it.  Based  on  the 
earnings  for  1898  the  estimated  net  income 
is  $10,286,000.  The  charges — interest,  rentals 
and  taxes— are  put  at  $7,991,000,  leaving  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $2,295,000,  which  would  pay  the  4  per 
cent,  allowed  to  the  preferred  stock  and 
leave  a  margin  for  the  common.  The  new 
company,  relieved  from  floating  debt  and  the 
embarrassment  of  car  and  wheelage  trust 
payments  and  starting  with  a  substantial 
working  capital  begins  its  career  under  en¬ 
couraging  auspices.  The  liberal  policy  un¬ 
der  which  the  receivers  have  spent  $20,000,- 
000  in  improving  the  property  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  it  is  the  expectation  to  expend 
$20,000,000  more  in  the  next  few  years.  The 
great  decrease  in  operating  expenses  already 
effected  and  the  surprising  increase  in  traf¬ 
fic  now  enjoyed  evidence  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  inaugurated  by  th.e  receivers,  which 
will  continue  to  control  the  company,  under 
the  same  management. 


(From  The  INTER  OCEAN,  Chicago,  Ill., 
July  1,  1899.) 

HAIL  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  ! 

Historic  Railroad  Begins  New  Era  With 
Brightest  Prospects. 

After  being  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for 
over  three  years  at  midnight  last  night  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  by  order  of 
court,  was  restored  to  the  stockholders.  The 
task  of  harmonizing  all  the  complicated  in¬ 
terests  of  a  great  railway  company  that  has 
become  insolvent  is  rarely  accomplished  by 
voluntary  action  of  creditors  and  owners,  the 
end  generally  being  a  foreclosure  sale,  which 
wipes  out  entirely  some  of  the  securities  and 
not  infrequently  breaks  up  a  well-planned 
system  into  a  number  of  unfriendly  roads. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  emerged  from 
the  ordeal  with  its  mileage  increased  and 
with  its  property  in  an  incomparably  better 
condition  than  before  the  insolvency — and 
the  credit  for  it  belongs  to  the  receivers, 
John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray.  In 
roadway,  equipment,  structure,  operating 
methods,  and  general  reputation  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  of  to-day  is  as  good 
as  it  was  bad  before  the  receivership  began. 

The  new  company,  relieved  from  floating 
debt  and  the  embarrassment  of  car  and 
wheelage  trust  payments,  and  starting  with  a 
substantial  working  capital,  begins  its  career 
under  encouraging  auspices.  The  liberal  pol¬ 
icy  under  which  the  receivers  have  expended 
$20,000,000  in  improving  the  property  is  to  be 


continued,  the  expectation  being  to  spend  $20,- 
000,000  more  in  the  next  few  years.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  operating  expenses  already  effected 
and  the  surprising  increase  in  traffic  which 
it  has  gained  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  of  the  receivers,  and  as  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  company  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  out  that  policy. 


(From  The  CHRONICLE,  Chicago,  Ill., 
July  1,  1899.) 

RECEIVERSHIP  IS  ENDED. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Passes  Into  the  Hands 
of  its  Reorganizers. 

The  receivership  of  the  old  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road  ended  at  12  o’clock  last  night, 
when  the  reorganizers  took  hold  without  the 
expensive  formality  of  a.  foreclosure. 

Thus  ends  another  chapter  which,  the  re¬ 
ceivers  hope,  will  be  the  last  troublous  one 
in  the  history  of  America’s  most  unique  rail¬ 
road.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  had  the 
most  tempestuous  existence  of  any  railroad 
in  the  country.  It  has  been  managed  and 
mismanaged  until  several  times  it  has  been 
almost  off  the  map,  only  to  jump  back  again 
with  a  new  lease  of  life. 

But  the  receivership  was  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio.  It  has  saved  it  for  what  promises  to 
be  an  honorable  career.  The  receivers, 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray,  have  worked 
night  and  day  to  bring  the  property  up  to  a 
point  where  its  new  owners  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  it  when  it  was  turned  over  to 
them.  They  have  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  until 
now  it  is  nearly  ready  to  take  a  place  with 
the  first-class  roads. 

Chicago  is  particularly  interested  in  this 
property  now,  for  local  money  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  rehabilitation. 


(From  The  INTER  OCEAN,  Chicago,  Ill., 
July  7,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  RECEIVERSHIP. 

In  strongest  contrast  to  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Gulf  Road  was  that  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  under  the  receivership  of  John  K. 
Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray.  In  fact  in  the 
whole  history  of  railroad  receiverships  there 
is  nothing  to  compare  in  many  respects  with 
that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  When  the 
receivers  were  appointed  three  years  and  four 
months  ago  the  property  was  in  as  poor  con¬ 
dition  physically  as  financially.  Being  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  needs  of  the  property,  the  re¬ 
ceivers  decided  that  the  only  wise  course 
to  pursue  was  to  practically  rebuild  and  re¬ 
equip  the  railroad.  To  do  so  required  the  ex- 
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penditure  of  over  $35,000,000.  To-day  the 
wisdom  of  their  policy  is  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  question. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  600  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscel¬ 
laneous  freight  cars,  and  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipments,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,- 
500,000.  The  steel  rail  purchased  amounted  to 
123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there  were 
bought  over  3,000,000  cross  ties,  costing  $1,- 
200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000. 

How  Millions  Were  Spent. 

The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value 
$750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  money  was 
spent  in  improving  the  several  terminals, 
erecting  new  buildings,  reducing  grades,  and 
changing  the  alignments.  The  maintenance- 
of-way  pay  rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly 
to  men  employed  in  making  improvements 
on  the  track,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly 
$12,000,000.  The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,- 
000,000,  of  which  about  $15,000,000  was  se¬ 
cured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certificates 
and  the  balance  through  car  trust,  earnings 
from  the  property,  and  from  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of 
equipment  and  rails  were  made  when  ma¬ 
terial  was  low  in  price  and  manufacturing 
concerns  were  in  great  need  of  orders  to 
keep  their  plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails 
are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than 
when  the  receivers  made  their  purchases,  and 
locomotives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,- 
000  each  in  price.  The  equipment  alone,  if 
purchased  to-day,  would  cost  $5,000,000  more, 
and  the  other  improvements  oyer  $1,000,000 
more. 

Financial  Status  is  Excellent. 

At  the  reorganization  of  the  company  on 
July  1,  the  securities  of  the  company  were: 
Prior  lien,  3  1-2  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  $70,000,- 
000;  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds, 
$63,000,000;  4  per  cent,  non-cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  $60,000,000;  common  stock,  $43,- 
000,000.  The  stock  issues  will  insure  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  plan  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway.  The  plan  also  provided  for  the 
payment  in  full  of  all  receivers’  indebted¬ 
ness,  the  entire  floating  debt  of  the  com¬ 
pany  represented  by  promissory  notes  and 
negotiable  obligations,  and  of  all  car  trust 
obligation,  enabling  the  company  to  begin 
the  fiscal  year  of  1899-1900  with  all  its  obli¬ 
gations  paid.  For  the  reason  that  reorgani¬ 
zation  was  possible  without  a  foreclosure, 
the  original  charter  of  the  company  remains 
in  force,  and  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  will  be  the  seventy-third. 


The  new  stock  of  the  company  is  held  by 
interests  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
help  to  the  property  and  much  new  capital 
has  been  invested  in  the  securities,  and 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  money  for  still  furth¬ 
er  improvements,  which  are  in  progress  with 
a  view  to  still  further  reducing  the  cost  of 
transportation.  The'  proposed  expenditures’ 
on  the  property  aggregate  approximately 
$10,000,000. 


(From  The  TIMES-HERALD,  Chicago,  Ill., 
June  30,  1899.) 

RAILROAD  INTERESTS. 


RECEIVERSHIP  OF  B.  &  O.  ENDED. 


Property  to  be  Turned  Over  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  Officials  at  Midnight 
To-night. 

At  midnight  to-night,  after  three  years  and 
four  months  of  receivership,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  will  pass  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  receivers  without  the  costly  procedure 
of  a  foreclosure.  The  property  stands  to¬ 
day  with  its  mileage  increased  and  in  every 
way  in  a  better  condition  than  before  its  in¬ 
solvency.  When  the  reorganization  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  controlled 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  is  completed  the 
new  system  will  be  composed  of  3,248  miles 
of  road  owned,  leased  and  operated,  and  if 
the  Pittsburg  and  Western  is  added,  3,591 
miles  will  be  controlled.  Under  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  the  holders  of  the  old  securities  ex¬ 
changed  them  for  new  issues  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  stockholders  submitted  to  a  considerable 
assessment.  The  capitalization  is  at  present 
as  follows: 

Common  stock . $  45,000,000 

Preferred  stock  4  per  cent  (au¬ 
thorized  $60,000,000)  . 

Prior  lien  mortgage  (authorized 

$75,000,000)  . 

First  mortgage  (authorized  $165,- 

000,000)  . 

B.  &  O.  Pittsburg  Junct’n  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Division  first  mortgage  (au¬ 
thorized  $20,000,000) . 

Southwestern  Division  first  mort¬ 
gage  (authorized  $45,000,000)  . 

Baltimore  Belt,  first  mortgage  .... 

Schuylkill  River  East  Side  Rail¬ 
road,  first  mortgage  . 

Total  . $285,500,000 

Based  on  the  earnings  of  1898,  the  estimated 
net  income  is  $10,286,000.  Taking  out  inter¬ 
est,  rentals  and  taxes,  a  total  of  $7,991,000, 
a  surplus  is  left  of  $2,295,000,  which  would 
pay  4  per  cent,  allowed  to  the  preferred  stock, 
with  something  left  for  the  common.  The 
new  company  is  relieved  of  a  floating  debt 
and  starts -with  a  substantial  working  capital. 
The  new  officers  headed  by  President  Cowen 
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and  Vice  President  Murray,  will  continue  the 
liberal  policy  under  which  the  receivers  have 
spent  $20,000,000  improving  the  property,  and 
a  prosperous  era  in  the  history  of  the  road 
is  predicted.  Judges  Goff  and  Morrins,  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Baltimore, 
formally  ordered  that  the  property  be  turned 
over  to-night. 


(From  The  POST,  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  30,1899.) 

UNIQUE  RAILROAD  RECEIVERSHIP. 

At  midnight  to-night  there  will  end  what 
has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  unique  railroad 
receivership  in  the  history  of  traffic  affairs 
in  the  United  States.  When  the  hour  men¬ 
tioned  arrives  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
oldest  railroad  in  the  country,  will  once  more 
pass  into  the  possession  of  its  stockholders 
and  be  subject  to  their  will  and  pleasure,  so 
far  as  its  operation  is  concerned. 

Congratulations,  which  are  always  in  or¬ 
der  in  such  circumstances,  are  peculiarly  fit¬ 
ting  and  may  be  extended  all  the  more  heart¬ 
ily  on  this  occasion  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  property  has,  under  the  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  the  receivers,  been 
rescued  from  a  state  of  woeful  bankruptcy 
and  placed  on  a  sound  and  enviable  footing, 
financially  and  physically,  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  process  of  foreclosure.  It  is  one 
of  the  verj1,  few  cases  where  this  has  been 
possible,  and  all  the  greater  credit  is  there¬ 
by  reflected  on  the  men  through  whose  able 
administration  it  has  been  accomplished. 

During  the  three  years  and  four  months 
in  which  the  property  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  receivers  the  road  has  practically  been 
rebuilt.  It  has  received  a  complete  new  out¬ 
fit  of  rolling  stock  and  been  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  can  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  rival  roads  for  the  traffic  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  tributary  to  its  lines.  Altogether  the 
receivers  have  spent  some  $20,000,000  in  the 
improvement  of  the  property  and  equipping  it 
so  that  it  can  be  operated  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  expense.  Its  earning  capacity  has  been 
greatly  augmented,  and  nothing  has  been 
left  undone  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  investment  properties  of  the  kind  to 
be  found.  Taking  1898  as  a  basis,  the  net 
earnings  of  the  road  are  $10,286,000,  which, 
after  fixed  charges  are  met,  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  4  per 
cent,  dividends  and  leave  something  over  for 
the  holders  of  common.  It  is  almost  certain, 
however,  that  in  the  years  to  come  and  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions  the  amount  of  the 
earnings  will  greatly  and  continuously  in¬ 
crease. 

All  things  considered,  the  receivership  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  must  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  successful  on  record.  An 


additional  cause  for  congratulating  the 
stockholders  is  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
have  made  this  record  are  to  be  continued 
in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 


(From  The  TIMES-HERALD,  Chicago,  Ill., 
July  9,  1899.) 

No  railway  was  ever  the  subject  of  such 
lavish  expenditure  while  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers  or  had  so  much  to  show  for  it  when 
they  retired  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  In 
the  three  and  a  third  years  of  their  adminis¬ 
tration  the  receivers  purchased  28,411  cars 
of  all  kinds,  at  a  cost  of  $17,000,000,  216  loco¬ 
motives  costing  nearly  $2,500,000,  123,000  tons 
of  steel  rails  costing  $2,142,132,  3,000,000  cross 
ties  for  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of 
ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  About  $1,500,- 
000  was  spent  for  new  steel  bridges,  reducing 
grades,  straightening  alignments,  improving 
terminals  and  erecting  buildings.  The  wages 
paid  to  men  employed  in  making  improve¬ 
ments  aggregated  nearly  $12,000,000.  This 
shows  a  grand  total  of  over  $36,000,000,  of 
which  $15,000,000  is  represented  by  receivers’ 
certificates  and  the  remainder  was  provided 
by  earnings,  by  car  trust  arrangements,  and 
by  the  bondholders  and  stockholders, 
through  the  reorganization  committee.  The 
wisdom  of  making  these  various  expenditures 
without  delay  is  shown  by  the  statement 
that  owing  to  the  advance  in  prices  the  same 
equipment  would  now  cost  $5,000,000  more, 
and  the  other  improvements  about  $1,000,000 
more.  Meantime,  the  traffic  has  been  great¬ 
ly  increased,  and  the  road  is  now  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  do  a  business  which  would  have  been 
far  beyond  its  former  capacity. 


(From  The  COMMERCIAL  TRIBUNE,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  June  30,  1899.) 

A  NOTABLE  RAILWAY  TRIUMPH. 

A  notable  triumph  in  American  railway 
management  has  just  been  completed  in  the 
lifting  of  the  receivership  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  When  John 
K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray,  acting  as 
receivers,  took  charge  of  the  company  they 
found  the  property  debilitated  and  hedged 
about  with  a  network  of  complications  suffi¬ 
cient  to  appall  any  one  but  a  pair  of  brainy 
and  plucky  Americans,  whose  ability  has 
kept  pace  with  their  pluck.  Through  their 
skill  this  great  railroad  system  has  gradual¬ 
ly  been  lifted  from  the  bog  into  which  it  had 
sunk,  and  at  midnight  to-night  it  passes  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  receivers.  The  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  feat  of  reorganization  with¬ 
out  a  resort  to  foreclosure  proceedings  stamps 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Cowen  as  men  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  financial  world,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  road  to  resume  its  rightful  place 
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among  the  giants  of  American  railway  trans¬ 
portation.  This  community  takes  particular 
gratification  in  the  share  borne  by  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  in  the  work,  and  his  friends  in  this  city 
will  never  cease  to  remember  his  part  in  per¬ 
fecting  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  era  of 
American  development. 


(From  The  ENQUIRER,  Cincinnati,  O., 

July  1,  1899.) 

A  SPLENDID  RECORD. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  last  night, 
and  is  now  a  solvent  establishment.  This  re¬ 
ceivership  has  been  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  in  the  railroad  history  of  the  country, 
and  Messrs.  John  K.  Co  wen  and  Oscar  G. 
Murray  have  made  a  record  unique  and  pre¬ 
eminent  in  its  success.  In  a  little  more  than 
three  years  they  have  handled  this  enormous 
property  so  as  to  relieve  it  of  the  entangle¬ 
ments  of  years  of  unfortunate  management — 
embarrassments  that  seemed  almost  hopeless 
when  they  took  possession.  They  have  spent 
$22,000,000  on  the  line,  and  given  it  a  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  equipment.  They  have  put 
down  heavy  rails,  straightened  curves,  built 
improved  bridges  and  furnished  the  road 
with  the  most  approved  rolling  stock.  The 
betterments  they  have  made  have  shown  re¬ 
sults  speedily  in  the  business  of  the  road. 
There  has  been  no  foreclosure  and  no  decep¬ 
tive  methods  of  doing  business.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  improvements  are  there  and  the  com¬ 
pany  owns  them.  The  disenthrallment  of 
this  great  system  has  been  a  wonderful  per¬ 
formance. 


(From  The  REPUBLIC,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

July  1,  1899.) 

A  GOOD  SIGN. 

At  midnight  last  night  the  order  of  Judge 
Morris,  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  Baltimore,  discharging  the  receivers  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
and  relegating  the  property  back  to  the 
stockholders,  went  into  effect. 

This  action  of  the  controlling  court  in  term¬ 
inating  the  receivership  is  in  itself  a  tribute 
to  the  successful  and  eminently  businesslike 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  road  by 
Receivers  Cowen  and  Murray,  who  will  now 
assume  the  duties  of  President  and  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  respectively. 
It  is  also  excellent  evidence  of  the  prosperity 
attending  the  business  of  the  road,  a  pros¬ 
perity  which  speaks  forcibly  of  good  times 
in  the  territory  covered  by  the  company’s 
lines. 

As  a  leading  St.  Louis  road,  the  people  of 


this  city  have  occasion  to  rejoice  at  this 
proof  of  the  excellent  progress  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  property.  This  is  especially 
true  since  the  termination  of  the  receiver¬ 
ship  will  enable  the  road’s  officers  to  even 
more  vigorously  reach  out  for  improvements, 
continuing  under  more  advantageous  condi¬ 
tions  a  management  already  so  productive 
of  good  results.  The  best  wishes  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  community  are  with  a  great  railway 
property  thus  closely  connected  with  St. 
Louis’  own  progress  and  prosperity. 

(From  The  JOURNAL,  Chicago,  Ill., 

July  3,  1  899.) 

A  CASE  FOR  GOVERNMENT  OWNER¬ 
SHIP. 

After  a  duration  of  three  years  and  four 
months  the  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  terminated  last  Friday  night 
at  midnight  without  any  of  the  disagreeable 
features  of  a  foreclosure.  The  road  had  been 
completely  rehabilitated  by  the  receivers  and 
put  on  a  prosperous  basis,  and  it  is  said  that 
its  earnings  for  1898  indicate  an  ability  to 
pay  an  annual  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  its 
preferred  and  something  on  its  common 
stock.  The  company  starts  anew  without 
a  floating  debt  and  with  a  substantial  capi¬ 
tal. 

The  history  of  this  receivership  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  unique.  When  American  rail¬ 
ways  began  going  into  the  custody  of  the 
courts  a  few  years  ago  most  of  them  were 
too  far  gone  in  mismanagement  and  poverty 
for  the  receivers  to  save  very  much  for  the 
stockholders.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had 
suffered  with  the  rest  from  hard  times  and 
other  causes.  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray 
have  put  it  on  its  feet  again,  and  the  result 
of  their  work  is  greatly  to  their  credit  as 
railway  managers.  Inasmuch  as  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  is  a  road  in  which  Chicagoans 
have  large  interests,  the  outcome  should  be 
particularly  gratifying  in  this  city. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  receiver¬ 
ship  suggests  another  aspect  of  the  railway 
question  than  the  mere  protection  of  private 
interests,  however.  If  it  is  possible  for  of¬ 
ficers  of  a  court  successfully  to  manage  and 
control  a  great  railway  as  this  one  has  been 
managed  and  controlled,  and,  despite  its  dis¬ 
organized  condition  and  the  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  of  powerful  rivals,  to  put  it  in  the  way 
of  becoming  a  profitable  enterprise  again, 
it  cannot  successfully  be  maintained  any 
longer  that  the  government  ownership  of 
railways  would  necessarily  be  a  failure. 

The  courts  are  part  of  the  government. 
The  receivers  are  officers  of  the  courts.  If 
part  of  the  government,  through  its  officers, 
can  successfully  administer  the  affairs  of  a 
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railway  system,  it  would  seem  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  whole  government  can,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  had  the  power  to  conduct  rail¬ 
ways  as  government  monopolies,  safe  from 
competition  and  released  from  the  obligation 
of  paying  dividends  on  water. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receivership  is  a 
strong  case  for  the  eventual  ownership  and 
control  by  the  government  of  all  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  this  country.  It  is  no  longer  good 
sense  to  say  the  government  shouldn’t  be¬ 
cause  it  can’t. 


(From  The  HERALD,  Baltimore,  Mil., 
July  13,  1899.) 

NOT  A  CASE  IN  POINT  AT  ALL. 

The  esteemed  Chicago  Journal  cites  the 
conspicuously  successful  management  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  United  States  Court  as  a  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  government 
ownership  of  railroads.  “The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  receivership,’’  says  the  Journal,  “is  a 
strong  case  for  the  eventual  ownership  and 
control  by  the  government  of  all  the  railways 
in  this  country;  it  is  no  longer  good  sense 
to  say  the  government  shouldn’t  because  it 
can’t.” 

The  reasoning  of  our  Chicago  cotemporary 
is  that  as  the  Federal  Court  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  road  is  a  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  the  receivers  were  a  part  thereof, 
and  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  during  the 
receivership  was  practically  under  govern¬ 
ment  management;  that  this  management 
may  be  considered  as  a  fair  test  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  government  ownership,  and  as  the 
test  was  a  success  it  may  be  justly  assumed 
that  the  principle  generally  applied  would 
be  successful. 

We  regret  to  think  so,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  Journal  belongs  to  that  class  of 
logicians  who  insist  that  one  swallow  makes 
a  summer.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  while  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  was  “run  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,”  no  single  instance  of  that  sort  would 
be  a  conclusive  illustration  of  the  theory  in 
question.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  “gov¬ 
ernment”  has  had  no  hand  in  the  conduct 
of  the  B.  &  O.  Road  at  any  time.  The  re¬ 
ceivers  were  those  who  had  long  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  management  of  the  road,  and 
it  was  their  familiarity  with  the  business 
in  hand  which  made  their  undertaking  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  creation  and  maintenance  of  the 
receivership  simply  amplified  their  opportu¬ 
nities  and  powers,  under  judicial  sanction, 
for  doing  those  things  for  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  property  which 
could  not  have  been  done  except  through  the 
agency  of  a  receivership.  There  was  no 


semblance  of  a  “government”  management 
of  the  road  while  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray 
were  receivers,  and  it  is  evident  that  our 
Chicago  cotemporary,  being  only  partially 
informed  as  to  the  facts,  has  argued  from  a 
false  predicate. 

As  to  the  question  of  railroad  ownership 
by  the  government,  that  is  an  issue  upon 
which  it  might  neither  be  wise  nor  safe  to 
express  an  off-hand  opinion.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  at  this  time  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  to  justify  the  assumption  of  such  a 
responsibility  by  the  National  Government. 
In  such  a  prodigious  country  as  the  United 
States  the  problem  would  be  complex  and  dif¬ 
ficult  of  solution  under  any  circumstances. 

As  to  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  receivership  only  one  important  fact 
has  been  thereby  demonstrated.  The  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  by 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  simply  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  an  hon¬ 
est  and  competent  receivership.  Other  re¬ 
ceivers  might  have  completed  the  wreck  of 
the  road,  instead  of  restoring  it  to  a  vigor¬ 
ous  condition,  and  that  is  the  lesson  impress¬ 
ed  by  the  admirable  record  which  has  been 
made  by  the  B.  &  O.  receivers. 


(From  Tlie  DEMOCRAT,  Chicago,  Ill., 

July  9,  1899.) 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

There  is  none  so  blind  as  those  who  won’t 
see.  This  applies  with  absolute  correctness 
to  those  who  assert  that  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  government  utilities  would  result  in 
disaster  to  the  people  and  the  government. 

With  the  successful  operation  of  the  post- 
office  before  their  eyes,  these  advocates  of 
trusts  assert  that  the  government  would  fail 
abjectly  if  it  undertook  the  management  of 
railroads  and  express  companies. 

But  the  government  has  managed  rail¬ 
roads  with  great  success.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  one-half  of  all  the  railroads  in  this 
country  have  been  managed  at  one  time  and 
another  by  the  government,  and  the  result 
has  proved  the  success  of  such  experiments. 

Bankrupt  railroads  go  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  The  receiver  is  the  officer  of  the 
court,  the  court  is  a  creation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  therefore,  the  government  during  the 
time  of  the  receivership  runs  the  railroad. 

A  recent  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  has  just 
emerged  from  a  receivership  bettered  in  ev¬ 
ery  way  by  its  experience  and  placed  among 
the  big,  paying  lines  of  this  country. 

The  opponents  of  government  ownership 
should  look  up  some  other  argument. 

They  are  now  simply  illustrating  the  pro¬ 
verb  that  none  is  so  blind  as  those  who  won’t 
see. 
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(From  Tlit*  HERALD,  Duluth,  Minn., 

July  5,  1899.) 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

The  termination  of  the  three  years’  re¬ 
ceivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  has  very  naturally  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  articles,  because  of  the  happy 
results  that  have  attended  it.  The  road  has 
been  completely  rehabilitated  by  the  re¬ 
ceivers  and  put  on  a  prosperous  basis,  and  it 
is  said  that  its  earnings  for  1898  indicate  an 
ability  to  pay  an  annual  dividend  of  4  per 
cent,  on  its  preferred  and  something  on  its 
common  stock.  The  company  starts  anew 
without  a  floating  debt  and  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  capital.  All  of  which  is  highly  creditable- 
to  the  receivers,  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray, 
and  stamps  them  as  great  railway  managers. 

The  successful  termination  of  this  receiver¬ 
ship  has  suggested  to  the  Chicago  Journal 
another  aspect  of  the  railway  question  than 
the  mere  protection  of  private  interests.  If 
it  is  possible  for  officers  of  a  court  success¬ 
fully  to  manage  and  control  a  great  railway 
as  this  one  has  been  managed  and  controlled, 
and,  despite  its  disorganized  condition  and 
the  fierce  competition  of  powerful  rivals,  to 
put  it  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  profitable 
enterprise  again,  it  cannot  successfully  be 
maintained  any  longer  that  the  government 
ownership  of  railways  would  necessarily  be 
a  failure.  The  courts  are  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  receivers  are  officers  of  the 
courts.  If  part  of  the  government,  through 
its  officers,  can  successfully  administer  the 
affairs  of  a  railway  system,  it  would  seem 
to  be  demonstrated  that  the  whole  govern¬ 
ment  can,  especially  if  it  had  the  power  to 
conduct  railways  as  government  monopolies, 
safe  from  competition  and  released  from  the 
obligation  of  paying  dividends  on  water. 
“The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receivership,”  says 
the  Journal,  “is  a  strong  case  for  the  even¬ 
tual  ownership  and  control  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  the  railways  in  this  country.  It 
is  no  longer  good  sense  to  say  the  govern¬ 
ment  shouldn’t  because  it  can’t.” 

The  Journal  may  be  regarded  by  many  peo¬ 
ple  as  too  optimistic.  The  fact  that  this  re¬ 
ceivership  was  successful  does  not  settle  the 
question  of  government  ownership  being  also 
a  success.  How  many  receiverships  have  been 
failures  and  have  left  railroads  in  hopeless¬ 
ly  bad  shape?  And  how  can  it  be  predicted 
that  congress  would  not  hand  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  government  roads  to  politicians 
who  would  fill  all  the  positions  with  their 
political  friends  and  workers  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  service?  If  a  public  sentiment 
were  created,  so  strong  that  congress  would 
not  dare  to  override  it,  in  favor  of  the  strict 
application  of  civil  service  rules  to  all 
branches  of  the  government  service,  there 


would  be  a  good  chance  of  government  own¬ 
ership  and  operation  of  railways  being  a 
success.  But  when  we  see  the  President 
throwing  down  the  barriers  already  erected 
and  opening  the  door  to  the  hungry  spoils¬ 
men,  what  hope  is  there  for  a  better  state 
of  affairs  in  the  immediate  future? 


(From  The  REVIEW,  Decatur,  Ill., 

July  5,  1899.) 

The  Chicago  Journal  finds  in  the  case  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receivership  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  railroads.  In  an  article  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  it  says: 

After  a  duration  of  three  years  and  four 
months  the  receivership  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway  terminated  last  Friday 
night  at  midnight  without  any  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  features  of  a  foreclosure.  The 
road  had  been  completely  rehabilitated  by 
the  receivers  and  put  on  a  prosperous  basis, 
and  it  is  said  that  its  earnings  for  1898  indi¬ 
cate  an  ability  to  pay  an  annual  dividend  of 
4  per  cent,  on  its  preferred  and  something 
on  its  common  stock.  The  company  starts 
anew  without  a  floating  debt  and  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  capital. 

The  history  of  this  receivership  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  unique.  When  American  rail¬ 
ways  began  going  into  custody  of  the  courts 
a  few  years  ago  most  of  them  were  too  far 
gone  in  mismanagement  and  poverty  for  the 
receivers  to  save  very  much  for  the  stock¬ 
holders.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  suf¬ 
fered  with  the  rest  from  hard  times  and 
other  causes.  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray 
have  put  it  on  its  feet  again,  and  the  result 
of  their  work  is  greatly  to  their  credit  as 
railway  managers.  Inasmuch  as  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  is  a  road  in  which  Chicagoans 
have  large  interests,  the  outcome  should  be 
particularly  gratifying  in  this  city. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  receiver¬ 
ship  suggests  another  aspect  of  the  railway 
question  than  the  mere  protection  of  private 
interests,  however.  If  it  is  possible  for  offi¬ 
cers  of  a  court  to  successfully  manage  and 
control  a  great  railway  as  this  one  has  been 
managed  and  controlled,  and,  despite  its 
disorganized  condition  and  the  fierce  compe¬ 
tition  of  powerful  rivals,  to  put  it  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a  profitable  enterprise 
again,  it  cannot  successfully  be  maintained 
any  longer  that  the  government  ownership 
of  railways  would  necessarily  be  a  failure. 

The  courts  are  part  of  the  government. 
The  receivers  are  officers  of  the  courts.  If 
part  of  the  government  through  its  officer, 
can  successfully  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  railway  system,  it  would  seem  to  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  whole  government  can,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  had  the  power  to  conduct  the 
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railways  as  government  monopolies,  safe 
from  competition,  and  released  from  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  paying  dividends  on  water. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receivership  is  a 
strong  case  for  the  eventual  ownership  and 
control  by  the  government  of  all  the  railways 
in  this  country.  It  is  no  longer  good  sense  to 
say  that  the  government  shouldn’t  because 
it  can’t. 

(From  The  POST,  Washington,  I).  C., 

July  11,  1899.) 

LAME  LOGIC. 

The  unique  record  made  by  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  in  the  receivership  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  cited  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
government  ownership  and  management  of 
all  the  railways.  The  Journal  says  that  “if 
it  is  possible  for  the  officers  of  a  court  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  manage  and  control  a  great  railway 
as  this  one  has  been  managed  and  controlled, 
and,  despite  its  disorganized  condition  and 
the  fierce  competition  of  powerful  rivals,  to 
put  it  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  profitable 
enterprise  again,  it  cannot  successfully  be 
maintained  any  longer  that  the  government 
ownership  of  railways  would  necessarily  be 
a  failure.”  The  Journal  goes  on  to  support 
this  proposition  by  remarking  that  the  courts 
are  part  of  the  government  and  the  receivers 
are  officers  of  the  courts,  and  adds  that  “if 
part  of  the  government,  through  its  officers, 
can  successfully  administer  the  affairs  of  a 
railway  system,  it  would  seem  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  whole  government  can,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  had  the  power  to  conduct  rail¬ 
ways  as  government  monopolies,  safe  from 
competition  and  released  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  paying  dividends  on  water.”  There¬ 
fore  we  get  the  conclusion  that  “the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  receivership  is  a  strong  case 
for  the  eventual  ownership  and  control  by 
the  government  of  all  the  railways  in  this 
country.  It  is  no  longer  good  sense  to  say 
the  government  shouldn’t  because  it  can’t.” 

That  is  very  lame  logic,  but  the  difficulties 
of  the  case  in  which  it  is  employed  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  other  kind.  Because  one  re¬ 
ceivership,  by  reason  of  exceptional  condi¬ 
tions,  has  been  splendidly  successful,  the 
Journal  would  have  the  Federal  Government 
buy  and  control  all  the  railways  in  the  United 
States.  A  receivership  is  not  government 
ownership  nor  government  control,  nor  does 
its  success  or  failure  in  one  instance,  or  in 
many  instances,  furnish  the  least  instruction 
on  the  great  question  which  the  Journal  dis¬ 
cusses.  A  few  receiverships  have  been  ably 
and  honestly  managed,  because  the  courts 
have  made  judicious  selections.  Some  rail¬ 
ways  have  been  looted  by  the  receivers.  If 
one  success  vindicates  government  ownership, 


why  does  not  one  failure  condemn  it?  And 
where  does  that  leave  the  case? 

Because  a  part  of  the  government,  a  court, 
happened  to  appoint  two  men  who  achieved 
a  splendid  success  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
whole  government — legislative,  executive  and 
judicial — should  take  hold  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  There  are  occasions 
when  a  part,  and  even  a  very  little  part,  is 
better  than  the  whole.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  instance  was  such  a  case. 

This  republic  is,  and  always  will  be,  gov¬ 
erned  by  parties.  Ownership  of  the  railroads 
would  add  about  one  million  to  the  list  of 
Federal  placemen  and  billions  to  the  public 
debt.  It  would  give  incalculable  “public 
plunder”  to  the  dominant  party,  and  would 
undoubtedly  demoralize  the  transportation 
business.  The  worst  railroads  in  the  world 
are  in  New  Zealand,  and  are  owned  by  the 
government.  _  ' 

(From  The  INTELLIGENCER,  Wheeling,  W.Va., 
July  4,  1899.) 

REHABILITATED  B.  &  0. 

Washington  Post:  A  new  era  in  the  life 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  begins 
to-day  with  the  dissolution  of  the  receiver¬ 
ship  and  the  assumption  of  control  by  the 
new  owners.  It  promises  to  be  as  bright  an 
era  as  any  that  this  historic  institution 
has  ever  witnessed.  Under  the  management 
of  the  receivers,  Messrs.  John  K.  Cowen  and 
Oscar  G.  Murray,  this  great  property  has 
been  entirely  rehabilitated  and  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  has  been  effected  without  a  fore¬ 
closure.  It  is  safe  to  write  this  down  as  a 
record  that  has  no  parallel.  Two  years  ago 
the  property  was  a  wreck  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  It  had  been  running  down  until 
it  had  reached  a  state  of  almost  pitiable  im- 
potency.  It  was  great  only  in  its  history  and 
traditions  and  in  the  interests  involved  in  its 
decline.  The  receivers  had  before  them  as 
difficult  a  task  as  was  ever  undertaken  in 
any  business  enterprise,  and  their  splendid 
success  in  its  performance  gives  them  a  right 
to  the  cordial  and  grateful  congratulations 
of  the  residents  of  this  city,  whose  progress 
and  prosperity  are,  to  a  large  extent,  affected 
by  the  fortunes  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
The  work  of  physical  and  financial  reform 
has  been  so  energetically  and  ably  prosecuted 
that  the  road  goes  out  of  the  receivership 
in  excellent  physical  condition  and  robust  in 
its  finances.  Mr.  Cowen  resumes  his  duties 
as  president  and  Mr.  Murray  those  of  vice 
president  and  general  manager.  With  the 
“new  blood”  that  has  acquired  a  controlling 
interest,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  business, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  officials 
will  continue  the  success  that  has  so  signal¬ 
ly  distinguished  their  work  as  receivers. 
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(From  Tlie  NEWS,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

July  3,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  FREE  OF  RECEIVERS. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  receivers,  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  it  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  and  the  system  is  again  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  its  stockholders.  When  the  road  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  it  was 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  but  it  emerges  from 
its  difficulties  with  a  new  outfit  of  rolling 
stock  and  other  improvements,  and  can  now 
compete  with  other  lines.  Altogether  the  re¬ 
ceivers  spent  $20,000,000  in  improving  the 
property.  So  well  do  the  stockholders  think 
of  the  receivers  who  have  accomplished  the 
restoration  that  they  have  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  in  the  management  of  affairs. 


(From  The  WORLD,  Cleveland,  O.,  July  3,  1899.) 

THE  RIGHT  SORT  OF  MEN. 

Once  more  the  oldest  railroad  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  has  passed  into 
the  control  of  its  stockholders,  as  the  receiv¬ 
ers  have  been  discharged  by  the  court. 

That  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  court 
was  possible  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
receivers,  Messrs.  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar 
Murray.  They  deserve  hearty  congratulations 
not  only  from  the  stockholders,  but  from  the 
public,  for  the  road  was  in  very  bad  finan¬ 
cial  condition  when  they  assumed  control. 
That  they  managed  the  business  so  as  to 
bring  the  vast  property  out  of  the  depths  into 
which  it  had  been  plunged  is  a  marvel. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  property  was 
in  bad  shape  also.  It  was  their  duty,  of 
course,  to  improve  this  before  they  could 
hope  to  strengthen  the  finances  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  but  they  performed  their  duty  well. 

During  the  three  years  and  four  months 
in  which  the  property  was  in  their  hands 
as  receivers  the  road  was  practically  rebuilt. 
It  received  a  complete  new  outfit  of  rolling 
stock  and  was  placed  in  a  position  where  it 
can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  rival  roads 
for  the  traffic  of  the  territory  tributary  to 
its  lines. 

Altogether  the  receivers  spent  some  $20,- 
000,000  in  the  improvement  of  the  property 
and  equipping  it  so  that  it  can  be  operated  at 
the  lowest  possible  expense. 

Its  earning  capacity  has  been  greatly  aug¬ 
mented,  and  nothing  has  been  left  undone 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  invest¬ 
ment  properties  of  the  kind  to  be  found. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  receivers  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  the  right  sort  of  men, 
and  demonstrates  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  right  men  for  duty  to  be  performed.  Very 
few  men  could  have  done  what  Messrs.  Cow¬ 


en  and  Murray  have  done  with  the  B.  &  O., 
and  the  stockholders  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  selection  as  receivers. 


From  The  EXPRESS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

July  3,  1899.) 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  PROSPECTS. 

After  being  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for 
over  three  years,  last  week  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  by  order  of  court,  was 
restored  to  the  stockholders.  The  task  of 
harmonizing  all  the  complicated  interests  of 
a  great  railway  company  that  has  become  in¬ 
solvent  is  rarely  accomplished  by  voluntary 
action  of  creditors  and  owners,  the  end  gen¬ 
erally  being  a  foreclosure  sale,  which  wipes 
out  entirely  some  of  the  securities  and  not 
infrequently  breaks  up  a  well-planned  sys¬ 
tem  into  a  number  of  unfriendly  roads.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  emerged  from  the 
ordeal  with  its  mileage  increased  and  with 
its  property  in  an  incomparably  better  con¬ 
dition  than  before  the  insolvency — and  the 
credit  for  it  belongs  to  the  receivers,  John 
K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray.  In  roadway, 
equipment,  structure,  operating  methods  and 
general  reputation  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  of  to-day  is  as  good  as  it  was  bad 
before  the  receivership  began. 

The  new  company,  relieved  from  floating 
debt  and  the  embarrassment  of  car  and 
wheelage  trust  payments,  and  starting  with 
a  substantial  working  capital,  begins  its  ca¬ 
reer  under  encouraging  auspices.  The  liber¬ 
al  policy  under  which  the  receivers  have  ex¬ 
pended  $20,000,000  in  improving  the  property 
is  to  be  continued,  the  expectation  being  to 
spend  $20,000,000  more  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  decrease  in  operating  expenses  already 
effected  and  the  surprising  increase  in  traffic 
which  it  has  gained  demonstrates  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  policy  of  the  receivers,  and  as 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  company 
they  will  continue  to  carry  out  that  policy. 


(From  The  COURIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

July  4,  1899.) 

RAILROAD  NEWS. 

Few  people  realize  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  spent  in  building  a  first-class  railroad 
or  the  works  of  large  corporations,  besides 
the  amount  of  employment  that,  is  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  they  are  in  construction.  The 
enormous  sum  spent  in  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
equipping  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
during  the  years  of  its  receivership,  which 
has  just  come  to  a  close,  was  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G. 
Murray  did  not  follow  precedent,  but  went 
ahead  and  placed  the  property  in  first-class 
shape,  instead  of  attempting  to  maintain  it 
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in  the  wretched  condition  that  they  found  it. 

The  receivers  were  upheld  by  a  majority 
of  the  security  holders  and  the  court,  but  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  receivership  marked  an 
epoch  in  such  affairs  that  will  be  historical. 
The  vast  sums  expended  were  put  out  in  1896 
and  '97,  when  business  was  at  a  low  ebb  and 
money  very  scarce. 

During"  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,751  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining-car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  a  half  millions.  The  steel  rails  purchased 
amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132, 
and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000  cross 
ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards 
of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new 
steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  and  fully  as  much 
more  was  spent  in  improving  the  several  ter¬ 
minals,  erecting  new  buildings,  reducing 
grades  and  changing  the  alignments.  The 
maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls  or  the  amount 
paid  directly  to  men  employed  in  making 
improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three 
years  was  nearly  $12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rail  were  made  when  material  was 
low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases,  and  loco¬ 
motives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
in  price.  The  equipment  above,  if  purchased 
to-day,  would  cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the 
other  improvements  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spending 
$10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the  next 
year  or  two. 

(From  The  FREE  PRESS,  Charleston,  W.  Va„ 
July  5,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  OUT  OF  RECEIVERS’  HANDS. 

Baltimore,  July  1. — At  midnight  last  night 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  receivers,  who  have  been  in 
charge  since  February  29,  1896,  into  the  hands 
of  the  company.  While  under  the  court’s 
control  the  property  has  been  vastly  improved 
in  permanent  way  and  equipment  at  a  cost 
of  many  millions.  Curves  have  been  removed, 
grades  have  been  lowered,  new  rails  have 
been  built  and  an  adequate  supply  of  mod¬ 


ern  locomotives  and  cars  has  been  produced, 
with  the  result  that  the  company  is  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  in  a  position  to 
compete  effectually  with  its  rivals  for  busi¬ 
ness, — while  the  company  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  without  foreclosure  proceedings,  new 
capital  being  brought  in  and  new  securities 
issued  in  such  volume  and  at  such  interest 
rates  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  as  trans¬ 
formed,  is  solvent  and  has  the  prospect,  with 
its  improving  capacity,  of  continuing  so.  Bal¬ 
timore  will  continue,  it  is  stated,  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  company,  but  the  con¬ 
trol  of  its  finances  is  no  longer,  it  appears, 
in  the  hands  chiefly  of  the  residents  of  this 
city.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  takes  its  place 
in  the  long  list  of  reorganized  properties  that 
are  now  being  managed,  not  by  railway 
kings,  as  in  former  years,  but  by  conserva¬ 
tive  business  men  in  the  interest  of  bond  and 
stockholders. 

(From  The  ARGUS,  Portland,  Me.,  July  3,  1899.) 

Saturday  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  came  once  more  into  the  hands  of 
its  stockholders  as  a  solvent  corporation. 
President  Cowen  and  Vice  President  Murray-, 
who  so  successfully  managed  the  receiver¬ 
ship,  will  resume  their  places  in  the  active 
control  of  affairs. 

(From  The  REPORTER,  Washington,  Pa., 
July  3,  1899.) 

NOW  WATCH  THE  B.  &  0. 

With  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  now  under  the 
direct  control  of  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray, 
and  backed  up  by  such  able  financial  men 
as  J.  J.  Hill  and  Norman  Ream,  great  things 
may  be  expected  from  the  new  organization. 
As  a  well  known  railroad  man  connected 
with  a  rival  road  said  yesterday,  the  future 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  bound  to  be  great, 
and  from  now  on  they  will  move  rapidly  to 
the  front. 


(From  EVERY  EVENING,  Wilmington,  Gel., 
June  30,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  ON  ITS  FEET  AGAIN. 

After  to-day  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  will,  by  order  of  the  court,  pass  from 
the  hands  of  the  receivers,  who  have  been 
in  charge  since  February  29,  1896,  into  the 
hands  of  the  company. 

It  is  noted  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  that  while 
under  the  court’s  control  the  property  has 
been  vastly  improved  in  a  permanent  way 
and  equipment  at  a  cost  of  many  millions. 
Curves  have  been  removed,  grades  have  been 
lowered,  new  rails  have  been  .laid,  bridges 
have  been  built  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
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modern  locomotives  and  cars  has  been  pro¬ 
cured,  with  the  result  that  the  company  is 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  in  a 
position  to  compete  effectually  with  its  rivals 
for  business.  Meanwhile  the  company  has 
been  reorganized  without  foreclosure  pro¬ 
ceedings,  new  capital  being  brought  in  and 
new  securities  issued  in  such  volume  and  at 
such  interest  rates  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
as  transformed,  is  solvent  and  has  the  pros¬ 
pect,  with  its  improved  earning  capacity,  of 
continuing  so.  Baltimore  will  continue,  it 
is  stated,  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  the  control  of  its  finances  is  no 
longer,  it  appears,  in  the  hands  chiefly  of 
residents  of  this  city.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  takes  its  place  in  the  long  list  of  re¬ 
organized  properties  that  are  now  being  man¬ 
aged,  not  by  railway  kings,  as  in  former 
years,  but  by  conservative  business  men  in 
the  interest  of  bond  and  stockholders. 


(From  The  REPUBLICAN,  Wilmington,  Del., 
July  3,  1899.) 

The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  and  handed 
over  to  the  management  under  Receiver 
Cowen  will  still  be  continued  with  him  as 
President.  The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  has  spent 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  on  bet¬ 
terments  and  rolling  stock,  and  practically 
rebuilt  a  large  portion  of  the  road  until  now 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  railways  of  this 
country. 

(From  The  NEWS,  Chester,  Pa.,  July  3,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  on  Sat¬ 
urday  becomes  a  solvent  corporation,  the 
receivership  having  been  dissolved  and  the 
great  trunk  line  once  more  takes  its  proper 
place  among  the  leading  railways  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  This  is  not  only  a  happy  augury  of 
progress  and  advancement,  but  is  a  tribute 
to  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  management 
that  has  restored  the  road  to  a  sound  basis 
and  started  it  on  a  new  career  of  greatness. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  a  pioneer 
through  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Middle  Western  states.  It  is 
a  child  of  the  Garrett  brain  and  business  en¬ 
ergy.  Its  modern  enlargements  and  better¬ 
ments  have  kept  pace  with  the  march  of 
progress,  and  this  restoration  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  with  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  the 
successful  directors  under  the  receivership 
still  actively  identified  with  the  management, 
gives  promise  of  yet  greater  stability  and 
prosperity  in  the  future. 


(From  The  REGISTER,  Sandusky,  O., 

July  1,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  goes 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  to-day 
and  into  the  hands  of  its  owners.  The  new 
management  is  practically  the  old  manage¬ 
ment,  and  confidence  is  expressed  that  soon 
the  road  will  be  in  better  condition,  in  every 
respect,  than  ever  before. 

A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on 
it,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  receivers,  and  the  interests  of 
the  stockholders  have  not  suffered,  but  rath¬ 
er  benefited.  In  this  section  there  is  a  warm 
side  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  its  pros¬ 
pects  are  bright  and  its  managers  confident 
that  its  future  is  assured. 


(From  The  COURIER,  Camden,  N.  J., 

July  1,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  last 
night  turned  over  to  its  stockholders  by  the 
receivers,  and  the  great  corporation  starts 
out  on  a  new  and,  it  is  hoped,  prosperous 
career.  With  new  capital  and  new  blood  in 
the  management,  the  B.  &  O.  will  surmount 
all  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  past  and 
continue  to  grow  in  every  direction. 


(From  The  ARGUS,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  in  February, 
1896,  has  been  reorganized  and  is  now  sol¬ 
vent,  so  that  on  the  1st  of  July  the  company 
resumed  control.  New  capital  has  been 
brought  in,  and  the  new  securities  issued  are 
in  such  volume  and  at  such  interest  rates 
that  it  is  believed  the  road  will  henceforth 
be  successful.  The  management  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers  has  greatly  improved  the  property, 
millions  having  been  expended  in  removing 
curves,  lowering  grades,  laying  new  rails, 
building  bridges,  and  procuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  modern  locomotives  and  cars,  so 
that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  is  now  in 
a  condition  to  compete  effectively  with  its 
rivals  in  business. 


(From  The  GLOBE,  Holyoke,  Mass., 

July  5,  1899.) 

The  passing  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  from  the  hands  of  receivers  to  a 
newly  organized  company  is  a  big  move¬ 
ment.  The  receivership  was  ended  without 
foreclosure  sales,  thereby  saving  to  the  com¬ 
pany  an  exemption  from  taxation  in  Mary¬ 
land  under  its  charter.  Millions  of  dollars 
were  provided  under  the  reorganization  plan 
to  pay  the  obligations  of  the  road,  and  it  is 
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now  a  solvent  corporation.  When  the  re¬ 
ceivers  have  turned  over  the  property  to  the 
company  and  their  final  reports  have  been 
passed  upon  they  will  be  discharged. 


(From  The  MIRROR,  Altoona,  Pa., 

June  30,  1899.) 

To-night  at  midnight  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  receivership  closes,  after  a  career  which 
has  been  highly  creditable  to  the  receivers, 
Messrs.  Cowan  and  Murray.  When  they  took 
charge  of  the  great  property  it  was  in  a 
run-down  condition  and  had  lost  its  time- 
honored  prestige.  In  three  years  the  road 
has  been  rebuilt,  the  rolling  stock  and  motive 
power  renewed,  and  to-day  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  is  first-class  from  Cincinnati  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago, 
and  its  traffic  has  been  increased  three-fold. 
The  receivers  met  with  a  stern  and  persistent 
opposition  in  the  beginning;  in  fact,  they  had 
to  fight  their  way  against  discouraging  odds, 
but  they  were  experienced  men  who  had  the 
confidence  of  men  who  possessed  money  and 
who  were  willing  to  invest  it  in  a  safe  enter¬ 
prise,  and  support  soon  came  from  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  so  that  now  the  reorganization  starts 
with  unlimited  funds,  and  still  greater  im¬ 
provements  to  the  property  are  assured. 


(From  The  TIMES,  Reading,  Pa.,  July  1,  1899.) 

At  midnight  to-day  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  will  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
receivers.  The  company  has  been  reorganized 
and  is  now  solvent.  The  receivers  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  the  property,  and  it 
is  now  in  first  class  condition.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  start  out  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  revival  of  business  insuring  it 
large  traffic,  which  it  will  be  able  to  handle 
as  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

(From  The  TIMES,  Cumberland,  Md., 

June  30,  1899.) 

THE  NEW  B.  &  0. 

At  midnight  to-night  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  receivership  will  terminate, 
and  the  property  will  pass  into  possession 
of  its  new  owners.  The  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  this  great  Maryland  corporation  have 
been  many  during  the  past  few  years,  but 
it  has  risen  from  the  fire  of  trouble  greater, 
healthier  and  more  effective  than  ever.  It 
was  taken  by  the  receivers  a  physical  and 
financial  wreck.  It  passes  from  them  almost 
physically  perfect,  and  financially  herculean 
in  its  strength.  The  road  has  been  taken  in 
charge  by  new  blood,  although  the  old  offi¬ 
cers  are  continued;  it  has  formed  some  most 
advantageous  traffic  alliances,  and  has  pros¬ 


pects  brighter  than  at  any  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  The  material  interests  of  Cumberland 
are  closely  allied  with  those  of  this  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  every  loyal  Cumberlander  will  wish 
for  it  a  long  and  excessively  prosperous 
career. 


(From  Tlie  STAR,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
July  1,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

To-day  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  resumes  its  place  among  the  great 
East  and  West  trunk  line  railway  companies 
as  a  solvent  corporation,  and  is  once  more 
in  the  hands  of  its  stockholders.  During  the 
two  years  of  the  receivership  this  great  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  put  in  a  complete  condition  of 
physical  and  financial  repair. 

Under  the  scheme  of  reorganization  there 
have  been  new  issues  of  $70,000,000  of  3V2  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  $50,000,000  4  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  $40,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,- 
000  common  stock  out  of  the  $35,000,000  au¬ 
thorized.  The  old  issues  of  bonds  have  been 
canceled  with  the  exception  of  about  1  per 
cent.,  which  are  amply  secured. 

The  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  receivers  which  has  not  yet  been 
paid  is  as  follows:  Equipment  obligations, 
$1,100,294.10;  receivers’  certificates,  $131,000; 
due  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  Deposit  com¬ 
pany,  $40,000.  None  of  these  claims  have  been 
presented  as  yet,  and  many  are  not  due,  but 
all  are  secured.  The  $8,500,000  4%  per  cent, 
terminal  mortgage  bonds  remain  in  existence, 
as  it  was  found  necessary  to  preserve  them. 

President  Cowen  and  Vice  President  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  so  successfully  managed  the  re¬ 
ceivership,  will  resume  their  places  in  the 
active  control  of  affairs.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  most  excellent  results  from  the 
bringing  back  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
into  a  position  where  it  must  prove  a  steady¬ 
ing  and  conservative  instead  of  a  dangerous 
factor  in  the  control  of  the  vast  business  of 
transportation  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 


(From  The  REPORT,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  July  1,  1899.) 

END  OF  A  RECEIVERSHIP. 

At  midnight  last  night  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  emerged  from  a 
chrysalis  state  to  a  condition  of  freedom. 
During  the  receivership  which  has  just  ter¬ 
minated  by  order  of  the  court,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  railroad  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
renewals  and  in  adding  to  the  equipment. 
The  company  has  been  thoroughly  reorgan¬ 
ized,  and  its  fixed  charges  kept  within  a  sum 
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which  it  is  confidently  believed  will  render 
the  company  solvent. 

The  receivers  have  been  practical  financiers 
and  railroad  men,  who  have  performed  their 
arduous  duties  well,  and  they  are  deserving 
of  the  thanks  of  the  stockholders  and  own¬ 
ers  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  bonds.  The  reor¬ 
ganized  company  has  $60,000,000  of  4  per  cent, 
noncumulative  preferred  stock  and  $45,000,000 
of  common  stock,  while  the  funded  debt  is 
$141,000,000,  the  interest  upon  most  of  which 
is  at  the  low  rate  of  3%  per  cent.  The  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  owns  and 
operates  2,046  miles  of  railroad,  to  which  it 
is  about  to  add  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Southwestern  Railway,  which  embraces  921 
miles  of  tracks,  making  a  complete  trunk  line 
system  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  to  Balti¬ 
more,  where  excellent  terminals  are  owned, 
and  to  Philadelphia,  where  'the  company 
owns  extensive  coal  wharves.  By  a  traffic 
agreement  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Read¬ 
ing  Railroad  Company  and  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
system  is  extended  to  New  York. 

The  railroad  property  is  restored  to  the 
control  of  its  owners  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  especially  prosperous.  Traffic  in 
grain,  coal,  coke  and  nearly  every  commodity 
is  very  large,  but  freight  rates  are  not  so 
high  as  in  former  years,  and  the  new  man¬ 
agement  must  exercise  economy  in  order  that 
the  net  earnings  may  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  gross  receipts.  Philadelphia 
congratulates  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Company  upon  the  successful  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  receivership  and  hopes  that  it 
may  obtain  its  full  share  of  prosperity.— 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


(From  The  CHRONICLE,  Warren,  O., 

July  1,  1899.) 

Information  sent  out  from  Baltimore  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  termination  of  the  B.  &  O.  Rail¬ 
road  receivership,  Friday  at  midnight,  has 
this  of  local  concern:  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
will  soon  be  one  of  the  three  greatest  sys¬ 
tems  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  It 
will  have  as  integral  parts  of  its  sys¬ 
tem  the  present  main  line,  touching  all 
of  the  important  centers  of  the  East.  Then 
it  has  a  line  running  from  Chicago  through 
Northern  Ohio  to  the  connection  with  the 
Pittsburg  &  Western,  by  which  the  entrance 
into  Pittsburg  is  made  and  where  the  eastern 
and  western  divisions  of  the  road  are  joined, 
completing  the  system.  It  is  now  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  the  Pittsburg  &  Western  the 
connection  between  the  eastern  and  western 
branches  of  the  road,  a  part  of  the  system, 
thus  giving  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  its  own 
track  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  direct, 
without  a  foot  of  leased  track. 


(From  The  POST,  Charleston,  S.  C.) 

THE  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 

July  1  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  After 
a  long  struggle  and  period  of  uncertainty  the 
road  finally  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers  and  the  new  owners  have  assumed 
control  of  the  management.  The  receivers, 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray,  have  received 
many  congratulations  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  successfully  completed  their 
most  difficult  task  of  bringing  about  this  re¬ 
sult.  The  road  under  the  continued  man¬ 
agement  bids  fair  to  enter  upon  a  season  of 
prosperity  and  financial  success.  Two  years 
ago,  and  even  less,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  was  considered  almost  a  wreck,  and 
to  bring  about  its  present  financial  condition 
required  heroic  efforts  and  untiring  work  on 
the  part  of  the  receivers.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  such  an 
undertaking  with  such  little  prospects  of 
success  been  carried  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Both  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  will,  of 
course,  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  Mr.  Cowen  assuming  the  duties 
of  president  of  the  road  and  Mr.  Murray 
those  of  vice  president  and  general  manager. 

(From  The  NEWS,  West  Chester,  Pa., 

June  30,  1899.) 

OUT  OF  RECEIVERS’  HANDS. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  this  morning  says: 
With  the  close  of  the  present  day  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  will,  by  order  of  the 
Court,  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  receivers, 
who  have  been  in  charge  since  February  29, 
1896,  into  the  hands  of  the  company.  While 
under  the  court’s  control  the  property  has 
been  vastly  improved  in  permanent  way  and 
equipment  at  a  cost  of  many  millions.  Curves 
have  been  removed,  grades  have  been  low¬ 
ered,  new  rails  have  been  laid,  bridges  have 
been  built  and  an  adequate  supply  of  modern 
locomotives  and  cars  has  been  procured,  with 
the  result  that  the  company  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  is  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
pete  effectually  with  its  rivals  for  business. 
Meanwhile  the  company  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  without  foreclosure  proceedings,  new 
capital  being  brought  in  and  new  securities 
issued  in  such  volume  and  at  such  interest 
rates  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  as  trans¬ 
formed,  is  solvent  and  has  the  prospect,  with 
its  improved  earning  capacity,  of  continuing 
so.  Baltimore  will  continue,  it  is  stated,  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  the  company,  but 
the  control  of  its  finances  is  no  longer,  it 
appears,  in  the  hands  chiefly  of  residents  of 
this  city.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  takes  its 
place  in  the  long  list  of  reorganized  proper¬ 
ties  that  are  now  being  managed,  not  by 
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railway  kings,  as  in  former  years,  but  by 
conservative  business  men  in  the  interest  of 
bond  and  stockholders. 


(From  The  AMERICAN,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
July  2,  181)9.) 

OUT  OF  RECEIVERSHIP. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Resumes  In¬ 
dependent  of  Courts. 

After  three  years  and  four  months  of  re¬ 
ceivership  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
yesterday  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers  without  the  expense  of  a  foreclosure 
sale.  The  property  is  better  in  every  respect 
than  it  was  before  it  was  driven  into  a  re¬ 
ceivership.  Together  with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern,  which  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  system  later,  the  road  will  have  a  total 
of  3,248  miles.  The  total  of  stock  and  liens 
is  $285,500,000.  President  Cowen  and  Vice 
President  Murray,  who  were  the  receivers, 
will  continue  the  liberal  policy  of  the  road 
in  improving  its  condition  and  making  it  the 
peer  of  any  road  in  the  country.  The  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  past  year  would  allow  a  dividend 
of  4  per  cent,  on  preferred  stock,  with  some¬ 
thing  left  for  common  stock. 


(From  The  NEWS,  Frederick,  Md. 

Receivers  Cowen  and  Murray,  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  spent  $35,000,000  for 
betterments  to  the  road  during  the  period 
of  receivership. 


(From  The  SENTINEL,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
July  3,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has 
passed  from  the  hands  of  receivers.  The 
company  has  been  reorganized.  During  the 
receivership  it  was  vastly  improved  in  a  per¬ 
manent  way.  Curves  have  been  eliminated 
and  grades  lowered.  The  road  is  now  solvent 
and  every  indication  points  to  its  doing  a 
good  business.  The  prosperity  of  our  rail¬ 
road  systems  is  the  best  sign  we  have  of 
better  times. 


(From  The  NEWS,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  July  4,  1899.) 

July  1st  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  After  a 
long  struggle,  and  period  of  uncertainty  the 
road  finally  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers,  and  the  new  owners  have  assumed 
control  of  the  management.  The  receivers, 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray,  are  receiving 
many  congratulations  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  successfully  completed  their 
most  difficult  task  of  bringing  about  this  re¬ 
sult.  The  road  under  their  continued  man¬ 


agement  bids  fair  to  enter  upon  a  season  of 
prosperity  and  financial  success.  Two  years 
ago,  and  even  less,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  was  considered  almost  a  wreck,  and 
to  bring  about  its  present  financial  condition 
required  heroic  efforts  and  untiring  work  on 
the  part  of  the  receivers.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  with  such  little  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess,  been  carried  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Both  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  will,  of 
course,  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  Mr.  Cowen  assuming  the  duties 
of  president  of  the  road,  and  Mr.  Murray 
those  of  vice-president  and  general  manager. 


(From  The  COAE  TRADE  JOURNAL,  New  York* 
July  13,  1899.) 

The  officials  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  are 
properly  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
large  amount  saved  by  rehabilitating  the 
road  promptly  under  the  receivership.  The 
same  amount  of  new  equipment  and  track 
material  would  to-day  cost  six  millions  of 
dollars  more  than  was  actually  paid  for  it. 


(From  The  JOURNAL,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
July  5,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  a  few  years 
ago,  has  been  managed  out  of  its  difficulties 
and  turned  over  to  the  stockholders.  It  now 
starts  with  new  capital,  new  managers,  and 
new  prospects.  The  failure  of  the  B.  &  O. 
came  very  near  being  disastrous  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore,  and  its  re¬ 
habilitation  is  likely  to  prove  a  good  thing 
for  that  highly  excellent  institution. 


(From  The  DEMOCRAT,  Elkton,  Md., 

July  1,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  and  is  now 
in  a  condition  that  it  has  not  lately  en¬ 
joyed.  The  introduction  of  new  capital  and 
new  men  has  worked  wonders. 


(From  The  STANDARD,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y., 
July  8,  1899.) 

The  discharge  of  the  receivers  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  return  of 
the  property  to  the  stockholders  means  that 
the  company  is  again  able  to  meet  all  of  its 
obligations  and  is  upon  a  safe  financial  foot¬ 
ing.  The  receivers  have  been  most  success¬ 
ful  in  putting  the  property  into  such  shape 
that  it  can  be  operated  profitably,  and  the 
report  that  new  capital  and  new  enterprise 
has  been  intersted  may  mean  much  for  Staten 
Island.  The  company  has  an  enormous 
freight  business  at  its  St.  George  terminal 
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and  with  money  at  hand  and  freed  from  the 
restrictive  control  of  the  courts  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  ferry  service  are  possible. 


(From  The  UNION,  Coatesville,  Pa., 

July  12,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  on  Satur¬ 
day  became  a  solvent  corporation,  the  re¬ 
ceivership  having  been  dissolved  and  the 
great  trunk  line  once  more  takes  its  proper 
place  among  the  leading  railways  of  the 
continent.  This  is  not  only  a  happy  augury 
of  progress  and  advancement,  but  is  a  tribute 
to  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  management 
that  has  restored  the  road  to  a  sound  basis 
and  started  it  on  a  new  career  of  greatness. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  a  pioneer 
through  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Middle  Western  states.  It  is 
a  child  of  the  Garrett  brain  and  business  en¬ 
ergy.  Its  modern  enlargements  and  better¬ 
ments  have  kept  pace  with  the  march  of 
progress,  and  this  restoration  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  with  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  the 
successful  directors  under  the  receivership 
still  actively  identified  with  the  manage¬ 
ment,  gives  promise  of  yet  greater  stability 
and  prosperity  in  the  future. 


(From  The  NEWS,  Lexington,  Va.,  July  6,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  COMPANY. 

An  order  signed  by  Judges  Goff  and  Morris 
of  the  United  States  court  in  Baltimore 
Thursday  declared  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  a  solvent  corporation,  and 
directed  that  the  receivers  return  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  company  at  midnight  Friday 
night.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  and  this  company,  which  has  for  over 
three  years  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
has  resumed  its  place  among  the  great  trunk 
lines  of  the  country  as  a  solvent  corporation. 
The  old  bond  issues  have  been  cancelled  by 
funds  derived  from  the  new  issues  of  bonds 
and  stocks. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  speaking  of  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  road  under  the  receiver¬ 
ship,  says:  “During  the  receivership  the 
physical  condition  of  the  company  has  been 
vastly  improved.  Thousands  of  tons  of  new 
steel  rails  have  been  laid  and  are  still  be¬ 
ing  put  down;  bridges  have  been  rebuilt, 
grades  have  been  cut  down,  tracks  straight¬ 
ened,  nearly  30,000  new  freight  cars  have  been 
added  to  the  system  and  over  100  new  loco¬ 
motives  have  been  put  to  work.  New  passen¬ 
ger  cars  have  been  built  and  those  already 
owned  have  been  placed  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Gratifying  results  have  been  achieved 
in  the  economical  operation  of  the  property. 


With  heavier  rails,  heavier  engines,  reduction 
of  grades  and  straightening  of  track  the  ton¬ 
nage  hauled  per  train  has  been  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  and  in  this  respect  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  now  compares  favorably  with  the 
other  big  trunk  lines.  Passenger  trains  are 
being  handled  with  more  regularity  as  to  time 
of  arrival  and  departure  than  ever  before. 
Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  at 
terminals,  especially  at  Pittsburg.” 

This  work  was  accomplished  by  John  K. 
Cowan  and  Oscar  G.  Murray  as  receivers. 
Mr.  Cowan  becomes  the  president  of  the  re¬ 
organized  corporation  and  Mr.  Murray  the 
first  vice-president. 


(From  Tlie  HERALD,  Bellaire,  O.,  July  6,  1899.) 

Railroad  receiverships  are  very  often  the 
prelude  to  railroad  wrecking  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  with  the  old  stockholders  and  some¬ 
times  bondholders  out  in  the  cold.  The  case 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  receiver¬ 
ship  is  a  notable  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
terminated  at  midnight  June  30,  when  John 
K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray,  who  have  so 
successfully  administered  the  receivership, 
will  retire  from  that  special  duty,  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  company  having  been  ef¬ 
fected  without  foreclosure.  Theirs  has  been 
one  of  the  unique  receiverships  in  the  rail¬ 
road  history  of  the  country,  for  as  receivers 
they  have  virtually  rehabilitated  the  road 
while  it  was  in  their  charge.  The  prestige  of 
this  great  enterprise  was  almost  gone  when 
they  took  charge.  They  have  rebuilt  the  road 
in  great  part,  renewed  its  equipment  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  high  standard  of  credit  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  As  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  will 
take  their  places  at  the  head  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization,  the  future  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  is  assured. 


(From  Tlie  TRIBUNE,  Johnstown,  Fa., 
June  30,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  once 
more  on  its  feet,  the  receivers  having  been 
discharged  in  court  at  Baltimore  yesterday 
and  the  property  relegated  back  to  the  stock¬ 
holders.  The  change  goes  into  effect  at  12 
o’clock  to-night.  Seldom  has  better  work 
been  done  by  the  management  of  any  great 
enterprise  than  Receivers  Cowen  and  Murray 
accomplished,  in  which  they  were,  of  course, 
greatly  aided  by  the  general  improvement 
in  business  which  began  with  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  Republican  Administration  and 
legislation  that  followed  it.  When  they  took 
charge  of  the  great  property  it  was  in  a  run¬ 
down  condition  and  had  lost  its  time-honored 
prestige.  In  three  years  the  road  has  been 
rebuilt,  the  rolling  stock  and  motive  power 
renewed,  and  to-day  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
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is  first-class  from  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia 
and  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  and  its 
traffic  has  been  increased  three-fold. 


(From  The  REPUBLICAN,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
July  3,  1899.) 

Two  years  ago  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers, 
who  have  just  been  released  from  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  the  road  is  again  in  the 
control  of  the  stockholders.  During  the  re¬ 
ceivership  the  indebtedness  of  the  company 
has  been  paid  and  the  roadway  and  equip¬ 
ment  much  improved.  This  required  good 
management,  and  the  stockholders  are  under 
obligations  to  the  receivers  who  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  performed  their  duty.  The  prosperous 
times,  of  course,  helped  very  materially  to 
bring  about  the  desirable  condition  in  which 
the  great  corporation  is  now. 


(From  Tlie  POST,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  July  2,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for  years, 
has  at  last  gotten  on  its  feet  again — is  now 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  receiver  and  in  those 
of  its  owners. 


(From  The  SPY,  Worcester,  Mass.,  July  1,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  presents 
the  phenomenon  of  a  receivership  that  gives 
back  to  the  owners  more  than  it  received. 
There  has  been  no  foreclosure  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  once  more  in  shape  to  be  operated 
upon  a  self-supporting  basis.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  good  management  in  this. 


(From  The  STANDARD,  Uniontown,  Pa., 
July  1,  1899.) 

The  B.  &  O.,  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  and  released  from  control  of  the 
courts.  The  property  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  stockholders  in  fine  shape  and  the  re¬ 
ceivership  of  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G. 
Murray  is  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
known.  They  have  practically  rejuvenated 
the  B.  &  O.  road  and  it  is  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  it  ever  was. 


(From  The  WORLD,  Baltimore,  Mtl.', 

July  1,  1899.) 

THE  B.  &  0. 

It  is  with  pleasure  the  good  people  of  Bal¬ 
timore  welcome  the  regeneration  of  the  B. 
&  O.  For  years  the  progress  of  road  and 
city  kept  pace.  Then  misfortunes  came  and 
the  B.  &  O.  dropped  astern.  Now,  that  the 
city’s  pet  institution  is  once  again  arisen, 
armed  and  prepared  for  another  siege  of 


prosperity,  the  career  of  the  road  will  be 
watched  with  feeling  of  personal  pride  and 
interest  by  every  true  Baltimorean. 


(From  The  REPOSITORY,  Cliambersburg,  Pa., 
July  5,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  now  out 
of  the  hands  of  receivers  and  under  new 
management  starts  with  renewed  promise  for 
success. 


(From  The  TIMES,  Roanolce,  Va.,  July  2,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
is  again  on  its  feet  after  enduring  a  receiver¬ 
ship  beginning  in  1896.  This  pioneer  railroad 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  happy  issue 
out  of  its  troubles. 


(From  The  TIMES,  McKeesport,  Pa., 

July  3,  1899.) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  likely  to  show 
the  railway  world  a  thing  or  two  about  great 
railways  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
With  John  K.  Cowen  at  the  head  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  much  may  reasonably  be  expected.  And 
McKeesport  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
upward  progress  of  her  leading  railway. 


(From  The  HERALD,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
July  1,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  passed  Thursday 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  most  successful  re¬ 
ceivership  in  the  history  of  the  American  rail¬ 
roads,  <the  most  radical  in  its  methods,  the 
most  novel  in  its  precedents  and  the  most 
sweeping  in  its  reequipment  of  the  line  which 
it  had  in  charge. 

The  present  receivership,  terminated  by  the 
reorganization  of  the  past  year,  began  Feb¬ 
ruary  29,  1896,  and  has,  therefore,  lasted  near¬ 
ly  three  years  and  a  half.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod,  by  an  exercise  of  power  and  of  powers 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  courts  only  to  be 
justified  by  the  result,  there  has  been  spent 
on  the  line  about  $22,000,000.  The  road  was 
received  burdened  with  every  error  and 
shortcomings  of  the  past.  It  is  returned 
with  every  equipment  known  to  present  rail¬ 
roading,  and  many  the  fresh  products  of  the 
last  year. 

The  road  has  been  relaid  with  the  heavy 
rails  now  seen  to  be  necessary  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  train  load.  Its  new  steel  freight  cars 
constitute  the  cheapest  method  of  moving 
freight  known.  Curves  have  been  straight¬ 
ened  and  bridges  built,  owned  by  the  line. 
The  report  of  the  last  fiscal  year  showed 
the  result  of  these  economies  in  a  freight 
train  average  of  314  tons.  With  an  average 
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rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  0,458  cent  below  any 
other  trunk  line  and  close  to  exclusive  coal 
roads,  by  increasing  the  tonnage  24  per  cent, 
over  1897,  decreasing  freight  train  mileage 
4  1-3  per  cent.,  and  raising  freight  train  earn¬ 
ings  per  mile  from  $1.23  to  $1.40,  surprising 
results  were  secured  from  the  low  average 
just  mentioned,  gross  increasing  $2,140,666 
and  net  $1,876,668. 

This  increase  in  gross  has  not  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  current  year,  the  receipts  be¬ 
ing  slightly  below  1898  for  the  past  six 
months  to  the  middle  of  June;  but  the  road 
is  to-day  handling  its  business  with  an  econ¬ 
omy  which  presages  the  keenest  competition 
in  trunk  line  business.  The  net  result  of  the 
brilliant  and  far-seeing  management  of  the 
receivership  is  that  all  the  securities  of  the 
road  are  worth  more  than  without  the  policy 
pursued,  though  the  competition  has  been  a 
little  hard  on  lines  which  have  continued  to 
pay  their  interest. 


(From  The  REVIEW,  Monmouth,  Ill., 

June  30,  1899.) 

When  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  goes 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  to-night, 
it  will  find  itself  in  better  shape  in  every 
way  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  The 
new  company  is  relieved  of  its  floating  debt, 
and  has  a  substantial  working  capital.  When 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  is  reor¬ 
ganized,  as  it  will  be  very  shortly,  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  parent  line,  the  system 
will  be  composed  of  3,248  miles  of  road. 


(From  The  BULLETIN,  Hyndman,  Pa., 

July  6,  1899.) 

The  receivership  of  the  B.  &  O.  ended  on 
Friday,  the  reorganization  of  the  road  having 
been  effected.  When  Cowen  and  Murray 
were  appointed  receivers  the  road  had  lost 
prestige,  its  track  was  in  bad  shape,  rolling 
stock  still  worse  and  credit  gone.  The  ex¬ 
act  opposite  is  now  the  condition,  as  they 
have  practically  made  a  new  railroad  in 
every  particular  and  now  begin  with  high 
standard  of  credit  and  efficiency. 


(From  The  PRESS,  Jackson,  Mich., 

July  3,  1899.) 

After  being  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for 
over  three  years,  at  midnight  Friday  night 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  by  order 
of  court,  was  restored  to  the  stockholders. 
The  task  of  harmonizing  all  the  complicated 
interests  of  a  great  railway  company  that 
has  become  insolvent  is  rarely  accomplished 
by  voluntary  action  of  creditors  and  owners, 
the  end  generally  being  a  foreclosure  sale, 
which  wipes  out  entirely  some  of  the  securi¬ 


ties  and  not  infrequently  breaks  up  a  well- 
planned  system  into  a  number  of  unfriendly 
roads.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  emerged 
from  the  ordeal  with  its  mileage  increased 
and  with  its  property  in  an  incomparably 
better  condition  than  before  the  insolvency 
— and  the  credit  for  it  belongs  to  the  receiv¬ 
ers,  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray. 
In  roadway,  equipment,  structure,  operating 
methods,  and  general  reputation  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  of  to-day  is  as  good  as 
it  was  bad  before  the  receivership  began. 


(From  The  PRESS,  Oxford,  Pa.,  July  6,  1899.) 

THE  B.  &  0.  RAILROAD  S  PROSPERITY 

The  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  make  an  excellent  showing  of  their 
work  on  the  road.  Not  only  have  they  put  it 
in  such  good  condition  financially  that  their 
receivership  can  be  and  is  terminated,  but 
during  their  incumbency  they  have  made 
betterments  on  it  to  the  extent  of  $35,000,000. 
And  not  only  this,  but,  by  purchasing  when 
times  were  dull  and  things  were  cheap,  they 
saved  about  $6,000,000  over  what  it  would  cost 
to  make  the  same  improvements  now.  This 
is  a  record  that  it  would  be  hard  to  beat. 


(From  Tlie  RAILWAY  WORLD,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  July  8,  1899.) 

RESTORED  TO  SOLVENCY. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  again 
been  restored  to  solvency  by  the  discharge  of 
the  receivers  and  the  transfer  of  the  property 
to  its  new  owners.  It  promises  to  be  as 
bright  an  era  as  any  that  this  historic  in¬ 
stitution  has  ever  witnessed.  Under  the 
management  of  the  receivers  this  great  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  entirely  rehabilitated,  and  the 
reorganization  has  been  effected  without  a 
foreclosure.  It  is  safe  to  write  this  down  as 
a  record  that  has  no  parallel.  Two  years 
ago  the  property  was  a  wreck  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  It  had  been  running  down  un¬ 
til  it  had  reached  a  state  of  almost  pitiable 
impotency.  It  was  great  only  in  its  history 
and  traditions  and  in  the  interests  involved 
in  its  decline.  The  receivers  had  before  them 
as  difficult  a  task  as  was  ever  undertaken  in 
any  business  enterprise,  and  their  splendid 
success  in  its  performance  gives  them  a  right 
to  the  cordial  and  grateful  congratulations 
of  the  residents  along  its  line,  whose  progress 
and  prosperity  are,  to  a  large  extent,  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  fortunes  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
The  work  of  physical  and  financial  reform 
has  been  so  energetically  and  ably  prosecuted 
that  the  road  goes  out  of  the  receivership  in 
excellent  physical  condition  and  robust  in 
its  finances.  Mr.  Cowen  resumes  his  duties 
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as  president  and  Mr.  Murray  those  of  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  With  the 
“new  blood”  that  has  acquired  a  controlling 
interest,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  business, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  officials 
will  continue  the  success  that  has  so  signally 
distinguished  their  work  as  receivers. 


(From  The  STANDARD  UNION,  Brooklyn, 
July  3,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  RECEIVERSHIP. 


Over  $35,000,000  Expended  in  Main¬ 
tenance  and  Improvement. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Receivers 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape,  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course,  the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a 
majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  ’96  and  ’97,  when  trade  was 
at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce.  During  their 
administration  the  receivers  purchased  15,350 
box  cars,  675  wooden  gondola  cars,  6,000 
pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscellaneous  freight 
cars,  postal,  express  and  dining  car  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,000.  The  216 
locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and  one-half 
millions.  The  steel  rail  purchased  amounted 
to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there 
were  bought  over  3,000,000  crossties,  costing 
$1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  $750,000,  and  fully  as 
much  more  was  spent  in  improving  the  sev¬ 
eral  terminals,  erecting  new  buildings,  reduc¬ 
ing  grades  and  alignment.  The  maintenance 
of  way  pay  rolls  or  the  amount  paid  directly 
to  men  employed  in  making  improvements  on 
the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  dollars.  The  total  amounts 
to  about  thirty-five  millions,  of  which  about 
fifteen  millions  were  secured  by  the  issuance 
of  receivers'  certificates  and  the  balance 
through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  from  the  reorganization  managers. 
Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment  and  rail 
were  made  when  material  was  low  in  price 
and  manufacturing  concerns  were  in  great 
need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9 
a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers  made 
their  purchases,  and  locomotives  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 


cost  five  millions  more  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  one  million  more.  President  Cowen  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  new 
company  intends  spending  ten  millions  more 
in  improvements  in  the  next  year  or  two. 


(From  Tlie  JOURNAL,,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
July  3,  1899.) 

IMPROVEMENTS  COSTING  $35,000,000. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  was  remark¬ 
able  in  many  ways.  Messrs.  Cowen  and 
Murray  did  not  follow  precedent,  but  went 
ahead  and  placed  the  property  in  first-class 
shape  instead  of  attempting  to  maintain  it 
in  the  condition  that  they  found  it.  Of  course 
the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a  majority  of 
the  security  holders  and  the  court,  but  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  receivership  marked  an 
epoch  in  such  affairs  that  will  be  historical. 
The  vast  sums  expended  were  put  out  in  1896 
and  1897  when  trade  was  at  a  low  ebb  and 
money  was  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  675  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  600  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscella¬ 
neous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and  dining 
car  equipment  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,000. 
The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  millions.  The  steel  rail  purchased 
amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,152, 
and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000  crossties, 
costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of 
ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel 
bridges  aggregated  in  value  $750,000  and  fully 
as  much  more  was  spent  in  improving  the 
several  terminals,  erecting  new  buildings, 
reducing  grades  and  changing  the  alignment. 
The  maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls  on  the 
amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed  in 
making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in 
three  years  was  nearly  $12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  was  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rail  were  made  when  material  was 
low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases,  and  locomo¬ 
tives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in 
price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased 
to-day,  would  cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the 
other  improvements  $1,000,000  more.  Presi¬ 
dent  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  new  company  intends  spending  $10,- 
000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the  next 
year  or  two. 
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{From  The  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
July  3,  1800.) 

COST  OF  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  EQUIP¬ 
MENT. 

New  York,  July  2.— The  receivership  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  has  just 
come  to  a  close,  was  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  During  their  administration,  the  re¬ 
ceivers  purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wood¬ 
en  gondola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310 
miscellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express, 
and  dining  car  equipment  at  a  total  cost  of 
$17,000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly 
$2,500,000.  The  steel  rails  purchased  amounted 
to  123,000  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  over 
3,000,000  crossties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $523,- 
000,  were  bought.  The  new  steel  bridges  ag¬ 
gregate  in  value  $750,000  and  fully  as  much 
more  was  spent  in  improving  the  several  ter¬ 
minals,  erecting  new  buildings,  reducing 
grades  and  changing  the  alignment.  The 
maintenance  of  way  pay-rolls  or  the  amount 
paid  directly  to  men  employed  in  making- 
improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three 
years  was  nearly  $12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  was  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property,  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rails  were  made  when  material 
was  low  in  price  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep 
their  plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are 
worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than 
when  the  receivers  made  their  purchases 
and  locomotives  have  advanced  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone,  if 
purchased  to-day,  would,  it  is  said,  cost 
$5,000,000  more  and  the  other  improvements 
$1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  TRIBUNE,  Chicago,  Ill., 

July  4,  1899.) 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  STATISTICS. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  was  remarkable  in  many  ways. 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow 
precedent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed  the 
property  in  first-class  shape  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  maintain  it  in  the  condition  they 
found  it. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,751  wooden  gon¬ 


dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express,  and 
dining-car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,- 
500,000.  The  steel  rail  purchased  amounted 
to  123,000  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there 
were  bought  over  3,000,000  crossties,  costing 
$1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  $750,000  and  fully  as  much 
more  was  spent  in  improving  the  several  ter¬ 
minals,  erecting  new  buildings,  reducing 
grades,  and  changing  the  alignment.  The 
maintenance  of  way  pay  roll  or  the  amount 
paid  directly  to  men  employed  in  making  im¬ 
provements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years 
was  nearly  $12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  was  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates,  and  the 
rest  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the 
property,  and  from  the  reorganization  man¬ 
agers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment 
and  rail  were  made  when  material  was  low 
in  price.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from  $6 
to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers 
made  their  purchases  and  locomotives  have 
advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  $1,000,000  more.  President  Cowen  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  new 
company  intends  spending  $10,000,000  more  in 
improvements  in  the  next  year  or  two. 


From  The  RAILROAD  GAZETTE,  July  7,  1899.) 

THREE  YEARS’  IMPROVEMENTS  ON 
THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

The  long  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  has  now  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  officers  of  the  road  have  made  up  a  brief 
summary  of  the  great  amount  and  variety 
of  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  property 
by  the  receivers  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  railroad  and  its  appurtenances  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  carry  a  large  volume  of  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  at  a  low  cost.  The  Re¬ 
ceivers,  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray,  began 
at  the  outset  to  improve  the  road,  equipment 
and  terminals  on  a  large  scale,  and  continued 
the  work  vigorously,  especially  during  1896 
and  1897,  when,  although  earnings  were  low, 
prices  of  material  and  labor  were  also  low. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  and  310 
miscellaneous  freight,  postal,  express  and 
dining  cars,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,000.  The 
216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and  one-half 
millions.  The  steel  rails  purchased  amount¬ 
ed  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132  (=$17.41 
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per  ton),  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,- 
000  crossties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000 
cubic  yards  of  ballast  amounting  to  $525,000. 
The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value 
$750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent 
in  improving  the  several  terminals,  erecting 
new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay¬ 
rolls  (the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.),  in  three  years  amounted  to 
nearly  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  was 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  cer¬ 
tificates  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the 
reorganization  managers.  Most  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  rails  were  bought  when  material 
was  low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
•were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when 
the  receivers  made  their  purchases,  and  loco¬ 
motives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
in  price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased 
to-day,  would  cost  five  millions  more,  and  the 
other  improvements  one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spending 
ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  JOURNAL,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
July  4,  1899.) 

BIG  SUMS  EXPENDED. 


B.  &  O.  Receivers  Placed  the  Road  in 
Excellent  Condition. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  was 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent,  but 
went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in  first- 
class  shape,  instead  of  attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found  it. 
Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  security  holders  and  the  court, 
but  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  receivership  mark¬ 
ed  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that  will  be  his¬ 
torical.  The  vast  sums  expended  were  put 
out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade  was  at  a  low 
ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining-car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,- 
500,000.  The  steel  rails  purchased  amounted 
to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there 
were  bought  over  3,000,000  crossties,  costing 


$1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  $750,000,  and  fully  as  much 
more  was  spent  in  improving  the  several  ter¬ 
minals,  erecting  new  buildings,  reducing 
grades  and  changing  the  alignment.  The 
maintenance-of-way  pay  rolls,  or  the  amount 
paid  directly  to  men  employed  in  making  im¬ 
provements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years, 
was  nearly  $12,000,000.  The  total  amounts  to 
about  $35,000,000,  of  which  about  $15,000,000 
were  secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’ 
certificates  and  the  balance  through  car 
trusts,  earnings  from  the  property  and  from 
the  reorganization  managers. 


(From  The  REPUBLICAN,  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
July  5,  1899.) 

More  than  $35,000,000  was  expended  by  Re¬ 
ceivers  Cowen  and  Murray  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  in  improving  the  property  during  the 
last  three  years.  To  carry  out  the  same  work 
to-day  would,  it  is  estimated,  cost  at  least 
$6,000,000  more,  the  prices  of  material  and 
labor  having  so  greatly  increased.  Steel  rails 
have  gone  up  $9  a  ton,  and  the  price  of  loco¬ 
motives  has  risen  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

The  work  of  improving  the  road  and  its 
equipment  is  to  be  continued,  and  President 
Cowen  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
new  company  will  spend  another  $10,000,000 
in  improvements  during  the  next  year  or 
two.  By  that  time  it  is  claimed  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  will  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  any  road  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  receivership  the  equipment  of  the  road 
was  increased  by  the  purchase  of  15,350  box 
cars,  6,751  wooden  gondola  cars,  6,000  pressed 
steel  cars  and  310  miscellaneous  cars,  includ¬ 
ing  postal,  express,  and  dining  car  equip¬ 
ment.  The  total  cost  of  this  new  equipment 
was  $17,000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  $2,- 
500,000.  The  steel  rail  purchased  amounted 
to  123,000  tons  and  cost  $2,142,132.  In  addition, 
3,000,000  crossties  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of 
ballast  were  bought,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,- 
725,000. 

The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value 
$750,000  more,  and  an  equally  large  sum  was 
spent  upon  improving  terminals,  erecting 
new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing 
alignment.  Nearly  $12,000,000  was  paid  out  for 
labor  in  connection  with  the  improvements 
made  in  three  years. 


(From  The  POST,  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  3,  1899.) 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  was 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent,  but 
went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in  first- 
class  shape,  instead  of  attempting  to  main- 
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tain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found  it. 
Of  course,  the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a 
majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  receivership 
marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that  will  be 
historical.  The  vast  sums  expended  were 
put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade  was  at  a 
low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,- 
500,000.  The  steel  rail  purchased  amounted 
to  125,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there 
were  bought  over  3,000,000  crossties,  costing 
$1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  $750,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates,  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rail  were  made  when  material  was 
low  in  price,  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases,  and  locomo¬ 
tives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in 
price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased 
to-day,  would  cost  $5,000,000  more,  and  the 
other  improvements  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  FINANCIER,  New  York, 

July  10,  1899.) 

THE  NEW  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

A  new  and  solvent  property  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  great  railway  systems  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  and  is  now 
being  operated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
security  holders.  Never  in  the  history  of 
American  railroading  has  there  been  a  re¬ 
ceivership  to  compare  with  that  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio,  and  never,  perhaps,  will 
there  be  another  which  will  compare  with  it 
in  the  results  achieved.  Not  to  go  into  de¬ 
tails,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  four  or 
five  years  ago,  was  about  the  best  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  wreck  of  a  trunk  line  that  had 
ever  intruded  itself  on  the  attention  of  in¬ 


vestors.  The  property  was  in  thoroughly 
bad  repair,  its  equipment  had  deteriorated 
almost  to  the  point  of  scrap,  it  was  unable 
to  operate  its  trains  on  schedule  time,  and,  in 
fact,  the  system  had  come  to  a  standstill. 
This  was  the  property  that  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  were  expected  to  operate  in  the 
interests  of  the  owners,  and  at  some  future 
date  to  restore  in  good  condition.  Manifest¬ 
ly  the  only  course  left  open  to  them  was  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  in  preventing 
a  more  complete  demoralization,  and  this 
plan  they  resolutely  followed,  although  at 
times  their  path  was  anything  but  an  easy 
one. 

Now  that  the  road  is  again  legally  solvent, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  receivers 
have  accomplished.  An  official  statement 
issued  last  week  by  the  company  gives  the 
information  that  during  the  receivership 
there  were  purchased  13,350  box  cars,  6,754 
wooden  gondola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars, 
and  310  cars  of  various  other  descriptions,  a 
total  of  26,414  cars,  the  cost  of  which  was 
$17,000,000.  Assuming  these  cars  to  have 
been  only  a  little  over  30  feet  in  length,  they 
would  occupy,  if  placed  in  single  line,  about 
160  miles  of  track.  In  addition  to  these  cars 
216  locomotives  were  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  $2,500,000.  Steel  rails  aggregating  123,010 
tons,  and  3,000,000  cross  ties  were  used  in  re¬ 
placing  worn  out  tracks,  and  millions  ad¬ 
ditional  were  expended  in  new  bridges,  build¬ 
ings,  etc.  In  short,  in  the  three  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  this  gigantic  improvement  was  be¬ 
ing  carried  on,  the  maintenance  of  way  pay 
rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men 
employed  in  the  work  described,  was  nearly 
$12,000,000.  Counting  300  working  days  to  the 
year,  this  represents  a  daily  expenditure  of 
$13,333  during  the  period  covered.  The  total 
amount  used  by  the  receivers  during  their 
control  of  the  property  was  about  $35,000,000, 
of  which  $15,000,000  was  secured  by  the  issue 
of  certificates,  and  the  remainder  through 
car  trusts,  money  advanced  by  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  managers  and  earnings  from  the 
property.  One  fact  worth  noting  is  that  had 
the  purchases  been  deferred  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  improvements  would  have  cost 
$6,000,000  more  than  was  actually  expended. 

The  new  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  it  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  add,  begins  business  under  the 
most  advantageous  circumstances.  Its  thirty 
classes  of  securities  have  been  reduced  to 
four,  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  being 
3  1-2  per  cent.,  but  the  bonds  are  already 
quoted  at  par  and  above,  showing  that  in¬ 
vestors  have  faith  in  the  future  of  the  road. 

The  marvelous  part  of  the  reorganization 
history  lies,  however,  in  the  original  plans 
pursued  by  the  receivers.  There  were  times 
when  their  course  was  bitterly  assailed,  and 
if  numerous  bondholders  had  been  allowed  to 
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dictate  the  policy  of  administration,  the  im¬ 
provements  would  have  been  stopped  without 
ceremony.  Yet  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 
very  extravagance  of  the  receivers  was  the 
salvation  of  the  bondholders’  lien  and  the 
stockholders’  equity,  for  without  the  lavish 
use  of  money  there  would  have  been  little,  if 
any,  value  retained  in  the  property.  As  it  is, 
the  bondholders  have  a  better  security  to¬ 
day  than  they  ever  have  had  previously, 
and  the  stockholders  have  a  real  equity, 
something  that  they  certainly  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  heretofore.  President  Cowen  says  that 
the  new  company  intends  spending  $10,000,000 
within  the  next  year  or  two  to  complete  im¬ 
provements.  This  may  disappoint  those  who 
expected  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  come  out 
of  the  receivership  equipped  like  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  system,  but  if  every  cent  the  road 
earns  from  now  until  1903  is  immediately  put 
back  into  improvements,  the  stockholders 
will  be  better  off  in  the  end. 


(From  The  TELEGRAPH,  New  York, 
July  4,  1899.) 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  IMPROVED. 


Receivers  Expended  About  $35,000,000 
in  Bettering  the  Property. 

The  unusual  course  of  the  receivers  of  the 
B.  &  O.  Railroad  has  created  at  least  great 
interest  in  railroad  circles.  They  expended 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  the  property,  instead  of,  in  the  usual 
way,  merely  maintaining  the  road  in  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  they  received  it.  On  account 
of  these  expenditures  the  road  began  busi¬ 
ness  again  on  Saturday  under  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions.  Most  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  improvement,  which  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  were  nearly  $35,000,000,  were  made  in 
1S96  and  1897,  and  to-day  some  of  the  figures 
were  given  out. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
crossties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000, 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  improv¬ 
ing  several  terminals,  erecting  new  buildings, 
reducing  grade  and  changing  the  alignment. 
The  maintenance  of  way  pay-rolls  or  the 
amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed  in 
making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in 
three  years  was  nearly  $12,000,000. 


The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  was  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates,  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the 
property  and  from  the  reorganization  man¬ 
agers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment 
and  rail  were  made  when  material  was  low 
in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns  were  in 
great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in 
operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from 
$6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers 
made  their  purchases,  and  locomotives  have 
advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  five  millions  more  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  COMMERCIAL  TRIBUNE, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  July  3,  1899.) 

COST  THIRTY-FIVE  MILLIONS. 


Enormous  Sum  Spent  in  Rebuilding  and 
Re-Equipping  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain-  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course,  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  ’96  and  ’97  when  trade  was 
at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350 box  cars,  6, 750  wooden  gondola 
cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscella¬ 
neous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and  dining 
car  equipment  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,000. 
The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,500,000. 
The  steel  rails  purchased  amounted  to  125,010 
tons,  costing  $3,148,122,  and  there  were  bought 
over  3,000,000  crossties  costing  $1,200,000,  and 
750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to 
$525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in 
value  $750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was 
spent  in  improving  the  several  terminals, 
erecting  new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and 
changing  the  alignment.  The  maintenance 
of  way  pay-rolls  or  the  amount  paid  directly 
to  men  employed  in  making  improvements 
on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years  was  nearly 
$12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
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which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  prop¬ 
erty  and  from  the  reorganization  managers. 
Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment  and  rail 
were  made  when  material  was  low  in  price 
and  manufacturing  concerns  were  in  great 
need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from  $6 
to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers 
made  their  purchases,  and  locomotives  have 
advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spending 
$10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the  next 
year  or  two. 


(From  Tlie  LEADER,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
July  3,  1899.) 

IT  COSTS  35  MILLIONS. 


An  Enormous  Sum  Spent  in  Rebuilding 
and  Re-Equipping  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course,  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  ’96  and  ’97  when  trade  was  at 
a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gondo¬ 
la  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscellane¬ 
ous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and  dining 
car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,000. 
The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,500,000.  The 
steel  rails  purchased  amounted  to  123,010  tons, 
costing  $2,142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over 
3,000,000  cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and 
750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to 
$525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in 
value  $750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was 
spent  in  improving  the  several  terminals, 
erecting  new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and 
changing  the  alignment.  The  maintenance 
of  way  pay  rolls  or  the  amount  paid  directly 
to  men  employed  in  making  improvements 
on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years  was  nearly 
$12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 


issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment 
and  rail  were  made  when  material  was  low 
in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns  were 
in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants 
in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from 
$6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers 
made  their  purchases,  and  locomotives  have 
advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  AMERICAN,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
July  4,  1899.) 

RECEIVERS  WERE  WISE. 


Enormous  Sum  Spent  on  B.  &  O.  Property 
Was  Well  Placed. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade  was 
at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,- 
000  and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls 
or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed 
in  making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  in 
three  years,  was  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  35  millions, 
of  which  about  15  millions  were  secured  by 
the  issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
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balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rail  were  made  when  material  was 
low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases  and  locomo¬ 
tives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in 
price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to¬ 
day,  would  cost  five  millions  more  and  the 
other  improvements  one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  NEWS,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
July  4,  1899.) 

IT  COST  THIRTY-FIVE  MILLIONS. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receivers 
marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that  will 
be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended  were 
put  in  ’96  and  ’97,  when  trade  was  at  a  low 
ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express,  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rails  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,000  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $250,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls 
or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed 
in  making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc., 
in  three  years  was  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  were 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certi¬ 
ficates  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the  re¬ 
organization  managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rails  were  made 


when  material  was  low  in  price  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  in  great  need  of 
orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation. 
Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a 
ton  more  than  when  the  receivers  made  their 
purchases,  and  locomotives  have  advanced 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipments 
alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would  cost  five 
millions  more  and  the  other  improvements 
one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  Tlie  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER, 
New  York,  July  3,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  EQUIPMENT. 


About  $35,000,000  Expended  on  Im¬ 
provement  During  the  Re¬ 
ceivership. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  rail¬ 
road  circles  in  the  very  unusual  course  of 
the  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  in  expending  large  sums  of  money  dur¬ 
ing  their  receivership  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  property  instead  of,  in  the 
usual  way,  merely  maintaining  the  road  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  received  it.  On 
account  of  these  expenditures  the  road  be¬ 
gan  business  again  on  Saturday  under  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable  conditions.  Most  of 
the  expenditures  for  improvements,  which  in 
the  aggregate  were  nearly  $35,000,000,  were 
made  in  1896  and  1897,  and  to-day  some  of 
the  figures  were  given  out. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000, 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls 
or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed 
in  making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc., 
in  three  years  was  nearly  twelve  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates,  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
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managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rail  were  made  when  material 
was  low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases,  and  locomo¬ 
tives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in 
price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to¬ 
day,  would  cost  five  millions  more  and  the 
other  improvements  one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  so. 


(From  The  LEADER,  Cleveland,  O., 

July  5,  1899.) 

THIRTY-FIVE  MILLIONS. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  prece¬ 
dent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property 
in  first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rails  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000, 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings,  reducing  grades,  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls 
or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  improvements  on  the  tracks, 
etc.,  in  three  years  was  nearly  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  fifteen  millions  were  secured 
by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and 
the  balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings 
from  the  property,  and  from  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of 
equipment  and  rails  were  made  when  ma¬ 
terial  was  low  in  price  and  manufacturing 
concerns  were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep 


their  plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are 
worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than 
when  the  receivers  made  their  purchases, 
and  locomotives  have  advanced  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone,  if 
purchased  to-day,  would  cost  five  millions 
more,  and  the  other  improvements  one  mil¬ 
lion  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  Tlie  MANUFACTURER,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  lo,  1899.) 

The  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  during  their  administration,  which 
has  now  come  to  an  end,  purchased  15,350 
box  cars,  6,751  wooden  gondola  cars,  6,000 
pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscellaneous  freight 
cars,  postal,  express  and  dining  car  equip¬ 
ment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,000.  The  216 
new  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,500,000.  The 
steel  rails  purchased  amounted  to  125,010  tons, 
costing  $2,142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over 
3,000,000  cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,- 
000.  The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value 
$750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent 
in  improving  the  several  terminals,  erecting 
new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way 
pay  rolls  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men 
employed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years  was  nearly  $12,- 
000,000.  The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,- 
000.  President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  new  company  intends 
spending  ten  millions  more  in  improvements 
in  the  next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  3,  1899.) 

Few  people  realize  the  enormous  sums  .of 
money  spent  in  building  a  first-class  rail¬ 
road  or  the  works  of  large  corporations,  be¬ 
sides  the  amount  of  employment  that  is 
given  during  the  period  they  are  in  construc¬ 
tion.  The  enormous  sum  spent  in  rebuilding 
and  re-equipping  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  during  the  years  of  its  receivership, 
which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  was  remark- 
abel  in  many  ways.  Messrs.  John  K.  Cowen 
and  Oscar  G.  Murray  did  not  follow  prece¬ 
dent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  first-class  shape,  instead  of  attempting 
to  maintain  it  in  the  wretched  condition  that 
they  found  it. 

The  receivers  were  upheld  by  a  majority 
of  the  security  holders  and  the  court,  but 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receivership  marked 
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an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that  will  be  histori¬ 
cal.  The  vast  sums  expended  were  put  out 
in  1896  and  1897,  when  business  was  at  a  low 
ebb  and  money  very  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,751  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
a.nd  a  half  millions.  The  steel  rails  purchased 
amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132, 
and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000  cross 
ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards 
of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new 
steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  and  fully  as  much 
more  was  spent  in  improving  the  several  ter¬ 
minals,  erecting  new  buildings,  reducing 
grades  and  changing  the  alignments.  The 
maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls  or  the  amount 
paid  directly  to  men  employed  in  making 
improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three 
years  was  nearly  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-flve  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  were 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certi¬ 
ficates  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the 
reorganization  managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rail  were  made 
when  material  was  low  in  price  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  in  great  need  of  or¬ 
ders  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation.  Steel 
rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more 
than  when  the  receivers  made  their  pur¬ 
chases,  and  locomotives  have  advanced  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  above, 
if  purchased  to-day,  would  cost  five  millions 
more  and  the  other  improvements  one  million 
more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  CHRONICLE,  Augusta,  Ga., 
July  10,  1899.) 

THE  B.  &  0.  RECEIVERS. 

The  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  have  made  a  record  for  spending 
money.  But  they  spent  it  on  the  property, 
and  experts  say  their  princely  outlay  has 
been  wisely  made,  and  could  not  be  dupli¬ 
cated  now  for  several  millions  more  than  it 
cost.  The  Railway  Age  has  been  getting 
the  figures  together,  and  says  “no  railway 
was  ever  the  subject  of  such  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  while  in  the  hands  of  receivers  or  had 
so  much  to  show  for  it  when  they  retired 
as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  In  the  three  and 
a  third  years  of  their  administration  the  re¬ 


ceivers  purchased  28,411  cars  of  all  kinds,  at 
a  cost  of  $17,000,000,  216  locomotives  costing 
nearly  $2,500,000,  123,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
costing  $2,142,132,  3,000,000  cross  ties  for  $1,- 
200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  About  $1,500,000  was 
spent  for  new  steel  bridges,  reducing  grades, 
straightening  alignment,  improving  termi¬ 
nals  and  erecting  buildings.  The  wages  paid 
to  men  employed  in  making  improvements 
aggregated  nearly  $12,000,000.  This  shows  a 
grand  total  of  over  $36,000,000,  of  which  $15,- 
000,000  is  represented  by  receivers’  certifi¬ 
cates  and  the  remainder  as  provided  by 
earnings,  by  car  trust  arrangements  and  by 
the  bondholders  and  stockholders,  through 
the  reorganization  committee.” 

It  is  further  declared  that  the  wisdom  of 
these  expenditures  is  shown  by  the  increased 
earning  capacity  of  the  line,  the  splendid 
condition  of  the  system,  and  the  fact  that  in¬ 
creasing  prices  would  make  the  equipment 
cost  at  least  $5,000,000  more  if  it  had  to  be 
purchased  now.  This  is  one  of  the  great  rail¬ 
road  properties  of  the  country,  and  though 
it  has  been  through  the  mill,  it  seems  to 
have  emerged  in  good  shape,  though  some 
of  its  former  stockholders  may  not  have  had 
so  happy  an  experience. 


(From  Tlie  CITIZEN,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

July  3,  1899.) 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  prece¬ 
dent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property 
in  first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  125,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3.000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,- 
000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in 
improving  the  several  terminals,  erecting 
new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing 
the  alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay 
rolls  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  em- 
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ployed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years  was  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  were 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certi¬ 
ficates  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the  re¬ 
organization  managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rail  were  made 
when  material  was  low  in  price  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  in  great  need  of 
orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation.  Steel 
rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more 
than  when  the  receivers  made  their  pur¬ 
chases,  and  locomotives  have  advanced  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone, 
if  purchased  to-day,  would  cost  five  millions 
more  and  the  other  improvements  one  mil¬ 
lion  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  FINANCIER,  New  York, 
July  10,  1899.) 

IT  COST  THIRTY-FIVE  MILLIONS. 


An  Enormous  Sum  Spent  in  Rebuilding 
and  Re-Equipping  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  prece¬ 
dent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property 
in  first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,754  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000, 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls 


or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  35  millions, 
of  which  15  millions  were  secured  by  the  is¬ 
suance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the 
property  and  from  the  reorganization  man¬ 
agers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment 
and  rail  were  made  when  material  was  low 
in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns  were 
in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants 
in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from 
$6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers 
made  their  purchases  and  locomotives  have 
advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  five  millions  more  and  the  other  im¬ 
provements  one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  Tlie  NEWS,  Chester,  I’a.,  July  <>,  1899.) 

IT  COST  35  MILLIONS. 


A  Large  Sum  Spent  in  Rebuilding  and 
Re-Equipping  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  prece¬ 
dent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property 
in  first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,000  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,- 
000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls 
or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  improvements  on  the  track, 
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etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  were 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certifi¬ 
cates  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the  re¬ 
organization  managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rail  were  made 
when  material  was  low  in  price  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  in  great  need  of  or¬ 
ders  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation.  Steel 
rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more 
than  when  the  receivers  made  their  pur¬ 
chases  and  locomotives  have  advanced  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone, 
if  purchased  to-day,  would  cost  five  millions 
more  and  the  other  improvements  one  mil¬ 
lion  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  GAZETTE,  Charleston,  NV.  Ya., 
July  4,  1899.) 

COST  MILLIONS. 


Enormous  Sum  Spent  in  Re-Equipping 
B.  &  O. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  prece¬ 
dent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property 
in  first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  300  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipments,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  730,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast  amounting  to  $533,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,- 
000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in 
improving  the  several  terminals,  erecting 
new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way 
pay  rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to 
men  employed  in  making  improvements  on 


the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rail  were  made  when  material  was 
low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases,  and  locomo¬ 
tives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in 
price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased 
to-day,  would  cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the 
other  improvements  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the- 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  Tlie  SENTINEL,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
July  3,  1899.) 

REVIEW 


OF  THE  B.  &  O.  RECEIVERS’  WORK. 
Seventeen  Millions  Spent  for  New  Cars.. 


IMPROVEMENTS  COST  THIRTY-FIVE 
MILLIONS. 


Most  of  It  Paid  By  Receivers’  Certifi¬ 
cates. 

No  formality  marked  the  ending  of  the  re¬ 
ceivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  which  terminated  at  12  o’clock  Friday 
night,  when  the  property  was  turned  over 
to  the  stockholders. 

John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray  were 
appointed  receivers  of  the  company  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  29,  1896,  by  the  United  States  Court  for 
the  District  of  Maryland. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipments,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  steel  rail 
purchased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costings 
$2,142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  three 
million  cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,- 
000.  New  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value 
$750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent 
in  improving  the  several  terminals,  erecting 
new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  alignment.  Maintenance  of  way  pay 
rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  em- 
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ployed  in  making  improvements  on  the  tracks, 
etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five 
million  dollars,  of  which  about  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  were  secured  by  the  issuance  of  receiv¬ 
ers’  certificates,  and  the  balance  through  car 
trusts,  earnings  from  the  property  and  from, 
the  reorganization  managers.  Most  of  the 
purchases  of  equipment  and  rail  were  made 
when  material  was  low  in  price  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  in  great  need  of  or¬ 
ders  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation.  Steel 
rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton 
more  than  when  the  receivers  made  their 
purchases,  and  locomotives  have  advanced 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment 
alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would  cost  five 
millions  more,  and  the  other  improvements 
one  million  more.  President  Cowen  has  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  announcing  the  retention  of 
all  the  employes  of  the  receivers  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  company.  No  official  changes 
of  importance  are  said  to  be  contemplated. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


(From  The  ITEM,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  2,  1899.) 

A  NEW  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 


Thirty-Five  Millions  Spent  by  Receivers 
in  Improvements. 


ROAD  BROUGHT  UP-TO-DATE. 


Tracks  Relaid  With  Steel  Rails,  Many 
Thousands  of  Cars  Bought  and 
the  Whole  System  Reno¬ 
vated. 

* 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  came  to  an  end  yesterday, 
after  having  existed  since  February  29,  1896, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  so 
notably  as  in  the  vast  improvements  effected 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  property. 
When  President  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar 
G.  Murray  were  appointed  receivers,  over 
three  years  ago,  they  did  not  follow  prece¬ 
dent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property 
in  first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  they  were  upheld  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  security  holders  and  the  court, 
but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receivership  has 
marked  an  ej)Och  in  such  affairs  that  will  be 
historical.  The  vast  sums  expended  were  put 
out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade  was  at  a 
low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  675  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars  and  310 
miscellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express 


and  dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$17,000,000.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  locomo¬ 
tives  cost  nearly  $2,500,000.  The  steel  rails 
purchased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing 
$2,142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,- 
000  cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  75,000 
cubic  yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,- 
000.  The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in 
value  $750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was 
spent  in  improving  the  several  terminals, 
erecting  new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and 
changing  the  alignment.  The  maintenance 
of  way  pay  rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  direct¬ 
ly  to  men  employed  in  making  improvements 
on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly 
$12,000,000. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  improvements 
amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of  which  about 
$15,000,000  were  secured  by  the  issuance  of 
receivers’  certificates  and  the  balance 
through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  from  the  reorganization  managers. 
Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment  and  rails 
were  made  when  material  was  low  in  price 
and  manufacturing  concerns  were  in  great 
need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to 
$9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers  made 
their  purchases,  and  locomotives  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  $5,000,000  more,  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  $1,000,000  more.  President  Cowen  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  new 
company  intends  spending  $10,000,000  more  in 
improvements  in  the  next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  STAR,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  1,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  FREE  ONCE  MORE. 


Road’s  Property  Out  of  The  Receivers’ 
Hands. 


FISCAL  YEAR  BEGUN  WITH  ALL  OBLI¬ 
GATIONS  PAID. 


President  Cowen  Issues  a  Reassuring 
Circular. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  1. — The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  property  passed  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers’  hands  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Company  at  midnight. 

The  company  begins  its  fiscal  year  to-day 
with  all  obligations  paid.  Reorganization  is 
not  expected  to  affect  any  minor  officials. 
The  taking  in  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Southwestern  will  call  for  additional  cleri¬ 
cal  work  in  the  auditing  department,  which 
has  been  somewhat  congested  under  the  re¬ 
ceivers,  and  the  department  will  probably 
be  divided. 
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During  the  receivers’  administration  $17,- 
000,000  was  spent  for  rolling  stock  equipment 
and  216  locomotives  were  built. 

President  Cowen  has  issued  a  circular  an¬ 
nouncing  to  all  employes  of  the  receivers 
that  they  will  be  retained. 


(From  The  COMMERCIAL,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„ 
July  5,  1899.) 

STUPENDOUS  WORK. 


What  the  B.  &  O.  Receivers  Accomplished 
in  Two  Years. 

Some  idea  of  the  huge  task  accomplished 
by  Receivers  Cowen  and  Murray,  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  can  be  gained  from 
the  statistics  just  made  public.  During  their 
administration  the  receivers  purchased  15,350 
box  cars,  6,751  wooden  gondola  cars,  6,000 
pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscellaneous  freight 
cars,  postal,  express  and  dining  car  equip¬ 
ment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,000.  The  216 
locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions.  The  steel  rails  purchased  amounted 
to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there 
were  bought  over  3,000,000  cross  ties,  costing 
$1,200,000,  and  75,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  fully  as  much  more  was 
spent  in  improving  the  several  terminals, 
erecting  new  buildings,  reducing  grades,  and 
changing  the  alignments.  The  maintenance 
of  way  pay  rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly 
to  men  employed  in  making  improvements  on 
the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years  was  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  dollars.  The  total  cost 
aggregated  $35,000,000. 


(From  The  TRIBUNE,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
July  5,  1899.) 

IT  COST  THIRTY-FIVE  MILLIONS. 


An  Enormous  Sum  Spent  in  Rebuilding 
and  Re-Equipping  the  B.  &  O. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways. 

Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow 
precedent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed  the 
property  in  first-class  condition,  instead  of 
attempting  to  maintain  it  in  the  condition 
which  they  found  it.  Of  course  the  receivers 
were  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the  security 
holders  and  the  court,  but  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  receivership  marked  an  epoch  in  such 
affairs  that  will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums 
expended  were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when 
trade  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 


purchased  15,350  box  cars,  675  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  nearly  123,010  tons,  cost¬ 
ing  $2,142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over 
3,000,000  cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  ballast,  costing  $525,000. 
The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value 
$750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent 
in  improving  the  several  terminals,  erecting 
new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and  chang¬ 
ing  alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay 
rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men 
employed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  35  millions, 
of  which  about  15  millions  were  secured  by 
the  issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the 
property  and  from  the  reorganization  man¬ 
agers. 

Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment  and 
rail  were  made  when  material  was  low  in 
price  and  manufacturing  concerns  were  in 
great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in 
operation.  Steel  rails  are  now  worth  from 
$6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers 
made  their  purchases-  and  locomotives  have 
advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  five  millions  more  and  the  other  im¬ 
provements  one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spending 
ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the  next 
year  or  two. 


(From  The  LEADER,  Lexington,  Ky., 

July  4,  1899.) 

BIG  MONEY. 

Cost  Thirty-Five  Million  to  Fix  up  the 
B.  &  O. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape,  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a 
majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon- 
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dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,- 
500,000.  The  steel  rail  purchased  amounted 
to  125,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there 
were  bought  over  3,000,000  cross  ties,  costing 
$1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  $750,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates,  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rail  were  made  when  material 
was  low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases,  and  locomo¬ 
tives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in 
price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to¬ 
day,  would  cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the  other 
improvements  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spending 
$10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the  next 
year  or  two. 


(From  The  DISPATCH,  Columbus,  O., 

July  3,  1899.) 

B.  &  0.  EXPENDITURES. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape,  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000, 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay 
rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men 
employed  in  making  improvements  on  the 


tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  35  millions,  of 
which  about  15  millions  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rail  were  made  when  material  was 
low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases  and  locomo¬ 
tives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in 
price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to¬ 
day,  would  cost  five  millions  more  and  the 
other  improvements  one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  Tlie  NEWS,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
July  4,  1899.) 

WORK  OF  THE  RECEIVERS. 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RECEIVERSHIP 
WILL  BE  HISTORICAL. 


Cowen  and  Murray  Followed  No  Pre¬ 
cedent  but  Placed  the  Property  in 
First-Class  Condition. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  4. — The  receivership 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
has  just  come  to  a  close,  was  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  did 
not  follow  precedent,  but  went  ahead  and 
placed  the  property  in  first-class  shape,  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  maintain  it  in  the 
condition  they  found  it.  Of  course  the  re¬ 
ceivers  were  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the 
security  holders  and  the  court,  but  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  receivership  marked  an  epoch 
in  such  affairs  that  will  be  historical.  The 
vast  sums  expended  were  put  out  in  1896  and 
1897,  when  trade  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money 
scarce. 

In  their  administration  the  receivers  pur¬ 
chased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gondola 
cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscellane¬ 
ous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and  dining 
car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,000. 
The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,500,000. 
The  steel  rail  purchased  amounted  to  123,010 
tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there  were  bought 
over  3,000,000  cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000, 
and  780,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast,  amounting 
to  $525,206.  The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate 
in  value  $750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more 
was  spent  in  improving  the  several  terminals, 
erecting  new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and 
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changing  the  alignment.  The  maintenance 
of  way  pay  rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly 
to  men  employed  in  making  improvements 
on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  near¬ 
ly  $12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rails  were  made  when  material 
was  low  in  price  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep 
their  plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are 
worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than 
when  the  receivers  made  their  purchases,  and 
locomotives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  in  price.  The  equipments  alone,  if  pur¬ 
chased  to-day,  would  cost  $5,000,000  more 
and  the  other  improvements  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  POST,  Chicago,  Ill.,  July  3,  1899.) 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape,  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it  in.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld 
by  a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and 
the  court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  re¬ 
ceivership  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs 
that  will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  ex¬ 
pended  were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when 
trade  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,751  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,- 
500,000.  The  steel  rail  purchased  amounted 
to  123,000  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there 
were  bought  over  3,000,000  cross  ties,  costing 
$1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  $750,000,  and  fully  as 
much  more  was  spent  in  improving  the  sev¬ 
eral  terminals,  erecting  new  buildings,  re¬ 
ducing  grades  and  changing  the  alignment. 
The  maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls,  or  the 
amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed  in 
making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc., 
in  three  years,  was  nearly  $12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  was  secured  by  the 


issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rail  were  made  when  material  was 
low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases,  and  locomo¬ 
tives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in 
price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to¬ 
day,  would  cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the  other 
improvements  $1,000,000  more.  President 
Cowen  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  new  company  intends  spending  $10,000,000 
more  in  improvements  in  the  next  year  or 
two. 


(From  The  MAIL  AND  EXPRESS,  NeAv  York, 
July  3,  1899.) 

MILLIONS  SPENT  IN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  total  spent  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
receivers  in  new  equipment  and  in  bettering 
the  physical  condition  of  the  property 
amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of  which  about 
$18,000,000  were  secured  by  the  issuance  of 
receivers’  certificates,  and  the  balance 
through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  from  the  reorganization  managers. 
Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment  and  rail 
were  made  when  material  was  low  in  price 
and  manufacturing  concerns  were  in  great 
need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to 
$9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers  made 
their  purchases,  and  locomotives  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  five  millions  more,  and  the  other  im¬ 
provements  one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  Tlie  LEADER,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

July  3,  1899.) 

During  their  administration  John  K.  Cowen 
and  Oscar  G.  Murray,  the  receivers  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  purchased  15,350  box 
cars,  6,750  wooden  gondola  cars,  6,000  pressed 
steel  cars,  310  miscellaneous  freight  cars,  pos¬ 
tal,  express  and  dining  car  equipments,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $17,000,000.  The  310  locomotives 
cost  nearly  $2,500,000.  The  steel  rails  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
cross  ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $75,000, 
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and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay 
rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly  $12,- 
€00,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  CONSTITUTION,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
July  4,  1899.) 

BETTER  THAN  EVER  IS  THE  B.  &  0. 
ROAD. 


During  the  Receivership  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  Almost  Rebuilt  It. 


MILLIONS  FOR  RAILS  AND  CARS. 


Equipment  Was  Bought  When  Prices 
Were  Lower  Than  Now. 


MORTGAGE  WAS  NOT  FORECLOSED. 

A  Great  Saving  Was  Effected  in  Reor¬ 
ganization. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Kailroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,752  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  210  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipments  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,- 
500,000.  The  steel  rails  purchased  amounted 
to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there 
were  bought  over  3,000,000  cross  ties,  costing 
$1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  $756,000,  and  fully  as  much 
more  was  spent  in  improving  the  several 
terminals,  erecting  new  buildings,  reducing 
grades  and  changing  the  alignment.  The 


maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls,  or  the  amount 
paid  directly  to  men  employed  in  making  im¬ 
provements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years, 
was  nearly  $12,000,000 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  an 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rails  were  made  when  material 
was  low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their . 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases  and  locomo¬ 
tives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in 
price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to¬ 
day,  would  cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the  other 
improvements  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  reorganized 
without  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  and 
this  saved  a  large  sum.  The  system  is  now 
in  splendid  physical  condition. 

(From  The  PRESS,  Columbus,  O.,  July  3,  1899.). 

AMONG  THE  RAILROADS. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscel¬ 
laneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and  din¬ 
ing  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,- 
000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,500,- 
000.  The  steel  rail  purchased  amounted  to 
123,016  tons,  costing  $2,152,132,  and  there  were 
bought  over  3,000,000  cross  ties,  costing  $1,- 
200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  $750,000,  and  fully  as  much 
more  was  spent  in  improving  the  several 
terminals,  erecting  new  buildings,  reducing 
grades  and  changing  the  alignment.  The 
maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls,  or  the  amount 
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paid  directly  to  men  employed  in  making  im¬ 
provements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years, 
was  nearly  $12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the 
property  and  from  the  reorganization  man¬ 
agers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment 
and  rail  were  made  when  material  was  low 
in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns  were 
in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants 
in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from 
$6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers 
made  their  purchases  and  locomotives  have 
advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  NEWS,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  3,  1899.) 

IT  COST  35  MILLIONS. 


An  Enormous  Sum  Spent  in  Rebuilding 
and  Re-Equipping  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  was 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent,  but 
went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in  first- 
class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found  it. 
Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  security  holders  and  the  court, 
but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receivership 
marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that  will  be 
historical.  The  vast  sums  expended  were 
put  out  in  ’96  and  ’97,  when  trade  was  at  a 
low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,751  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment  at  a  total  cost  of 
$17,000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly 
two  and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
crossties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,- 
000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in 
improving  the  several  terminals,  erecting 
new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way 
pay  rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to 


men  employed  in  making  improvements  on 
the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years  was  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  dollars. 


(From  The  POST,  Washington,  D.  C., 
July  2,  1899.) 

HEAVY  RAILROAD  EXPENSES. 


President  Cowen  Says  the  B.  &  O.  Spent 
Thirty-five  Million  Dollars. 

Baltimore,  July  1. — President  Cowen,  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says  that  $10,- 
000,000  will  be  expended  in  improvements  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  or  two.  During  the  receiv¬ 
ership  of  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  15,350 
box  cars,  6,750  gondolas,  6,000  steel  cars,  and 
310  freight,  postal,  express,  and  dining-cars 
and  other  equipment  were  purchased  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  $17,000,000. 

The  steel  rails  purchased  amounted  to  128,- 
010  tons,  and  cost  $2,142,152;  3,000,000  ties  cost 
$1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  $750,000,  and  fully  as  much 
more  was  spent  in  improving  the  several  ter¬ 
minals,  erecting  new  buildings,  reducing 
grades,  and  changing  the  alignment.  The 
amount  paid  to  men  employed  in  making 
improvements  on  the  tracks,  in  three  years, 
was  nearly  $12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000. 


(From  The  WORLD,  Cleveland,  O.,  July  4,  1899.) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  people  re¬ 
alize  the  enormous  sums  spent  in  building  a 
first-class  railroad.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  which  recently  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  is  a  good 
example.  Messrs.  John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar 
G.  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent,  but  went 
ahead  and  placed  the  property  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  instead  of  attempting  to  maintain  it 
in  the  wretched  shape  that  they  found  it.  Of 
course,  the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  security  holders  and  the  court, 
but  their  term  as  receivers  marked  an  epoch 
in  such  affairs  that  will  be  historical.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  administration  they  purchased  15,- 
350  box  cars,  6,751  wooden  gondola  cars,  6,000 
pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscellaneous  freight 
cars,  postal,  express  and  dining-car  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  total  cost  of  just  $17,000,000.  The 
216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,500,000.  The 
steel  rails  purchased  amounted  to  123,000  tons, 
costing  $2,142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over 
3,000,000  crossties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,- 
000.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay-rolls,  or 
the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed 
in  making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc., 
in  three  years  was  nearly  $12,000,000.  The 
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total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of  which 
$15,000,000  was  secured  by  the  issuance 
of  receivers’  certificates  and  the  balance 
through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  from  the  reorganization  managers. 
President  Cowen  said  Monday  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company  intends 
spending  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in 
the  next  year  or  two. 

(From  The  STATE  JOURNAL,  Parkersburg,  Va., 
July  5,  1899.) 

COST  $35,000,000. 


ENORMOUS  SUM  SPENT  IN  REBUILD¬ 
ING  AND  RE-EQUIPPING 
THE  B.  &  O. 


New  Officials  and  New  Titles  to  Desig¬ 
nate  Them  and  Their  Duties. 

i 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  was 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent,  but 
went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in  first- 
class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found  it. 
Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a 
majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  ’96  and  ’97,  when  trade  was 
at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,-  310  miscel¬ 
laneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and  din¬ 
ing  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,- 
000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and 
one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  purchased 
amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132, 
and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000  crossties, 
costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of 
ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel 
bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000  and  fully 
as  much  more  was  spent  in  improving  the 
several  terminals,  erecting  new  buildings,  re¬ 
ducing  grades  and  changing  the  alignment. 
The  maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls,  or  the 
amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed  in 
making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc., 
in  three  years,  was  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  were 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certifi¬ 
cates  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the 
reorganization  managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rail  were  made 
when  material  was  low  in  price  and  man¬ 
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ufacturing  concerns  were  in  great  need  of 
orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation.  Steel 
rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more 
than  when  the  receivers  made  their  pur¬ 
chases,  and  locomotives  have  advanced  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone, 
if  purchased  to-day,  would  cost  five  millions 
more  and  the  other  improvements  one  million 
more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spending- 
ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  FINANCIAL  NEWS,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  July  5,  1899.) 

B.  &  0. 

Baltimore. — The  receivership  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  has  just  come 
to  a  close,  was  remarkable  in  many  ways. 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow 
the  precedent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed 
the  property  in  first-class  shape  instead  of 
attempting  to  maintain  it  in  the  condition 
that  they  found  it.  Of  course  the  receivers 
were  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the  security 
holders  and  the  court,  but  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  receivership  marked  an  epoch  in  such 
affairs  that  will  be  historical.  The  vast 
sums  expended  were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897, 
when  trade  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money 
scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,754  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  125,010  tons,  costing  $2- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
crossties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750.000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast  amounting  to  1525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay¬ 
rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  improvements  on  the  tracks, 
etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly  twelve  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rail  were  made  when  material  was 
low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
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now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when 
the  receivers  made  their  purchases  and  lo¬ 
comotives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
in  price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased 
to-day,  would  cost  five  millions  more  and  the 
other  improvements  one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  Tlie  EVENING  POST,  Denver.) 

THE  B.  &  0.  RELEASED. 


Receivership  Ended  at  Midnight,  and 
Road  Turned  Over. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  1. — The  receivership  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  terminated 
at  12  o’clock  last  night,  and  the  property  was 
turned  over  to  the  stockholders  without  cele¬ 
bration  or  formal  ceremony.  The  new  officers 
are:  President,  John  K.  Cowen;  first  vice 
president,  Oscar  G.  Murray;  second  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Fred  D.  Un¬ 
derwood;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Ijams;  secretary, 
C.  W.  Woolf ord;  general  attorney,  Hugh  L. 
Bond,  Jr.;  board  of  directors,  William  Solo¬ 
mon,  chairman,  New  York;  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
New  York;  James  J.  Hill,  St.  Paul;  Edw*ard 
R.  Bacon,  New  York;  Norman  B.  Ream, 
Chicago;  James  Stillman,  New  York;  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Harriman,  New  York;  J.  Kennedy 
Tod,  New  York;  Charles  Steele,  New  York; 
Alexander  Brown,  Baltimore;  H.  Clay  Pierce, 
St.  Louis;  H.  Crawford  Black  and  John  V. 
L.  Findlay,  Baltimore.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  William  Solomon, 
chairman;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  James  J.  Hill, 
Edward  R.  Bacon,  Norman  B.  Ream,  Edward 
H.  Harriman  and  Charles  Steele. 

John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray  were 
appointed  receivers  of  the  company  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  29,  1896,  by  the  United  States  court  for 
the  district  of  Maryland.  Being  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  the  property  the  receivers  de¬ 
cided  that  the  only  wise  course  to  pursue  was 
to  practically  rebuild  and  re-equip  the  rail¬ 
road.  The  physical  condition  was  bad,  its 
equipment  antiquated  and  inadequate  to  han¬ 
dle  business,  and  its  insufficiency  was  such 
as  to  seriously  injure  the  revenues. 

The  receivers’  plans  were  discussed  by  the 
security  holders,  and  as  a  large  majority 
agreed  to  the  provision  of  enough  funds  to 
place  the  road  in  a  condition  to  handle  its 
traffic,  they  obtained  permission  of  the  court 
to  issue  certificates  of  the  purchase,  by  means 
^f  equipment  trusts  and  receivers’  certifi¬ 
cates,  of  new  cars  and  locomotives  and  to 
improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 


The  court  took  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of 
the  situation  and  although  there  was  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  minority  se¬ 
curity  holders,  granted  the  petition,  and  the 
result  is  well  known. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Road  is  now  in  good 
physical  shape  and  has  equipment  of  modern 
construction,  sufficient  to  handle  a  large 
traffic  satisfactorily.  The  gross  earnings 
have  greatly  increased  and  the  net  earnings 
are  expected  to  be  larger  when  the  improve¬ 
ments  now  under  way  will  become  available. 

The  reorganization  plan  as  prepared  by  its 
managers,  Speyer  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  London, 
Speyer  &  Co.,  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  and  the  advisory  committee, 
General  Louis  Fitzgerald,  E.  R.  Bacon, 
Henry  Budge  and  W.  A.  Reed,  gives  the 
company  the  following  hew  security: 

Prior  lien  ZVz  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  $70,000,- 
000;  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds, 
$63,000,000;  4  per  cent,  non-cumulative  pre¬ 

ferred  stock,  $40,000,000;  common  stock,  $35,- 
000,000.  On  June  28  the  preferred  stock  was 
increased  to  $60,000,000  and  the  common  stock 
to  $45,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway. 

The  plan  also  provided  for  the  payment 
in  full  of  all  receivers’  indebtedness,  the  en¬ 
tire  floating  debt  of  the  company,  represent¬ 
ed  by  promissory  notes  and  negotiable  obli¬ 
gations,  and  of  all  car  trust  obligations,  en¬ 
abling  the  company  to  begin  the  fiscal  year 
of  1899-1900  with  all  its  obligations  paid. 

For  the  reason  that  reorganization  was  pos¬ 
sible  without  a  foreclosure,  the  original  char¬ 
ter  of  the  company  remains  in  force,  and  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  will 
be  July  23.  The  new  stock  of  the  company 
is  held  by  interests  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  help  to  the  property,  and  much  new 
capital  has  been  invested  in  the  securities, 
and  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  money  for  still 
further  improvements,  which  are  in  progress 
with  a  view  to  still  further  reducing  the  cost 
of  transportation. 

The  proposed  expenditures  on  the  property 
aggregated  approximately  $10,000,000.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  administration  the  receivers  pur¬ 
chased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gondola 
cars,  600  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscellaneous 
freight  cars,  postal,  express  and  dining  car 
equipment  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,000.  The 
216  locomotives  cost  nearly  $2,500,000.  The 
steel  rails  purchased  amounted  to  123,010 
tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there  were  bought 
over  3,000,000  crossties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and 
750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast  amounting  to 
$525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges  aggregate 
in  value  $750,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  was 
spent  in  improving  the  several  terminals, 
erecting  new  buildings,  reducing  grades  and 
changing  the  alignment.  The  maintenance  of 
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way  pay  rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly 
to  men  employed  in  making  improvements  on 
the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly 
$12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates,  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from 
the  property  and  from  the  reorganization 
managers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rails  were  made  when  material  was 
low  in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns 
were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth 
now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the 
receivers  made  their  purchases,  and  locomo¬ 
tives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in 
price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  purchased 
to-day,  would  cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the 
other  improvements  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  has  issued  a  circular  an¬ 
nouncing  the  retention  of  all  the  employes 
of  the  receivers  in  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  No  official  changes  of  importance  are 
contemplated. 


(From  The  TELEGRAM,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
July  4,  1899.) 

RAILROADS. 


IT  COST  35  MILLIONS. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  ’96  and  ’97  when  trade  was 
at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,758  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscel¬ 
laneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and  din¬ 
ing  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rails  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  125,010  tons,  costing  $8,- 
142,152,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
crossties,  costing  $1,260,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new  build¬ 
ings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the  align¬ 
ment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay-rolls  or 


the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed  in 
making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in 
three  years,  was  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  were 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certifi¬ 
cates  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the  re¬ 
organization  managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rail  were  made  when 
material  was  low  in  price  and  manufacturing 
concerns  were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep 
their  plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are 
worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than 
when  the  receivers  made  their  purchases  and 
locomotives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  pur¬ 
chased  to-day,  would  cost  five  millions  more, 
and  the  other  improvements  one  million 
more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in 
the  next  year  or  two. 


(From  Tlie  TIMES,  Seattle,  AVasli.,  July  8,  1899.) 

AN  ENORMOUS  SUM  SPENT  ON  BAL¬ 
TIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Baltimore,  Monday. — The  receivership  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  has 
just  come  to  a  close,  was  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray  did  not 
follow  precedent,  but  went  ahead  and  placed 
the  property  in  first-class  shape  instead  of 
attempting  to  maintain  it  in  the  condition 
that  they  found  it.  Of  course  the  receivers 
were  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the  security 
holders  and  the  court,  but  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  receivership  marked  an  epoch  in  such 
affairs  that  will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums 
expended  were  put  out  in  ’96  and  ’97,  when 
trade  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  675  wooden  gondola 
cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscella¬ 
neous  freight  cars,  postal,  express,  and  din¬ 
ing  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,- 
000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and 
one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  purchased 
amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132, 
and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000  crossties, 
costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of 
ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel 
bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000,  and  fully 
as  much  more  was  spent  in  improving  the 
several  terminals,  erecting  new  buildings,  re¬ 
ducing  grades  and  changing  the  alignment. 
The  maintenance  of  way  pay-rolls,  or  the 
amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed  in 
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making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in 
three  years,  was  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
Issuance  of  receivers’  certificates,  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the 
property  and  from  the  reorganization  man¬ 
agers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment 
and  rail  wTere  made  when  material  was  low 
in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns  were  in 
great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in 
operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from 
$6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers 
made  their  purchases  and  locomotives  have 
advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  five  millions  more  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  one  million  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  The  TIMES,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
July  9,  1899.) 

IT  COST  $35,000,000. 


An  Enormous  Sum  Spent  in  Rebuilding 
and  Re-Equipping  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Road,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  was 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent,  but 
went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in  first- 
class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found  it. 
Of  course,  the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a 
majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  out  in  1896  and  1897,  when  trade 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  the  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,756  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express  and 
dining  car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rails  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
crossties,  costing  $525,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregated  in  value  $750,000 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignments.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay¬ 
rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  em¬ 


ployed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly  $12,- 
000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  of  the 
property  and  from  the  reorganization  man¬ 
agers.  „  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment 
and  rails  were  made  when  material  was  low 
in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns  were 
in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants 
in  operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from 
$6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers 
made  their  purchases  and  locomotives  have 
advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipments  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 


(From  COAL  AND  COKE,  July  14,  1899.) 

THE  RESURRECTED  BALTIMORE  & 
OHIO. 

In  another  column  of  Coal  and  Coke  a  brief 
synopsis  is  given  of  the  acts  of  the  receivers 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  during 
the  period  it  has  been  under  their  control. 
The  showing  is  a  magnificent  one.  To  those 
familiar  with  the  dilapidated,  wrecked  and 
almost  totally  ruined  condition  of  this  great 
property  when  the  receivers  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  putting  it  into  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  and  dividend-earning  concern,  the  results 
accomplished  by  them  are  marvelous. 

Coal  and  Coke  is  pleased  to  note  that  its 
judgment  expressed  in  the  issues  at  the  time 
when  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  management 
was  undergoing  a  change,  has  been  more 
than  sustained.  The  first  move  in  the  change 
of  management  was  the  election  of  Hon.  John 
K.  Cowen  to  the  presidency  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  Oscar  G.  Murray  to 
the  first  vice  presidency.  This  occurred  in 
January,  1896,  followed  in  February  29  of  the 
same  year  by  the  United  States  court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland  appointing  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  be  receivers  of  the  property,  it  be¬ 
ing  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  road  was  hopelessly  involved 
financially. 

Touching  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  the  head  of  the  B.  &  O.,  in  the 
issue  of  Coal  and  Coke,  January  31,  1896,  we 
say  in  part:  “We  congratulate  J.  K.  Cowen, 
formerly  General  Counsel  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  his  recent  elevation  to 
the  presidency  of  that  corporation;  but,  still 
more,  does  Coal  and  Coke  congratulate  the 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  on  having  at 
last  secured  in  such  capacity  the  services  of 
one  whose  past  record  suggests  such  admir¬ 
able  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  position.  The 
new  president  will  find  an  immense  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  powers,  even  though  the 
financiering  of  the  road  has  been  placed  un¬ 
der  separate  management.  For  a  man  of 
strong  mental  ability  and  sterling  integrity, 
such  as  we  believe  President  Cowen,  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  office  are  glorious.  There 
is  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  involved  in 
the  attempt  which  a  conscientious  president 
must  make  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
make  crookedness  straight,  but  the  achieve¬ 
ment  would  bring  with  it  such  a  fame  as 
cannot  but  encourage  a  man  of  self-respect¬ 
ing  ambition  to  strive  after  it  with  every 
force  at  his  disposal.” 

In  the  issue  of  Coal  and  Coke,  February  14, 
1896,  we  say  in  part:  “So  far  as  his  past 
record  may  be  regarded  as  a  criterion — and  it 
should  go  a  long  way — the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  is  fortunate  in  securing  Oscar 
G.  Murray  as  its  first  vice-president.  There 
is  nothing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  needs  in 
its  executive  administrative  officers  more 
than  intelligent  activity.  Mr.  Murray  has 
shown  his  possession  of  intelligence  and  en¬ 
ergy  in  an  unusual  degree,  and,  since  he  is 
comparatively  a  young  man  with  his  mark 
to  make,  his  record  is  more  likely  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  than  fallen  short  of.  *  *  *  In  the 
meantime,  operators,  knowing  that  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  has  no  personal  interest  in  coal  proper¬ 
ties  and  therefore  no  personal  axes  to  grind, 
may  rest  assured  that  the  treatment  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  him  will  be  decent,  courteous  and 
business-like.” 

The  grand  and  beneficial  results  achieved 
by  the  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
within  such  a  short  space  of  time  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  tribute  to  their  rare  ability.  J.  K.  Cowen 
is  a  broad  and  aggressive  man  of  affairs  and 
has  made  a  brilliant  success  which  will  be 
for  all  time  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  rail¬ 
road  history.  In  the  position  of  receiver, 
Mr.  Cowen’s  remarkable  talent  for  financing 
big  projects  came  out  in  bold  relief,  as  his 
was  the  master  hand  which  guided  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  out  of  its  accumulation  of 
disasters  in  the  shape  of  utter  insolvency, 
worn  out  equipment,  roadbed  gone  to  wreck 
and  all  of  the  ills  which  could  possibly  be 
heaped  upon  it.  Mr.  Cowen’s  position  has 
been  established  in  the  railroad  world  as 
one  of  the  ablest  managers,  with  an  intellect 
that  can  grasp  all  of  the  problems  presented, 
whether  great  or  small. 

It  was  exceedingly  fortunate  for  Mr.  Cowen 
that  he  had  such  an  able  coadjutor  as  Oscar 
G.  Murray.  The  latter  had  been  first  vice 
president  of  the  “Big  Four”  and  third  vice 
president  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 


previous  to  accepting  the  vice  presidency  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  was  therefore 
a.  man  exceedingly  well  equipped  for  the 
onerous  duties  before  him.  He  had  already 
made  an  enviable  record  and  his  services  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Cowen  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  were  of 
enormous  value.  As  a  traffic  manager  Mr. 
Murray  has  few  equals,  and  his  wonderful 
executive  ability,  combined  with  the  gracious¬ 
ness  of  his  manner,  enables  him  to  obtain  the 
full  measure  of  the  efforts  of  those  under 
him. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
receivers’  policy,  and  directly  opposite  to 
that  in  vogue  during  the  old  regime,  is,  that 
these  officials  are  always  approachable  and 
those  having  business  relations  with  them 
are  invariably  accorded  courteous  treatment. 

The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  the 
apparently  hopelessly  entangled  affairs  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  were  unraveled  and 
the  road  placed  in  its  present  proud  position, 
is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  wrecked  prop¬ 
erties.  When  the  vast  monetary  interests  at 
stake  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  bold 
confidence  of  the  receivers  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  their  undertaking  is  marvelous. 
The  road  is  now  in  first-class  condition,  and 
is  in  position  to  do  an  exceedingly  large  busi¬ 
ness. 


(From  The  INTELLIGENCER,  Wheeling,  W.Va., 
July  5,  1899.) 

A  GREAT  RECORD. 

During  their  administration  John  K.  Cowen 
and  Oscar  G.  Murray,  the  receivers  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  purchased  13,350  box  cars, 
6,750  wooden  gondola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel 
cars,  310  miscellaneous  freight  cars,  postal, 
express,  and  dining  car  equipments,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $17,000,000.  The  310  locomotives 
cost  nearly  $2,500,000.  The  steel  rails  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
crossties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $75,000, 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  im¬ 
proving  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new 
buildings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the 
alignment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay 
rolls,  or  the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  improvements  on  the 
tracks,  etc.,  in  three  years,  was  nearly  $12,- 
000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  $10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the 
next  year  or  two. 
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(From  The  PRESS,  Leighton,  Pa.,  July  14,  1899.) 

RECEIVERSHIP  ENDS. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Again  in  the 
Hands  of  Stockholders. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  terminated  with  the  first  of  the 
present  month,  and  the  property  was  turned 
over  to  the  stockholders  without  formal  cere¬ 
mony.  The  new  officers  are  president,  John 
K.  Cowen;  first  vice-president,  Oscar  G.  Mur¬ 
ray;  second  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Fred  D.  Underwood;  treasurer,  W.  H. 
I  jams;  secretary,  C.  W.  Woolf  ord;  general 
attorney,  Hugh  L.  Bond,  Jr. 

John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  C.  Murray  were 
appointed  receivers  of  the  company  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  29th,  1896,  by  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  District  of  Maryland.  Being  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  property,  the  receivers 
decided  that  the  only  wise  course  to  pursue 
was  to  practically  rebuild  and  re-equip  the 
railroad.  The  physical  condition  was  bad, 
its  equipment  antiquated  and  inadequate  to 
handle  business,  and  its  insufficiency  was 
such  as  to  seriously  injure  the  revenues. 

The  receivers’  plans  were  discussed  by  the 
security  holders,  and  as  a  large  majority 
agreed  to  the  provision  of  enough  funds  to 
place  the  road  in  a  condition  to  handle  its 
traffic,  they  obtained  permission  of  the  court 
to  issue  certificates  for  the  purchase,  by 
means  of  equipment  trusts  and  receivers’  cer¬ 
tificates,  of  new  cars  and  locomotives  and  to 
improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  now 
in  good  physical  shape  and  has  equipment 
of  modern  construction  sufficient  to  handle 
a  large  traffic  satisfactorily.  The  gross  earn¬ 
ings  have  greatly  increased  and  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  are  expected  to  be  larger  when  the  im¬ 
provements,  now  under  way,  become  avail¬ 
able. 

The  reorganization  plan  gives  the  company 
the  following  new  securities:  Prior  lien  3% 
per  cent,  gold  bonds,  $70,000,000;  first  mort¬ 
gage  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  $65,000,000;  4 

per  cent,  non-cumulative  preferred  stock,  $40,- 
000,000;  common  stock,  $35,000,000.  On  June  28th 
the  preferred  stock  was  increased  to  $50,000,000 
and  the  common  stock  to  $45,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwest¬ 
ern  Railway. 

The  plan  also  provided  for  the  payment 
in  full  of  all  receivers’  indebtedness,  the  en¬ 
tire  floating  debt  of  the  company,  and  of  all 
car  trust  obligations,  enabling  the  company 
to  begin  the  fiscal  year  of  1899-1900  with  all 
its  obligations  paid. 

For  the  reason  that  reorganization  was 


possible  without  a  foreclosure,  the  original 
charter  of  the  company  remains  in  force,  and 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
will  be  the  seventy-third. 

The  proposed  expenditures  on  the  property 
aggregate  approximately  ten  millions.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  administration  the  receivers’  pur¬ 
chased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gondola 
cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscellaneous 
freight  cars,  postal,  express,  and  dining  car 
equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,000,  The 
216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and  one-half 
millions.  The  steel  rail  purchased  amounted 
to  123,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132,  and  there 
were  bought  over  3,000,000  crossties,  costing 
$1,200,000,  and  50,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel  bridges 
aggregate  in  value  $750,000,  and  fully  as  much 
more  was  spent  in  improving  the  several  ter¬ 
minals,  erecting  new  buildings,  reducing 
grades  and  changing  the  alignment.  The 
maintenance  of  way  pay-rolls,  or  the  amount 
paid  directly  to  men  employed  in  making 
improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in  three 
years,  was  nearly  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  were 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certifi¬ 
cates  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the  re¬ 
organization  managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rail  were  made  when 
material  was  low  in  price  and  manufacturing 
concerns  were  in  great  need  of  orders  to  keep 
their  plants  in  operation.  Steel  rails  are 
worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than 
when  the  receivers’  made  their  purchase  and 
locomotives  have  advanced  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone,  if  pur¬ 
chased  to-day,  would  cost  five  millions  more 
and  the  other  improvements  one  million 
more. 


(From  Tlie  CAFE,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  3,  1899.) 

COST  THIRTY-FIVE  MILLIONS. 


Immense  Sum  Spent  in  Rebuilding  and 
Re-Equipping  the  B.  &  O. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  was 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent,  but 
went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in  first- 
class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found  it. 
Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  security  holders  and  the  court, 
but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receivership 
marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that  will  be 
historical.  The  vast  sums  expended  were  put 
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out  in  ’96  and  ’97,  when  trade  was  at  a  low 
ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,754  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  miscella¬ 
neous  freight  cars,  postal,  express,  and  din¬ 
ing-car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,000,- 
000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and 
one-half  millions.  The  steel  rail  purchased 
amounted  to  125,010  tons,  costing  $2,142,132, 
and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000  crossties, 
costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of 
ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new  steel 
bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000  and  fully 
as  much  more  was  spent  in  improving  the 
several  terminals,  erecting  new  buildings,  re¬ 
ducing  grades  and  changing  the  alignment. 
The  maintenance  of  way  pay  rolls,  or  the 
amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed  in 
making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in 
three  years,  was  nearly  $12,000,000. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  $35,000,000,  of 
which  about  $15,000,000  were  secured  by  the 
issuance  of  receivers’  certificates,  and  the 
balance  through  car  trusts,  earnings  from  the 
property  and  from  the  reorganization  man¬ 
agers.  Most  of  the  purchases  of  equipment 
and  rail  were  made  when  material  was  low 
in  price  and  manufacturing  concerns  were  in 
great  need  of  orders  to  keep  their  plants  in 
operation.  Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from 
$6  to  $9  a  ton  more  than  when  the  receivers 
made  their  purchases  and  locomotives  have 
advanced  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The 
equipment  alone,  if  purchased  to-day,  would 
cost  $5,000,000  more  and  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  $1,000,000  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spending 
$10,000,000  more  in  improvements  in  the  next 
year  or  two. 


(From  The  KELLOGG  FISTS,  July  2,  1899.) 

According  to  an  announcement,  the  entire 
property  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  stockholders 
and  the  receivership  has  terminated.  New 
officers  have  been  elected,  with  John  K. 
Cowen,  recent  receiver,  at  the  head.  In  the 
hands  of  the  receivers,  under  court  grant,  the 
condition  of  the  road  has  been  vastly  im¬ 
proved  and  the  equipment  immeasurably  aug¬ 
mented.  By  the  reorganization  the  company 
has  acquired  unlimited  new  securities  and 
the  preferred  stock  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  new  arrangement  provides  for 
payment  of  all  debts  and  relief  from  all  ob¬ 
ligations.  Further  expenditures  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  ten  millions  are  contemplated,  and 
when  improvements  now  in  progress  are  com¬ 
pleted  the  road  will  be  practically  rebuilt  and 
re-equipped. 


(From  The  MAIL,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
July  11,  1899.) 

IT  COST  THIRTY-FIVE  MILLIONS. 


An  Enormous  Sum  Spent  in  Rebuilding 
and  Re-Equipping  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  was 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent,  but 
went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in  first- 
class  shape  instead  of  attempting  to  maintain 
it  in  the  condition  that  they  found  it.  Of 
course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  security  holders  and  the  court, 
but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receivership 
marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that  will  be 
historical.  The  vast  sums  expended  were 
put  out  in  ’96  and  ’97,  when  trade  was  at  a 
low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,751  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express,  and 
dining-car  equipment,  at  a  cost  of  $17,000,000. 
The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two  and  onq^ 
half  millions.  The  steel  rail  purchased 
amounted  to  125,010  tons,  costing  $2,145,153, 
and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000  cross¬ 
ties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards 
of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The  new 
steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000,  and 
fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  improving 
the  several  terminals,  erecting  new  build¬ 
ings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the  align¬ 
ment.  The  maintenance  of  way  payrolls,  or 
the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed  in 
making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc.,  in 
three  years,  was  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  were 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certifi¬ 
cates  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the  re¬ 
organization  managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rail  were  made 
when  material  was  low  in  price  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  in  great  need  of  or¬ 
ders  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation.  Steel 
rails  are  worth  now  from  $8  to  $9  a  ton  more 
than  when  the  receivers  made  their  purchases 
and  locomotives  have  advanced  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone,  if 
purchased  to-day,  would  cost  five  millions 
more  and  the  other  improvements  one  million 
more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in 
the  next  year  or  two. 
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(From  The  TIMES,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

July  18,  1899.) 

WORK  OF  B.  &  0.  RECEIVERS. 

The  immensity  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  late  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  has  been  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to,  but  in  statements  so  involved  in 
details  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  com¬ 
prehension  by  those  not  familiar  with  the 
complex  conditions  associated  with  railroad 
construction  and  operation.  The  Railway 
Age  has  appropriately  digested  the  mass  and 
presents  it  in  a  form  which  every  intelligent 
mind  can  readily  grasp.  This  shows  that  in 
three  and  a  half  years  the  receivers  pur¬ 
chased  28,411  cars,  216  locomotives,  123,000  tons 
of  steel  rails,  3,000,000  ties  and  750,000  cubic 
yards  of  ballast,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $23,- 
000,000,  to  which  over  $13,000,000  is  to  be  added 
for  improvements  in  tracks,  etc.,  and  labor 
employed  in  the  same.  At  present  prices  the 
equipment  and  labor  would  cost  $6,000,000 
more.  It  is  apparent  that  the  money  has 
been  wisely  spent  and  the  reorganized  prop¬ 
erty  is  now  regarded  as  in  splendid  shape 
for  business  upon  a  greatly  improved  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  basis. 


(From  The  EXPRESS,  Portland,  Me., 

July  17,  1899.) 

No  railway  was  ever  the  subject  of  such 
lavish  expenditure  while  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  or  had  so  much  to  show  for  it 
when  they  retired,  as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
says  the  Railway  Age.  In  the  three  and  a 
third  years  of  their  administration  the  re¬ 
ceivers  purchased  28,411  cars  of  all  kinds,  at 
a  cost  of  $17,000,000,  216  locomotives  costing 
nearly  $2,500,000,  123,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
costing  $2,142,132,  3,000,000  crossties  for  $1,200,- 
000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  About  $1,500,000  was 
spent  for  new  steel  bridges,  reducing  grades, 
straightening  alignment,  improving  ter¬ 
minals  and  erecting  buildings.  The  wages 
paid  to  men  employed  in  making  improve¬ 
ments  aggregated  nearly.  $12,000,000.  This 
shows  a  grand  total  of  over  $36,000,000,  of 
which  $15,000,000  is  represented  by  receivers’ 
certificates  and  the  remainder  was  provided 
by  earnings,  by  car  trust  arrangements  and 
by  the  bondholders  and  stockholders,  through 
the  reorganization  committee.  The  wisdom 
of  making  these  vast  expenditures  without 
delay  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  owing 
to  the  advance  in  prices  the  same  equipment 
would  now  cost  $5,000,000  more,  and  the  other 
improvements  about  $1,000,000  more.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  traffic  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  the  road  is  now  in  condition  to  do  a 
business  which  would  have  been  far  beyond 
its  former  capacity. 


(From  Tlie  READER,  Grafton,  W.  Va„ 
July  4,  1899.) 

IT  COST  THIRTY  MILLIONS. 


An  Enormous  Sum  Spent  in  Rebuilding: 
and  Re-Equipping  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio. 

The  receivership  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Murray  did  not  follow  precedent, 
but  went  ahead  and  placed  the  property  in 
first-class  shape  instead  of  attempting  tO' 
maintain  it  in  the  condition  that  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  receivers  were  upheld  by 
a  majority  of  the  security  holders  and  the 
court,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  receiver¬ 
ship  marked  an  epoch  in  such  affairs  that 
will  be  historical.  The  vast  sums  expended 
were  put  in  ’96  and  ’97,  when  trade  w'as  at  a 
low  ebb  and  money  scarce. 

During  their  administration  the  receivers 
purchased  15,350  box  cars,  6,750  wooden  gon¬ 
dola  cars,  6,000  pressed  steel  cars,  310  mis¬ 
cellaneous  freight  cars,  postal,  express,  and 
dining-car  equipment,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000.  The  216  locomotives  cost  nearly  two- 
and  one-half  millions.  The  steel  rails  pur¬ 
chased  amounted  to  123,000  tons,  costing  $2,- 
142,132,  and  there  were  bought  over  3,000,000 
crossties,  costing  $1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic- 
yards  of  ballast,  amounting  to  $525,000.  The 
new  steel  bridges  aggregate  in  value  $750,000< 
and  fully  as  much  more  was  spent  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  several  terminals,  erecting  new  build¬ 
ings,  reducing  grades  and  changing  the  align¬ 
ment.  The  maintenance  of  way  pay-rolls,  or 
the  amount  paid  directly  to  men  employed’ 
in  making  improvements  on  the  tracks,  etc., 
in  three  years,  was  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  were 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  receivers’  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  the  balance  through  car  trusts, 
earnings  from  the  property  and  from  the  re¬ 
organization  managers.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  and  rails  were  made 
when  material  was  low  in  price  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  in  great  need  of 
orders  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation. 
Steel  rails  are  worth  now  from  $6  to  $9  a  ton 
more  than  when  the  receivers  made  their  pur¬ 
chases,  and  locomotives  have  advanced  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  in  price.  The  equipment  alone 
if  purchased  to-day,  would  cost  five  millions- 
more  and  the  other  improvements  one  mil¬ 
lion  more. 

President  Cowen  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  company  intends  spend¬ 
ing  ten  millions  more  in  improvements  in  the- 
next  year  or  two. 
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(From  The  RAILROAD  RECORD,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  July  15,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company  resumed  its  place 
among  the  great  East  and  West  trunk  line, 
railway  companies  as  a  solvent  corporation, 
and  is  once  more  in  the  hands  of  its  stock¬ 
holders.  During  the  two  years  of  the  re¬ 
ceivership  this  great  property  has  been  put 
in  a  complete  condition  of  physical  and  finan¬ 
cial  repair. 

Under  the  scheme  of  reorganization  there 
have  been  new  issues  of  $70,000,000  of  ZV2  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  $50,000,000  4  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  $40,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,- 
000  common  stock  out  of  the  $35,000,000  au¬ 
thorized.  The  old  issues  of  bonds  have  been 
canceled  with  the  exception  of  about  1  per 
cent.,  which  are  amply  secured. 

The  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  receivers  which  has  not  yet 
been  paid  is  as  follows:  Equipment  obliga¬ 
tions,  $1,100,294.10;  receivers’  certificates,  $131,- 
000;  due  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  Deposit 
Company,  $40,000.  None  of  these  claims  have 
been  presented  as  yet,  and  many  are  not 
due;  but  all  are  secured.  The  $8,500,000  4% 
per  cent,  terminal  mortgage  bonds  remain 
in  existence,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to 
preserve  them. 

President  Cowen  and  Vice  President  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  so  successfully  managed  the  re¬ 
ceivership,  will  resume  their  places  in  the 
active  control  of  affairs.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  most  excellent  results  from 
the  bringing  back  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
into  a  position  where  it  must  prove  a  steady¬ 
ing  and  conservative  instead  of  a  dangerous 
factor  in  the  control  of  the  vast  business  of 
transportation  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 


(From  Tlie  FARMER,  Millersburg,  O., 

July  13,  1899.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

To-day  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  resumes  its  place  among  the  great 
East  and  West  trunk  line  railway  companies 
as  a  solvent  corporation,  and  is  once  more 
in  the  hands  of  its  stockholders.  During  the 
two  years  of  the  receivership  this  great  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  put  in  a  complete  condition  of 
physical  and  financial  repair. 

Under  the  scheme  of  reorganization  there 
have  been  new  issues  of  $70,000,000  ZV2  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  $50,000,000  4  per  cent,  gold 


bonds,  $40,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,- 
000  common  stock  out  of  the  $35,000,000  au¬ 
thorized.  The  old  issues  of  bonds  have  been 
canceled  with  the  exception  of  about  1  per 
cent.,  which  are  amply  secured. 

The  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  receivers  which  has  not  yet 
been  paid  is  as  follows:  Equipment  obliga¬ 
tions,  $1,100,294.10;  receivers’  certificates, 
$131,000;  due  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  De¬ 
posit  Company,  $40,000.  None  of  these  claims- 
have  been  presented  as  yet,  and  many  are  not 
due;  but  all  are  secured.  The  $8,500,000  4Vs 
per  cent,  terminal  mortgage  bonds  remain  in 
existence,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  them. 

President  Cowen  and  Vice  President  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  so  successfully  managed  the  re¬ 
ceivership,  resume  their  places  in  the  active 
control  of  affairs.  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  most  excellent  results  from  the  bring¬ 
ing  back  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  into  a  po¬ 
sition  where  it  must  prove  a  steadying  and 
conservative  instead  of  a  dangerous  factor 
in  the  control  of  the  vast  business  of  trans¬ 
portation  between  the  East  and  the  West. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


(From  The  STATES,  New  Orleans,  Ea., 

July  14,  1899.) 

During  the  three  years’  time  the  Baltimore- 
and  Ohio  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
enormous  sums  were  spent  in  improvements. 
The  receivers  purchased  28,411  cars  of  all' 
kinds,  at  a  cost  of  $17,000,000,  216  locomotives 
costing  nearly  $2,500,000,  123,000  tons  of  steel 
rails  costing  $2,142,132,  3,000,000  crossties  for 
$1,200,000,  and  750,000  cubic  yards  of  ballast, 
amounting  to  $525,000.  About  $1,500,000  was; 
spent  for  new  steel  bridges,  reducing  grades, 
straightening  alignment,  improving  termin¬ 
als,  and  erecting  buildings.  The  wages  paid 
to  men  employed  in  making  improvements 
aggregated  nearly  $12,000,000.  This  shows  a. 
grand  total  of  over  $36,000,000. 


(From  The  REPUBLICAN,  Everett,  Pa., 
July  14,  1899.) 

THE  NEW  B.  &  0. 

After  being  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for 
over  three  years,  at  midnight  of  June  30,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  by  order  of 
court,  was  restored  to  the  stockholders.  The 
task  of  harmonizing  all  the  complicated  in¬ 
terests  of  a  great  railway  company  that  has 
become  insolvent  is  rarely  accomplished  by 
voluntary  action  of  creditors  and  owners, 
the  end  generally  being  a  foreclosure  sale, 
which  wipes  out  entirely  some  of  the  secu¬ 
rities  and  not  infrequently  breaks  up  a  well- 
planned  system  into  a  number  of  unfriendly 
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roads.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  emerged 
from  the  ordeal  with  its  mileage  increased 
and  with  its  property  in  an  incomparably 
better  condition  than  before  the  insolvency — 
and  the  credit  for  it  belongs  to  the  receivers, 
John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray.  In 
roadway,  equipment,  structure,  operating 
methods,  and  general  reputation  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  of  to-day  is  as  good 
as  it  was  bad  before  the  receivership  began. 

The  new  company,  relieved  from  floating 
debt  and  the  embarrassment  of  car  and 
wheelage  trust  payments,  and  starting  with 
a  substantial  working  capital,  begins  its 
career  under  encouraging  auspices.  The  lib¬ 
eral  policy  under  which  the  receivers  have 
expended  $20,000,000  in  improving  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  to  be  continued,  the  expectation  be¬ 
ing  to  spend  $20,000,000  more  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  decrease  in  operating  expenses 
already  effected  and  the  surprising  increase 
in  traffic  which  it  has  gained  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  receivers, 
and  as  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
company  they  will  continue  to  carry  out  that 
policy. 


(From  The  SUN,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  30,  1890.) 

OUT  OF  RECEIVERS’  HANDS. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  day  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  Railroad  will,  by  order  of 
the  court,  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers,  who  have  been  in  charge  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  29,  1896,  into  the  hands  of  the  company. 
While  under  the  court’s  control  the  property 
has  been  vastly  improved  in  permanent  way 
and  equipment  at  a  cost  of  many  millions. 
Curves  have  been  removed,  grades  have  been 
lowered,  new  rails  have  been  laid,  bridges 
have  been  built  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
modern  locomotives  and  cars  has  been  pro¬ 
cured,  with  the  result  that  the  company  is 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  in  a 
position  to  compete  effectually  with  its  rivals 
for  business.  Meanwhile  the  company  has 
been  reorganized  without  foreclosure  pro¬ 
ceedings,  new  capital  being  brought  in  and 
new  securities  issued  in  such  volume  and 
at  such  interest  rates  that  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  as  transformed,  is  solvent  and  has  the 
prospect,  with  its  improved  earning  capacity, 
of  continuing  so.  Baltimore  will  continue,  it 
is  stated,  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  the  control  of  its  finances  is  no 
longer,  it  appears,  in  the  hands  chiefly  of 
residents  of  this  city.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  takes  its  place  in  the  long  list  of  reor¬ 
ganized  properties  that  are  now  being  man¬ 
aged,  not  by  railway  kings,  as  in  former 
years,  but  by  conservative  business  men  in 
the  interest  of  bond  and  stockholders. 


(From  The  AMERICAN,  Baltimore,  Md., 
July  5,  1899.) 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  RECORD. 

(Boston  Herald.) 

The  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  have  worked  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  both  creditors  and  debtors,  and  have 
believed  that  it  was  for  the  welfare  of  each 
class  that  the  property  should  be  managed 
in  a  thorough,  business-like  manner.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  management  appears  to  have 
been  that  the  company  has  had  a  sufficiently 
large  income  to  easily  meet  its  current  ex¬ 
penses  and  fixed  charges,  and  also  such  de¬ 
ferred  payments  as  originally  led  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  receivers.  It  is  not  often 
in  this  country  that  results  such  as  this  have 
been  attained.  Ordinarily  a  receivership  in 
railroad  matters  is  but  the  prelude  to  finan¬ 
cial  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  one  or  another 
of  various  classes  of  investors.  .Tn  the  case 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  property  was 
a  good  one,  its  chief  element  of  weakness 
being  that  large  burdens  had  been  assumed 
in  the  construction  of  new  railway  lines, 
which  did  not  immediately  bring  in  adequate 
returns.  But  time  and  great  business  ability 
have  to  quite  a  degree  corrected  these  defects, 
and  now  the  road  appears  to  be — thanks  to 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray — in  an  excellent 
financial  condition,  and,  as  such,  prepared  to 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  great  railway 
systems  of  this  country. 


(From  The  RECORD,  Boston,  Mass., 

July  17,  1899.) 

POLITICS  AND  RAILROADS. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.) 

The  unique  record  made  by  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  in  the  receivership  of  the  B.  & 
O.  is  cited  by  the  Chicago  Journal  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  government  ownership 
and  management  of  all  the  railways.  The 
Journal  says  that  “if  it  is  possible  for  the 
officers  of  a  court  successfully  to  manage  and 
control  a  great  railway  as  this  one  has  been 
managed  and  controlled,  it  cannot  success¬ 
fully  be  maintained  any  longer  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  railways  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  failure.” 

This  republic  is,  and  always  will  be,  gov¬ 
erned  by  parties.  Ownership  of  the  railroads 
would  add  about  1,000,000  to  the  list  of  fed¬ 
eral  placemen,  and  billions  to  the  public  debt. 
It  would  give  incalculable  “public  plunder” 
to  the  dominant  party,  and  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  demoralize  the  transportation  business. 
The  worst  railroads  in  the  world  are  in  New 
Zealand,  and  are  owned  by  the  government. 
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(From  Tlie  ADVERTISER,  Boston,  Mass., 

July  17,  1899.) 

POLITICS  AND  RAILROADS. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.) 

The  unique  record  made  by  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray  in  the  receivership  of  the  B.  & 
O.  is  cited  by  the  Chicago  Journal  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  government  ownership 
and  management  of  all  the  railways.  The 
Journal  says  that  “if  it  is  possible  for  the 
officers  of  a  court  successfully  to  manage  and 
control  a  great  railway  as  this  one  has  been 
managed  and  controlled,  it  cannot  success¬ 
fully  be  maintained  any  longer  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  railways  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  failure.” 

This  republic  is,  and  always  will  be,  gov¬ 
erned  by  parties.  Ownership  of  the  railroads 
would  add  about  1,000,000  to  the  list  of  fed¬ 
eral  placemen,  and  billions  to  the  public  debt. 
It  would  give  incalculable  “public  plunder” 
to  the  dominant  party,  and  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  demoralize  the  transportation  business. 
The  worst  railroads  in  the  world  are  in  New 
Zealand,  and  are  owned  by  the  government. 

(From  The  AMERICAN,  Baltimore,  Md„ 
July  4,  1899.) 

THE  REHABILITATED  B.  &  0. 

(Washington  Post.) 

A  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  begins  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  receivership  and  the  assumption  of 
control  by  the  new  owners.  It  promises  to 
be  as  bright  an  era  as  any  that  this  historic 
institution  has  ever  witnessed.  Under  the 
management  of  the  receivers— Messrs.  John 
K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray— this  great 
property  has  been  entirely  rehabilitated,  and 
the  reorganization  has  been  effected  without 
a  foreclosure.  It  is  safe  to  write  this  down 
as  a.pecord  that  has  no  parallel.  Two  years 
ago  the  property  was  a  wreck  in  every-  sense 
of  the  word.  It  had  been  running  down  until 
it  had  reached  a  state  of  almost  pitiable  im- 
potency.  It  was  great  only  in  its  history  and 
traditions  and  in  the  interests  involved  in  its 
decline.  The  receivers  had  before  them  as 
diificult  a  task  as  was  ever  undertaken  in 
any  business  enterprise,  and  their  splendid 
success  in  its  performance  gives  them  a  right 
to  the  cordial  and  grateful  congratulations  of 
the  residents  of  this  city,  whose  progress  and 
prosperity  are,  to  a  large  extent,  affected  by 
the  fortunes  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  The 


work  of  physical  and  financial  reform  has 
been  so  energetically  and  ably  prosecuted 
that  the  road  goes  out  of  the  receivership  in 
excellent  physical  condition  and  robust  in  its 
finances.  Mr.  Cowen  resumes  his  duties  as 
president  and  Mr.  Murray  those  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  With  the  “new 
blood”  that  has  acquired  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  business, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  officials 
will  continue  the  success  that  has  so  signally 
distinguished  their  work  as  receivers. 

(From  The  NEWS,  Baltimore,  Md„  July  1,  1899.) 

THE  REHABILITATED  B.  &  0. 

Tribute  to  the  Management  of  the  Re¬ 
ceivers, 

(From  to-day’s  Washington  Post.) 

A  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  begins  to-day  with  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  receivership  and  the  assumption 
of  control  by  the  new  owners.  It  promises 
to  be  as  bright  an  era  as  any  that  this  his¬ 
toric  institution  has  ever  witnessed.  Under 
the  management  of  the  receivers,  Messrs. 
John  K.  Cowen  and  Oscar  G.  Murray,  this 
great  property  has  been  entirely  rehabilitated 
and  the  reorganization  has  been  effected 
without  a  foreclosure.  It  is  safe  to  write 
this  down  as  a  record  that  has  no  parallel. 
Two  years  ago  the  property  was  a  wreck  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  It  had  been  running 
down  until  it  had  reached  a  state  of  almost 
pitiable  impoteney.  It  was  great  only  in  its 
history  and  traditions  and  in  the  interests  in¬ 
volved  in  its  decline.  The  receivers  had  be¬ 
fore  them  as  difficult  a  task  as  was  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  in  any  business  enterprise,  and 
their  splendid  success  in  its  performance 
gives  them  a  right  to  the  cordial  and  grate¬ 
ful  congratulations  of  the  residents  of  this 
city,  whose  progress  and  prosperity  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  affected  by  the  fortunes  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio.  The  work  of  physical 
and  financial  reform  has  been  so  energeti¬ 
cally  and  ably  prosecuted  that  the  road  goes 
out  of  the  receivership  in  excellent  physical 
condition  and  robust  in  its  finances.  Mr. 
Cowen  resumes  his  duties  as  president  and 
Mr.  Murray  those  of  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  With  the  “new  blood”  that 
has  acquired  a  controlling  interest,  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  business,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  these  officials  will  continue 
the  success  that  has  so  signally  distinguished 
their  work  as  receivers.  . 
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Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Mosher.  Gen.East.Fht.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt.,  220  La  Salle  St., 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent . Chicago,  Ill 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W .  L.  Andrews,  Asst.  Coal  and  Coke  Agt . Pittsburg, Pa 

E.  T.  Affleck,  Asst.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent.  ..Columbus,  O 

g-  B- WAYS'  Foreign  Freight  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent . Baltimore,  Md 

E.  M.  Davis,  Division  Freight  Agent . Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent . Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

O-  A-  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent . Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight  Division  Freight  Agent . Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup,  Division  Freight  Agent .  Tiffin  O 

Com’! l  Frt.  Agt.,  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  F&. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Akron,  O. 

H.  R.  Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. ..Cleveland,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent . Toledo,  0. 

C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  Wis. 
H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. Omaha,  Neb. 
C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent, 

,,  '  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Trios.  Miles,  Commercial  Freight  Agent _ Duluth,  Minn. 

John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
t  Colmbtbr,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

i  S’  £albkaith.  General  Agent . Cleveland.  O. 

J.  R.  Bennis,  Commercial  Freight  Agent _ Denver.  Colo. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents  New  York 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent, 

rr  TT  XT  Room  32’  Mllls  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

r.  II.  Noonan,  Gen’l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 


Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRESS  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  H.  Maddy,  Press  Agent . Baltimore,  Md. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES .  MILEAGE. 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  . 784.38 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  .  129.00 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION .  391.00 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVFR .  5.30 

TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION .  VM  1,309.68 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  774.25 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM .  -  ■ 

. .  «c,Ooo.93 
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